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The Rehearsal of A Play 


By Frankhn Fyles, Dramatic Editor of the New York “Sun” 


Author of the Dramas, “Cumberland, '61," “The Governor of Kentucky,” and (with Mr. David Belasco) “The Girl I Left Behind Me,” etc. 





Fourth Article in the Series of “The Theatre and Its 
People”: The Rehearsal of a Play, from the 
First Reading to the First Public Performance. 


EW who see a new play well performed 
have any idea of the careful prepara- 
tion given it. The hardest work done 
2, by actors is at rehearsals. These last 
about four weeks for a piece that is to 
be finely brought out. The first thing 
done is to call the company together to 
Mi hear the piece read. The actors may 
have known little about it except the portions contained in 
their separate réles. By courtesy the author is asked to be 
the reader. But he usually declines in favor of the stage 
director. This meeting is held in any handy room, in a 
theatre or elsewhere. The director makes use of his best 
elocution so that the actors may catch the spirit and full 
meaning of the scenes. They sit before him like any 
other audience. Each 
pays especial heed to the 
passages in which he is 








of a first rehearsal is in the widest kind of contrast with 
the performance which it is intended to lead to. 

The entirely utilitarian aspect of rehearsing is not made 
less by the fact that the actors receive no pay for it. If 
they are not at the same time getting salaries for acting in 
a current piece they are without income during the practice 
on the new one. This is an invariable custom. 

+yX 

O* THE first morning the opening act only is taken up. 

The players have not yet been required to memorize 
their parts. They are to learn the action first. They go 
through with the positions and movements as written 
down by the author and explained by the director. Doors 
and windows are indicated by chairs. Balconies, stair- 
ways, fences, gates, sloping banks, winding paths, floral 
bowers—all are located by makeshifts. The aim is to 
familiarize the actors at the outset with the arrangement of 
the scene as it is to be. At the same time their movements 
with reference to one another are learned slowly and 


_morrow morning—first act rough perfect without 


carefully. While they are doing this they read the words 
without much attempt at expression. On the same after- 
noon the second act may be gone through with. At the 
end of the day’s work, which does not in the early stages 
include the evening, the director says: ‘‘ Ten o’clock to- 
parts.”’ 
He means that the actors are expected to learn their parts 
in that portion of the play so as to recite them without 
referring to the copy. The next rehearsal begins with 
their attempt to do this. Some are able to, while others 
failand have to keep their manuscript in hand. On thé 
third day they will be reprimanded if still unprepared with 
the first act. All may then be told to study the second act 
for the ensuing day, when the third act may be taken up. 
Thus the actors are made to work their way alon 
through the play. By the end of a week they have learne 
both the language and action more or less completely. 
They are much like pupils in a school. Some are quick 
and assiduous. Others are slow and inattentive. me 
do their very best and some do not. The brainy actor 
who is careless may be 
harder to get along with 
than the dullard who 





to figure. He is anxious 


takes pains. While a 





about the relations which 
he is to bear to the others. 
He may also be jealous 
about the comparative 
importance. The read- 
ing includes all the direc- 
tions as well as the dia- 


two hours, or the same 
time that a performance 
of the same play will 
take, aside from the in- 


+yX 
m TER the reading is 
over each actor re- 
ceives a typewritten copy 
of his part. The whole 
play is not given to him. 
en the director an- 
flounces the time and 
lace of the first rehearsal. 
‘itis usually tield the next 
Morning onastage. Butin 
€ autumn, when numer- 


‘mall halls have to be 
"used instead. The play- 
es come in every-day 
Street attire. If the place 

4% none too well warmed 
they keep their over- 
‘oats, wraps and hats on. 
“ff it is in a theatre the 
Blage is nearly bare of 
enery, and is dimly 
ghted by a bad blend 
bunched gas-jets and 
dscure windows. If it 
in a hall the light is 
ter but the barrenness 
worse. The stage is 
presented by a chalk- 
hed space on the floor. 
Me things that will by 











liberal education is very 
helpful, first-rate work is 
done without it by per- 
sons born with a gift for 
acting. These are comic 
actors, asa rule, in whom 
nicety is less essential 
than mirth. Still, a cer- 
tain player of dignified 
old gentlemen knows 
no grammar by precept 
or practice, is ever- 
correct moguene on the 
stage comes of word-by- 
word adherence to the 
text. He is even right 
in the use of his pronouns. 
It is not always easy to 
keep the cultured actor 
from saying ‘*‘ me’’ when 
he should say ‘* I.”’ 


be od 

ACH part in a play is 
E otehad out for the 
actor assigned to it. In 
addition to the language 
to be spoken by him it 
contains the cues—that is 
to say, every separate 
speech, long or short, is 
preceded by several con- 
cluding words from the 
next prior speech of some 
other person. That gives 
him the cue to begin. He 
must memorize these 
scraps of sentences quite 
as thoroughly as the mat- 
ter that he is to utter in 
order that his responses 
shall be ready. He must 
be particular about the 
ends of his own speeches, 
too, because ag are in 
turn the cues for his com- 
panions. Lapses at these 











id by give illusion and 


points cause confusion. 
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suggested. The reality 






THE LAST MOMENT ON THE STAGE BEFORE THE CURTAIN RISES: “EVERYBODY OFF, EXCEPT THE ACTORS” 


The rehearsals have 
not gone far before the 





















director gives notice that all must be ‘‘ letter perfect.” 
What he means is that now the actors must recite their 


entire parts correctly in every word. Some are able to 
do that without difficulty. Others are surprisingly slow 
even when they try hard. As the matter is broken up in 
dialogue, in which questions and answers are reminders 
of each other, the study is not often one that would be 
thought hard by a bright schoolboy. Still, there are actors 
otherwise clever who bother the director by mumbling 
and jumbling long after others are letter perfect. If 
reproof and prompting do not mend the fault ‘‘ rehearsal 
for lines” is called. Then the company sits before the 
director in a semi-circle and recites the entire play without 
action. The smallest deviation from the text is corrected. 


be od 
The Actors as Puppets Under Entire Control 


EFORE the second week is over the players have learned 

to say and do everything that has been set down for 
them by the author. Here and there an actor is fully pre- 
pared at this juncture to Play his part in public. Butit is not 
so with the majority. e women are more advanced than 
the men, as a rule, partly from having applied themselves 
more faithfully and partly from the sex’s natural aptness. 
The director now devotes all his efforts to bringing forward 
the laggards, teaching the inexpert and perfecting the pro- 
ficient. It must not be inferred that talent is repressed at 
rehearsals. It is merely guided. Strong individuality is 
not objected to if only it is adaptable. The keynote in 


modern acting is naturalness. Human beings in plays are 
now uired to speak as human beings do in real life 
under like circumstances. 


The hardest work of the director remains to be done. 
It is that of making the actors carry out the author’s 
intention fully. They cannot be left to themselves. Each 
would play his part with small regard for, the general 
effect. Some ee them have creative ability, and the 
director is glad to hear what they have to say because their 
suggestions are often valuable. Many a réle that was 
omni as written has become big when acted. But the 
majority of the actors are mere puppets in the hands of the 
man who conducts the rehearsals. His word is their law. 
He tells them how their parts shall be played. This 
extends to the pronunciation of the smallest word and the 
making of the faintest gesture. Nothing whatever is left 
unfixed before the public performance. 


be od 
Even the Stage Kisses of the Players are Real 


HE utmost pains are taken with scenes in which two 
persons have anything to do with each other. If they 
shake hands it must be done at just the right instant and 
with no uncertainty. A blow is practiced till it looks 
just right, and is never afterward struck differently. 
mbraces and kisses are rehearsed with the extremest 
care. They must have an impulsive manner. They must 
look sufficiently fervid. .It is a curious sight—that of two 
a who are to express the ardent love which 
hakespeare has written for his ‘‘ Romeo and Juliet,’’ but 
who at rehearsal, in modern clothes and no accessories of 
aa, practice a kiss as mechanically and unfeelingly as 
though it were—as it is then—utterly devoid of sentiment. 
There must be no hesitation nor clumsiness. Romeo is not 
rmitted to decide whether to throw both arms around 
is sweetheart or only one, or which. Nor may Juliet be 
shy or forward, yielding or resisting, as she chooses. The 
director will place their arms for them if they do not 
themselves make a picturesque exhibit of tenderness. 
And the kiss? Shall it be delivered by the wooer on the 
lips of the won, or on brow, or cheek? That question 
is considered and settled. Are kisses on the stage genu- 
ine? Well, not at rehearsals, except, maybe, once or 
twice in order to show the effect fully. . An actress would 
resent a real kiss at a rehearsal except when necessary. 
For the satisfaction of natural curiosity on that point it 
may be told right here that most of the kisses in the public 
performances of plays are actual kisses. 


wy 
The Serious Director is Sometimes Comic 


REHEARSALS are funny in some ways. The dead-in- 
earnest director himself is comic at times. That is so 
when he shows an actress how to speak and behave in a 
sentimental scene. A hulk of a man posing as a gentle 
maiden and breathing vows of constancy to her lover is a 
ridiculous sight. But his illustration is clear enough. He 
might not be able to play even a minor male réle cleverly, 
but he has to have the knack of teaching others. He has 
a schoolmaster’s troubles, too. One of them is to keep 
the actors quiet when they are not in the scene. They are 
prone to chatter in groups. Points of difficulty arise con- 
stantly for the director to settle. They usually come from 
the actors’ common desire to be made the most of. 

The two who impersonate the lovers in the play are 
especially given to disagreement. Each is afraid of bein 
put back or aside in favor of the other. The centre o 
the stage is the place of vantage in their minds, and they 
do like to hold it. In passing each other which shall do 
so on the side toward the audience’? When one must turn 
ower from the peopts which shall thus hide the face? 
Each is in dread lest the other gain an advantage in one 
way or another. When such a thing cannot be helped, 
owing to the author’s directions, they do not hesitate to 
ask that changes be made. The comedians are all this 
time striving for chances for their fun, and would obtrude 
it into the serious scenes too much if they could. 

It is the duty of the director to preserve the proper 
balance of all the play’s various interests. He may blurt 
out his orders and reproofs without caring if they wound 
any one’s feelings, or he may call individuals aside for 
private correction. But in any case he enforces his views 
and commands obedience. The reason that outsiders are 
but rarely admitted to rehearsals is therefore obvious. 

It is ay by a » -thod of positive control that the whole 
pu of a play can be carried out. It would be defeated 
if the actors were at all free to do as they thought fit. 
Some are tractable. _ Some are willful. All must o y or 
quit. So the stage director is an autocrat, and he may be 
a tyrant. He is a master of stagecraft, and he may be 
a dramatic scholar. Above all else, he needs the theatric 
instinct. When he sees or hears a thing he should know 
intuitively, as well as by rule and precedent, whether it 
will convey its meaning to an audience. He may be a 

entleman or a boor. In most cases he is a gentleman. 

e deals with men and women of culture, in the main 
and, though firm, he is polite and good-tempered. 
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Pretty Models that the Scenic Artists Make 


MEAN HILE the scenery is under way. Children’s eyes 
would sparkle at the models the artist makes. He 
follows the author’s written directions. He begins with 
water-color sketches. When actual places are to be shown 
he goes to them with a camera or buys photographs already 
made. Illustrated books are looked up. Famous pictures 
are copied for historical dramas. After he has obtained 
the things to guide him he makes each set of scenery in 
miniature. The result looks like one of the toy stages sold 
in the stores. The size varies between two and four feet 
wide, with proportionate height and depth, according as 
the details are few or many. Every object is put in, just 
as it is to be in the enlarged room, street, forest, landscape 
or whatever else. The artist draws and colors on card- 
board. The different sections are then cut out and fast- 
ened on the little stage. 

When this has been done the scene is lighted up as 
though it were in use at a theatre. Thus the effects may 
be judged exactly. The author and the manager criticise 
it. The view from the front is not the only consideration. 
There must be the right places for the players to come and 
go, and spaces for their prescribed action. Change upon 
change may be necessary before the model is satisfactory. 
When once it is accepted the artist is not bound to make 
any further alteration. He conducts his business inde- 
pendently, taking separate jobs, and renting quarters in 
some one of the New York theatres having room to spare. 
Usually he is a specialist. His forte may be rooms, or 
exterior architecture, or a The scenery of one 
play may be provided by several different men chosen for 
their respective abilities. Each makes a contract for his 
portion of the work. The prices have a wide range, from 
as little as one hundred dollars for a very plain apartment 
to aS much as one thousand dollars for an elaborate set- 
ting. The sum depends more on quality than quantity. 
The man who is a real artist, creative and ingenious, 
gets the highest pay. The one who is hardly more than a 
mechanic, unable to idealize or originate, gets the lowest. 


be 2 
Work of the Stage Carpenter and Property Man 


T# same young eyes that sparkled at sight of the pretty 

model might fill with tears to see it torn to bits. It next 
goes to the stage carpenter, who takes it apart piece by 
piece. He is to build the necessary framework for the 
scenery ; also the stairways, platforms, bridges, and so on. 
The model has been made to a reduced scale, like an 
architect’s plans for a house, say an inch to a foot, and the 
carpenter ilows it exactly. His original skill is applied 
to devices for packing the outfit snugly in a railway car for 
travel. He puts in joints and hinges so that what cannot 
be rolled may be separated and folded. He saves space 
by making some portions reversible, in order that either 
side may turned to the front. If the play is to have 
changes of scenery in sight of the audience, or such epi- 
sodes as a fire, explosion, shipwreck or other disaster by 
land or sea, the mechanical construction has to be ingen- 
ious. A really clever stage carpenter’s wages rise to fifty 
dollars a week regularly. Or else he makes more by 
taking jobs at lump sums. 

The model and all the things that have been built from 
it are next taken in hand by the painters. They occupy a 
room big enough to hang the cloths for the largest scenes. 
The rear wall of a stage and a gallery or bridge running 
across high up are used in most cases. The scenic artist 
does not do more than half of the age Less expert 
yet proficient employees leave only the difficult parts to be 
done by him. They adhere to the shapes, colors and 
dimensions that have been fixed in the model. Parts that 
cannot be enlarged by means of frames and canvas, such 
as small rocks, trunks of trees and broken walls, are 
shaped in papier-maché by an expert known as the prop- 
erty man. He needs to be considerable of an artist, too. 
All sorts of things come within his line, from the broken 
gun-carriage in a battle-field to the imitation of marble 
statuary in a studio. He makes the animals which are 
operated by inclosed men in comic operas, and the mon- 
sters that swallow folks in the pantomimes. He provides 
all the small objects used in a play that are not purchasable 
ready made. the furniture, draperies and adornments of 
a scene are bought at the stores, or made to order if they 
are to be unique. Very rarely are they shams or make- 
shifts in these days of stage realism. They are usually 
just exactly what they purport to be. 


bod 
Dressmaking for the Women in a Play 


T® ne for the actresses are being made while the 
other preparations for the new play are going on. 
There are costumers why se whole business is with the 
theatres. But of late the managers have taken to the big 
paps ap stores instead, especially when modern fashion- 
able styles are wanted. The actress is permitted to indulge 
her own taste, but not too much. She must obey the same 
man who controls her so absolutely at the rehearsals. It 
is for him to say what colors she shall wear. Otherwise 
she might chuose those that would kill the effect of other 
dresses in the same scenes, or be themselves spoiled by the 
hues of walls and hangings. Samples of the fabrics are 
examined under the lights that will be thrown on the gar- 
ments when worn. The colors being settled, the actress is 
privileged to g° to any dressmaker she likes and pay as 
much as she pleases out of her own pocket in addition to 
the amount allowed by the r. Thus some of the 
gowns seen at receptions and balls on the stage are from 
the same establishments that make similar finery for the 
wealthiest women in modish society. 

Indeed, the actresses are apt to keep a little in advance 
of the prevaili modes. In a measure they set the 
fashions. The kers help them to do so in the 
hope that orders for duplicates may come in.. If the 
play is away back in time and away off in place, so that 
the costumes are not to be in our own styles, they are first 
drawn in water-colors. Two or three different pictures 
are made for each. Several women are among the artists 
who get from one hundred to five hundred do for one 
of these jobs. Historical truth is demanded, but when 
faithful copies would be ugly the liberty of making them 
gel is taken. The hooped skirts of our women in 
1861, for instance, are merely in most of the war 
dramas. In the various kinds of plays in which the cos- 
tumes are wholly fanciful the designer has ample scope 
for originality. A set of drawings for a recent comic 
opera numbered two hundred and sixty-seven, from which 
the needed seventy-four were selected. 
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Old Clothes also are Provided with Great Care 


‘y IS not alone the finery of dress that calls for care. 
clothes are harder to get. 


Old 
Tattered gowns can hardl 
be made to order. To mereiy tear brand-new ones will 
not do. They must be made to look as though worn out. 
Rubbing and staining usually produce the right effect. 

The men get over this difficulty in a way that the women 
will not usually resort to. The actor assigned to the réle 
of a tramp does not hesitate to buy a real tramp’s suit. 
Washing and fumigation will make it safe to wear. If then 
it looks too clean he stains and smudges it. But the 
actress, with the sensitiveness of her sex, will not often put 
ou rags like that. She is prone to be fastidious, too, in using 
costumes that have been worn by other actresses. 

The mimic soldiers that you see in dramas of our Civil 
War, whether Union or Confederate, sometimes wear uni- 
forms that have seen service on battie-fields. Oftener they 
are from supplies that were sold cheap to dealers after 

ace came. Of these dealers managers bu ns, 

lankets, swords, etc. The theatrical costumers ~ Bm 
soiled costumes of various ages and countries on hand. 
They are the remains of former stage productions. An 
actor in quest of seedy clothes of any period or country can 
secure exactly what he needs of a dealer in costumes. 


be od 
When the Actors First Feel at Home in the Play 


ws have to be worn by many stage characters. If a 
blonde or a brunette has to turn herself into the other 
she may do it by dyeing or bleaching. That is better than 
putting false hair on, and is frequently done if the play is 
expected to last long. Under those circumstances an actor 
may let his locks grow long or cut them short. He may 
avoid the use of a false beard by raising one. But some 
— call for the powdered wigs of a bygone fashion. 
Zccentric characters commonly compel the actor to cover 
his own hair. Or he may be bald, so a wig is used. 
Wigs are so important on the stage that the maker is a 
specialist. He will adapt them to any need, but he will 
charge accordingly. Five dollars may buy a ready-made 
wig from his stock, though fifteen dollars is the average. 
But he gets from twenty-five dollars to one hundred dollars 
for an original piece of his best work. 

If the earlier rehearsals have not been held on the stage 
of a theatre the director gets the use of one as soon as 
possible. Until then the actors do not feel at home in the 
play. Nor can the director form a clear judgment of their 
work before he sees it from an audience’s point of view. 
Before this he has been right among them, explaining, 
illustrating, literally taking hold of them. Now he goes 
off the stage and observes critically all the things that he 
has made them do. Especially he studies the living pic- 
tures which follow one another in the action. He finds it 
necessary to make many changes. The movement at cer- 
tain points is slow, awkward or irrelevant. The climaxes 
at the ends of the acts require rearrangement, possibly 
involving a considerable amount of work. About this time 
the scenery is set up and the furniture putin place. Now the 
actors feel their environment. Makeshifts are discarded. 


wy 
Just Before the First Public Performance 


REHEARSAL ‘‘ with props’’ is next in order. All the 
movable objects, from my lady’s bodkin to my lord’s 
sword, are called propio. Ease must be acquired in 
handling them. If the play demands singing by a chorus 
or dancing by a ballet corps that feature has been pre- 
pared separately and is now introduced in its proper 
place. It it is a ‘‘ legitimate’’ drama, without songs, 
dances or other interpolated diversion, it still may call for 
music incidental to its absorbing scenes to make them 
more impressive. This has to be practiced carefully. The 
orchestra leader starts it at a cue spoken by one of the 
characters, and stops it at another, the catchwords being 
written in his score of the music. The “‘ effects off,” 
which include all the various noises which the author has 
described as being heard from outside, are timed by cues 
in the same exact manner. So is the management of the 
lights. Much depends on these aids. Rehearsals have to 
be held to perfect the incidental music, the outside effects 
and the shifts of light and darkness. Now the actors 
speak the lines with a care only for the cues. 

The final rehearsal of the new play is called a ‘‘ dress” 
rehearsal. It is just like an open performance, exce 
that there is no audience other than a few persons directly 
interested in the venture. Everything is done on the 
stage, or should be, precisely as though it were in public. 
The scenery is set and lighted. The players enact their 
parts in every particular. For the first time they appear 
in the guises or disguises that have been decided on. 
The language and the action have become familiar, but 
this is the first that they see of one another in the characters 
fully assumed. The manager, author and director criticise 
the performance, make further changes, perhaps, and hope 
that it will please the first audience. 

If the dress rehearsal has developed no unforeseen things 
requiring alteration the actors are not called together again 
until an hour before the time for the first oulinmanee to 

in. It is better to give them an interval of rest, though 
it is often impossible to do so, and it sometimes happens 
that they rehearse arduously right up to the moment for 
putting on their costumes. But the players should have 
twenty-four hours in which to settle their nerves, pull 
themselves together, and appre the first night of the 
new play in their best possible condition of mind and body. 
t that crucial occasion means to the actor and to the 
author will be the subject of the next article. 


we 
THE FIRST NIGHT OF A PLAY 


The fifth article of this series will appear in the next (the 
February) Journal. It will describe ‘‘The First Night of a Play,” 
First Night in the Smaller Cities What the Critics Write 
Why New York is Always Dreaded When an Actor has Stage Fright 
People in a First-Night Audience Where the Author Generally Sits 
Critics as “ First-Night Deadheads” How a Play's Success is Know# 

The preceding articles of ‘‘The Theatre and Its People’’ series 
that have appeared in the Journal are: 


How a Theatre is Managed, October, 1899 
How a Play is Written, November, “ 
How Actors are Trained, December, “ 
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YOU travel into the northwest corner 
of Canada, close under the shoulder 
of the Rockies, and ask a Sicanee 
Indian about the Nakannies, he will 
fill his pipe and smoke, and talk about 
anything in the world but these people. 
By lavish expenditure of tobacco and 

other things of rare value, and by persistently pinning him 
down to the business in hand, you may get him to talk of 
them. He will tell you that they are bad spirit Indians ; 
that they always hear when they are talked about, but are 
never seen. 

If two Indians go out after moose and never come back 
the solution is simple—they are with the Nakannies. Ifa 
family start at grandfather and die off until even the last 
papoose, swathed and laced tight in its moss-bag, is gone, 
that is the work of the Nakannies. 

That is the belief of the other tribes ; but the white trap- 
pers say that this tribe lives up in the gorges of the 
Rockies, and is tough—very tough. All agree, red, white 
and ‘‘ pinto,’’ that the Nakannies were once in the flesh— 
very much in the flesh. That was as I am going to tell you. 

Many moons ago they lived in the foothills of the 
Rockies, just at the great cut in the granite cliffs where the 
chinook wind comes smiling through and kisses the. babe 
snow into non-existence. That time no iron horse tore 
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4 The Home-Coming of the Nakannies 
; BY W.A.FRASER 


The first to listen to the priest was Day Child. 
father taught him French and the Christian religion. 

Above all, the Indian has a simple directness of thought 
which gets very close to the root of things. The good 
father taught Day Child that the Manitou of the paleface 
was all-powerful, and that men who sold themselves to the 
Evil One were sure to suffer in the end. The simpleness 
of that appealed to the primitive mind of the young 
Nakannie, and the longer he thought over it the more cer- 
tain he became that it was a very unpolitic thing to have 
anything to do with the Devil. Many times he filled the 
red stone bowl of his pipe and emptied it over this untor- 
tuous problem before he crystallized his ideas in words. 
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At last Day Child spoke : ‘‘ Your Manitou is chief over 
all the spirits, even as War Cloud is great among Indians. 
Is not that so, Paleface?’’ 

** It is true,”’ asserted the priest laconically. 

** He is greater than the Evil Spirit you have told Day 
Child about?’’ 

**T have spoken 
Descoign. 

‘* And the foolish braves you have told me of, who made 
treaty with this Devil, will not go to the Happy Hunting 
Ground at all ?’’ 


The 


that it is so,’’ answered Father 





“*SPELL HERE, BROTHERS, FOR WE ARE CLOSE TO THE LAND WHICH 


through the azure-draped portals of the castle mountains ; 
there were only the soft chinook and odd parties of 
Stonies or Nakannies, as they chased each other back 
and forth through the big gate, 

The land of the Nakannies ran to the very edge of the 
Stone rampart. They hunted the grizzly up to his rocky 
home and slew him; they ran the buffalo on the herb- 
turfed plain, and their tepees, built from the skins of the 
Slain bison, stood gorgeous white in the autumn sun. 
They were not stock-raisers; when they needed ponies 
they stole them. It wasn’t really stealing—the ponies 
were the spoils of war; also the scalps of the Blackfoot, 
that came home with the horse-hunting braves. 
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War Cloud was the chief. He had two sons, Eagle 
Strength, the elder, and Day Child. Their spiritual life 
was looked after by Wolverine, a Medicine Man. 

Then one day Father Descoign came among them. 
It was almost as though he had dropped from Heaven. 
Of a verity he simply came among them. War Cloud gave 
him a tepee, and told the young bucks not to molest the 
Paleface Medicine Man. if they were spoiling for excite- 
ment they could go out and cut the throats of the Blackfoot, 
Or go higher up in the mountains a bit and fight Stonies. 

ow the Nakannies were about as unarable a block of 
theological land as one could well look for, but that did 
Mot matter to Pére Descoign. The priests were all like 
that ; they came and hammered away at the unbelief of the 
pagar. tribes until some one believed ; then they kept on, 
and by and by others had faith. 


‘* Day Child’s words are true,’’ the priest said. 

‘*Then I will make treaty with God, who is your 
Manitou,’’ said Day Child decisively, holding out his hand 
to the white man as earnest of his intention. ‘‘ The Evil 
Spirit appeared to those foolish white men and made 
treaty with them ; is that not so, Paleface?” 

The father nodded his head in acquiescence. 

‘* Then call your Manitou to appear and make — 
with Day Child, that I and my tribe may be at peace wit 
this great Spirit Chief, your Manitou.”’ 

Now all this was rather startling to the good father, and 
he realized that the air was, so to speak, full of great 
things. Either the faith of this young warrior must be 
held, or his hope for good harvest in that field be forever 
abandoned. Bravery and diplomacy go hand in hand in 
the Christian crusade against the gods of the pagan 
Indians, so Father Descoign answered : 

‘* 1] will ask my Master to speak to Day Child, whose 
heart is inclined toward Him.” 

That night Father Descoign said to the young Indian : 
‘* To-morrow night the God of the palefaces, who is also 
the God of the red man, will speak to Day Child where 
the river bursts through the hills and falls over the rocks.” 

All that night the brave priest prayed forgiveness for 
the deed he was about to do. It was for the good of these 

or people that he would impersonate his Master for a 
little time. 

The next night Day Child saw God, even as the priest 
had said he would. The young son of the Chief and two 
Nakannies crouched silently beside the waterfall and 
waited for the paleface Manitou. 
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All the little tricks the reverend father knew—the 
luminosity of sulphurous matches damped and rubbed on 
the face, and all the rest of it—he practiced. It was a 
clumsy enough representation, but it succeeded ; and Day 
Child made treaty with the Great Spirit, who told him that 
the priest would show them the proper trail to follow 
through life. 

From that time on Day Child and his ever-increasing 
following prospered. They ceased from war and cut- 
throat horse stealings, and tilled the soil—childishly enough 
at first ; and got cattle, and waxed prosperous in the land 
which before had been but an ever-changing battlefield. 

A blood-fury was growing on Wolverine; his power 
was gradually becoming less. His medicine sometimes 
worked success for the braves who stuck to him and the 
old Chief, but often worked disaster. 

Sometimes, when they went forth to battle, and his medi- 
cine had said the foray would be successful, they came 
home very much the worse for wear, and considerably 
battered—some did not even come at all. But the priest’s 
medicine, which was God’s law, worked for good always, 
and Day Child’s band prospered. 

Then Wolverine worked his charms and had a dream. 
It was that Day Child would become stronger and 
stronger because of the evil cunning of the priest ; and, in 
the end, War Cloud and Eagle Strength would have to sit 


ty, 
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like squaws in the council, silent, when Day Child, who 
would then be chief, spoke. 

He roused the fury of the Nakannies saying that they 
would all become squaws. What would it profit them if 
they were prosperous, and worked like women in the 
field? The Blackfoot braves to the east of them, the 
Peigans to the south, the Stonies who were in the west, 
and the Crees who crouched among the gees and aspen 
in the north, would close in on them if they were not 
warriors, and take all they had—even their scalps and 
their women. 

What need had they to work like squaws—there were 
buffaloes to kill for meat, and their enemies had horses to 

ive for the asking? What more did they want? They 
Fad fire and food, and skins for their lodges, and a great 
name as warriors among the fighting people of that land. 
Would they trade all these comforts and all this glory for 
squaw valor, and toil and slave like packdogs? Would 
they be like this, or would they be braves? 
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Day Child and the priest had right on their side ; but 
they were terribly handicapped because of the labor their 
policy entailed. “Work will weigh down all the things of 
this world in the scale of an Indian’s calculation. The 
priest’s policy meant labor ; Wolverine’s, the traditional 
and actual life of an Indian—the killing of things for food 
and for pastime. 

If the priest’s argument had been backed up by cannon 
it might have succeeded, for he had a good start, thanks 
to his dramatic talent. But one morning the pitying stars, 
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millions of them, ere they stole away into the blue vault 
that arched the home of the Nakannies, looked down and 
saw the cold, drawn faces of Day Child and his Christian 
followers staring up at them with soulless eyes. There 
had been carnage in the night, and Day Child’s band, to 
the last brave, put to the Enile. Even the good priest 
had died fighting with his comrades. 

Remorse, and fear of the revenge of the palefaces for 
the murder of the priest, preyed on War Cloud’s mind, 
until he moved his whole tribe far north along the Rockies. 
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Moons came and went, and years rounded themselves 
into a decade, and War Cloud was called over the trail of 
mystery—the dark, unknown trail along which he had sent 
his own son, Day Child, moons before. His war pony was 
killed to carry him to the pgs 2 Hunting Ground, and his 
arrows were buried with him. Food was left for the long 
journey, and his lodge was left standing and untenanted. 

Then Wolverine spoke to the tribe : 

‘* Brothers, behold I am Wolverine! When I sleep 
Manitou comes and whispers that which is good for the 
Nakannies. Who told you that your Chief, War Cloud, 
would be called to the Happy Hunting Ground in two 
moons? Was not that Wolverine, who stands before 

ou? 
we When I make my medicine and blow it out upon the 
other tribes they become as children in their fear of you 
who are my braves. Who worked the medicine which 
nae 90 the pitted disease that ate into the flesh of the 
Blackfoot until they died like scourged rabbits? Was that 
not Wolverine—and was it not because they came in the 
night and stole the ae of our great Chief who has 
now gone to the Happy Hunting Ground? When I made 
medicine the Nakannie braves went forth and laughed at 
the arrows of the Blackfoot and Stonies, and brought back 
war ponies, and scalps, and glory to the lodges of our tribe. 

‘* Tt was I, Wolverine, who knew, because of my medi- 
cine, that trouble would come to you through the little 

leface priest, who spoke with the forked tongue of a 
alse Manitou. But the Chief, War Cloud, who is now 
dead, had a ae heart, and said, ‘ Let the little paleface 
rest in the lodges of the Nakannies.’ And for days 
Wolverine had evil dreams because of that. And the son 
of your great Chief listened to the paleface, and became a 
squaw. And others of the Nakannies who had always 
been warriors became squaws also ; they traded their war 
horses for the white man’s buffaloes, and worked in the 
fields like dogs. And the Blackfoot, who live where the 
sun rises, laughed ; and the Stonies, who are in the west, 
spat in the faces of these squaw Indians ; and because of 

e medicine of the priest the Nakannies sat like whipped 
children and were afraid. 

‘* Your Manitou, the Manitou of Indian braves, was 
angry, and spoke to Wolverine, and Wolverine showed 
these things to War Cloud, and he rose like a brave, and 
killed these squaw men—even his own son. That was the 
evil that came from the paleface Medicine Man. 
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** Wolverine, who had been far toward the rising sun, 
where the white men huddle like caribou, plenty as the 
trees of the forest, knew that they spoke with a forked 
tongue always ; but War Cloud’s heart was good, and his 
words were straight talk, and he did not believe 
niet: seg When Day Child was dead, you know, 
brothers, how the heart of your warrior Chief became soft 
with sorrow and the fear of the red-coats ; and he told us 
to come away to this land of barren rocks where there are 
no buffaloes. But now, brothers, Eagle Strength, the son 
of War Cloud, is Chief, and his heart thirsts for the land 
where he was born—where the buffaloes crowd the grass 
plains like clouds in the sky, and their fat will warm us 
and their skins keep us from the cold winds. Wolverine 
has made medicine, and knows that there are no red-coats 
there ; and that the spirits of Day Child and his squaw 
brothers have gone to the Happy Hunting Ground. 

** We will go back to our home prairies, and Wolverine 
will drive the spirits of the dead away, and you, my braves, 
will fight the Blackfoot and the Stonies, and conquer 
because of the medicine of Wolverine. Are we rabbits to 
skulk here among the stones because we have killed the 
squey men of the fork-tongued priest? ‘Wolverine has 
spoken,” 

When the Medicine Man sat down there was deep 
silence in the little — in which they lived ; for the awe 
of the home-going had stolen over the spirits of the 
Nakannies. 

Then Eagle Strength rose, tall and stately, every inch a 
warrior, and stiffening his bronze body, threw back his 
head, and from his powerful throat came, like the note of 
a bugle, the joyous battle-cry, full of defiance, and eager- 
ness, and resolve. Ev brave took it up, until the 
mountain-side rang with the wolflike cry of hundreds of 

voices. In their souls was that homesickness of 
years of exile from the child-land, that lingered like a 
memory of Paradise to these outcast red men. 

Now the Chief who had kept them there in the wilder- 
ness, far from the land stained with the blood of his own 
son, was dead ; and Manitou, through Wolverine’s medi- 
cine, had told them to go back where the grass was rich 
- and ve for oe acts, wat Se buffaloes, their 
buffaloes, thronged plain ; and there were enemies to 
fight in the open, and scalps and ponies to get by con- 
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there might also be objections to their goimg away. 
Wolverine would take the lay of the land in the dark, soto 
speak. That was the utility of the diplomacy ; the poetry 
was for the Indians, and saved discussion. 

When darkness had crept across the tangled mass of rose- 
bush and sweet grass, and the yellow-faced Gaillardias 
of the plain, and chased the dying sun up the gray of the 
foothills, and across the splashing crystals of the Bow 
River, and draped the tawny forms of the Nakannies in its 
sombreness, Wetvesine spoke to Eagle Strength, and the 
tribe moved down the sloping approaches to the Rockies, 
and stole silently, like spirit shadows, across the prairie. 

In each breast was the smothered joy of home-coming ; 
in each heart the pagan fear of the spirits of their murdered 
relatives. Even the dogs trailed their tails, and with flap- 
ping lips skulked close to the heels of the silent squaws. 
Not a babe prattled. The flower carpet of the flattened 
earth muffled the hoof-beats of the soft-stepping horses as 
the spectral troop slid through the thick gloom. It was the 
toed dear that was over all—the spirit-terror. 
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In front Wolverine rode his gray horse straight as an 
arrow for the old camping-home of the Nakannies. Even 
the horse, who was a sucking colt when the Indians fled 
from the fear of the red-coats, held his nose true to the 

int, as the mariner’s needle cleaves to the north. 
Volverine clasped the little medicine bag that dangled 
from his neck. Over and over he whispered a charm to 
ward off the spirit vengeance of Day Child. Once he 
turned on his horse and looked up at the Indian’s clock 
—the star-jeweled ‘‘ dipper.’’ The gleaming hand, circling 
round the North Star, had moved three hours since they 
rested. They were half way there, he whispered to Eagle 
Strength in a hushed voice. The Chief leaned far over the 


-neck of his horse to catch what Wolverine said. The 


muffled hollowness of the voice had been lost in the slip- 
ping of the hoofs in the dry grass. 

‘* Half way,’’ whispered Wolverine again; and Eagle 
Strength sat bolt upright and held his small bead-eyes 
straight forward into the gloom. 

When the dipper had cut three hours more from its 
circle path, and stood almost straight over the North Star, 
Wolverine stopped his horse and slid to the ground. 
The others closed around him silently, like soldiers formin 
up before a stockade that is to be assaulted at daybreak. 
little to the right the dark line of the earth rounded against 
the purple of the sky. The Medicine Man was standin 
with his face set against the mound. Eagle Strength an 
the others knew what that meant—on that hill Day Child 
and his band had made their last stand ; and on its top, 
unburied, they had been left for wolf and vulture. 

‘* Hobble the ponies and sleep here,’’ whispered the 
Medicine Man hoarsely. 

The night air was thick with stillness. Wolverine ran 
his hand over the flank of his horse; the gray was 
trembling, and his ears were twitching nervously back and 
forth—now cocking forward in nervous curiosity, now 
drooping back in irritable weariness. Wolverine fete 
even the horses were afraid. 

A low, trembling whimper cut through the night like a 
whistling arrow from the top of the hill on the right, the 
hill where the murdered Nakannies had lain. Then 
another and another weird call struck on their shrinking 
ears ; a pack of coyotes had winded them. A Pony broke 
away in affright and nearly stampeded the band. 

Wolverine steadied himself, and spoke sharply: 
‘* Nakannies, are you all squaws to let your horses get 
away?’’ 

Before any horse could be hobbled, a dull, rumbling 
moan came creeping through the grass and hushed the 
whimper of the wolves. It came from the black mass of 
mountains ; then it died away as suddenly as it began. 
The Medicine Man grasped his knife and waited, listening. 
Again he heard it. It was like the roar of angry spirits in 
the mountain gorges—just a moaning, and then there was 
silence. Again it came, longer and louder this time. The 
horses pricked their ears, and held their heads high with 
enc noses, facing the black line of the sleeping 

ills. 

Many times it called to them, this menacing voice of an 
angry spirit, always growing louder and fiercer. It was 
like the noise the ‘‘ thunder bird’? made when Manitou 
was angry. The fear that had been silent in the hearts of 
the braves began to mutter—they whispered to each other, 
‘* That is Day Child’s band crying for blood!’’ 
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Wolverine’s gray snorted and tossed his head impa- 
tiently from side to side, and rubbed his nose forcibly 

ainst the Medicine Man’s breast. Eagle Strength stood 
silently watching in the direction of the spirit noises. A 
dull, muttering rumble, breaking into a fierce, threatening 
call, startled them again, and a fiery eye glared at them 
from high up in the hills. Nastas, Eagle Strength’s 
mother, screamed and sank in a broken heap at the feet of 
the —_ Chief. 

The eye closed sullenly, the roar deadened, and there 
was only the muffled sound of something gliding through 
the gloom toward them. Then again it broke forth with 
malignant fury, shooting its rays in long shafts out into the 
darkness of the plain. It closed again, only to scorch 
their hearts nearer and fiercer the next second. No one 
oo now ; fear took them by the throat and paralyzed, 
their tongues. They could see little bright flashes of light 
ee rom the scales of the huge monster all along its 

y as it rushed screaming and hissing down through the 
gateway of the hills. Back on its tail were two little green 
eyes that fascinated Wolverine. It was the angry God of 

e murdered priest—the destroying Manitou he had said 
would surely punish them for the killing of men. 

Fear and anger sougnt in the blood of Eagle Strength. 
He had been a child—a fool. He had listened to the 
words of Wolverine and slain his blood-brothers, the 
Nakannies, because they believed in this God—the God of 
the paleface priest. e could see little green and red 
‘eyes peering at him from the darkness far in advance of 
the dragon-god with the monstrous eye. They were lesser 
spirits coming to devour his people because of the sin the 
false Medicine Man, Wolverine, had led them into, The 
dragon might destroy his people, but his hand would 
avenge their blood upon Wolverine. The huge, trailing, 

vomiting dragon was close upon them, when, with a 
and barbaric triumph, he plunged his 


af 


of 
_ knife to the hilt in the Medicine Man’s breast. 
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As the tribe streamed over the plains to escape, the fire- 
belching monster circled in toward them, and the hot 
breath from his evil-smelling body smote upon the nostrils 
of Eagle Strength as he lashed the last Nakannie across the 
iron path, under the very nose of the demon. Then they 
melted silently into the darkness of the long back-trail. 
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Over on the dragon there was a screeching, hissing, 
grinding, as the feet of the monster gripped the iron of the 
ph carn trail and strove to stop its headlong charge. 

assengers stood on their heads in the seats in front of 
them, and cursed and prayed, each according to his readi- 
ness of habit. A short man in a blue coat, all spangled 
with brass buttons, slid from the side of the dragon and 
ran forward to its head, with a loose, blinking eye under 
his arm. 

‘* What in blazes did you put on the ‘ emergency’ for, 
Dick?’’ he screamed into thé sulphurous jaws of the 
thing’s head. 

‘* Thought I was runnin’ into a pack of fool Injuns,’’ 
grunted a voice thick with the fullness of stopping a heavy 
express on a down grade. And a burly demon came out 
of the white, hot mouth and stood wiping his brow. 

‘* Did you see ’em, Dick ?’’ panted the little man. 

‘* Seed a swarm of ’em, an’ heerd’em scream. An’ the 
President, ol’ Van Horne, ’d rather wreck the best engine 
on the road than have a greasy ‘ nichie’ killed.”’ 

‘* It’s them spirits the fellows say are always about this 
ol’ camping-ground where they found a lot of dead Injuns 
when they were building the line. I guess that’s what you 
saw, Dick.’’ 

‘* Spirits be hanged! They was cavortin’ about on the 
track ’tween the rails on their saw-horse bronchos, an’ I 
slid right in among ’em. It’s a miracle if I hain’t killed 
none.”’ 

‘** T guess it’s all right, Dick—I hope we haven't killed 
any passengers,”’ said the conductor, unshipping the eye 
from his arm. ‘‘ All aboard.”’ 

The little lantern descried a circle in the air, the monster 
tore at the iron trail with his huge feet, the lights slid off 
and were swallowed up in the gloom of the prairie night, 
and the home-coming of the Nakannies had been disrupted 
by the Pacific Express. 





THE LAST AND THE FIRST 
By Mrs. Hamilton Mott 


apres HEY have a quaint old custom in Scandinavia: 
the people open their doors five minutes before 
midnight on the last night of the year and wait 
in silence until the last stroke of twelve tells each 
of the assembled families that the old year has 
gone out and the new one has come in. Here in our 
own country many of us repair to our churches and wait 
in prayerful silence, or sit musingly before the fire in our 
homes until the final moment comes. But whatever the 
custom or wherever the clime the same mysterious charm 
surrounds the last hour of the old year and the coming in 
of the first fresh hour of the new one. Every heart alive 
to hope and fear is impressed by the strange and inevitable 
division of time. If ever we like to be left alone to our 
thoughts it is in the last moments of a vear. We feel, as it 
were, suspended between a year slipping out and another 
being quietly ushered in. Behind us is the past: before us 
the inscrutable future. 

The young look forward to the new : the old would fain 
linger over the past. In the heart of the son looking into 
the fire grow the vigorous hopes of the new year. Into 
the memory of the father comes a picture of the time when 
he started to take up the burden of his self-support. Into 
the eyes of the daughter, only waiting for the roses to 
bloom again, comes the love-light as she thinks of the next 
old year’s night when she and another will together watch 
at the fireside in their own home. Into the mind of the 
mother at her’side comes also the picture of the next old 
year’s night when she too will watch at the fireside—and 
alone ! The young wife and husband, alone in their own 
home for the first time watching the old year out, see in 
the flicker of the flame a little white vision which the future 
will bring out of the unknown. The aged couple sitting at 
the fireside see also in the flames a little white vision— 
only it is in the past. The visions are the same. Only 
one fills the eyes with joy, the other with grief. 
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A strange division of time, this. We look at the hands 
of the clock as they mark the last second of the hour of 
twelve, and the first of the new hour of one. We feel as if 
something ought to happen to mark the going of the old 
and the coming of the new. But nothing occurs. The 
seconds tick on as at any other time of the year, and 
before the clock ceases to strike the midnight hour we are 
already several seconds out of the old and into the new. 
Then, as some one jumps up, and some loving voice says 
cheerily, ‘‘ A happy New Year,’’ we shake off the old, 
and the sense of freshness, the feeling of something new, 
the fascination of thinking that we have embarked upon 
something which a moment ago seemed dim and unknown 
takes possession of us. And so fear, and joy, and hope 
come nearer together within those few seconds than at any 
other time of the year. The last moment of the old: the 
first moment of the new : but in this case the first is the last, 
and remains with us. 

And so with hope millions stand on the closing day of 
the year with faces toward the future. ‘‘ What will it bring 
me?’’ each one asks himself. 

No one knows. And how well it is that we do not. It 
requires sober thought to realize that what we are and what 
we do are along the lines of a wise creation. It is often very 
easy for us to feel that we might change things for the 
better if the power and opportunity were but ours. But 
the most astute cleverness of man is a poor affair when 
compared with the simplest wisdom of God.’ And one 
thing that can make this new year before us happier is to 
have that one feeling, that one thought, that one faith 
always with us: That ‘‘ whatever is, is right’’ and for the 
best. Frequently we cannot comprehend at the time why 
this should be so, why that shoul: , and why some 
particular trial should come to us while some great joy 
comes at the same time to another ; why we should have 
so little and others so much. But nothing ever comes into 
our lives except what is for our good. 
shall clearly understand all. 
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Paris, June 20. 
Dear Margaret: 


E HADN’T the 
slightest . bit 
of trouble 
on_ arriving. 
Edith sent 

me a telegram as soon 

as she landed, and | 
started for Paris, get- 
ting here two hours 

sooner than she did, 

for she stopped on the way with a party from the steamer 

to see the lovely old cathedral at Amiens. I sat in the 

Gare du Nord watching the crowd and reading my guide- 

book until .the Boulogne train finally came, bringing 

Edith. She had studied Baedeker, that blessed guide, 
hilosopher and friend of tourists, as assiduously as I 
ad, so we both felt secure and confident. I went out of 

the station with my best French to engage a cab, and left 

Edith to struggle with the custom-house officials. When 

I came back I heard her saying sweetly and politely, 























VIEW FROM TOP OF THE ARC DE TRIOMPHE 


‘* Nothing to eat, no perfumes, no cigars. Nothing at all, 
Monsieur !’’ Edith’s smile would bewitch the grumpy old 
boatman at the River Styx to transfer her baggage to the 
other world without custom-house formalities, and the 
handsome, black-eyed young Frenchman was only human, 
and disdained lifting a single till in our trunks. A porter 
carried our light luggage to the cab, and we drove off. 

** There’« the Opera!’’ I cried, as we caught a glimpse 
of an enormous structure overloaded with ornamentation. 
** And the Madeleine !’’ said Edith a little farther on ; and 
then with one breath we exclaimed, ‘‘ The Place de la 
Concorde!’’ Before us lay the Champs-Elysées, with 
the great Arc de Triomphe at the far end, and behind us 
was the Jardin des Tuileries, with its gilded gates, and that 
great mass of buildings, the Louvre. You can’t imagine 
anything lovelier than this great pleasure-ground of Paris. 
There is everywhere something to interest one—every- 
where something to delight one! There is hardly a square 
foot of ground that art has not beautified. But the French, 
in their zeal to obliterate all memories of Dame Guillotine 
from the Place de la Concorde, have adorned it with foun- 
tains and statues, and an Egyptian obelisk, until one is 
reminded of a tragedian attempting a comedy. 

Rad 

— CERTAINLY is the loveliest city in the world—I mean 

the loveliest of its kind,’’ I said, twisting about in my 
attempts to get a glimpse of everything. Edith was lean- 
ing back comfortably and smiling at the chestnut trees that 
line the avenue, and at the Arc de Triomphe. She had 
already confided to me that as soon as the boat left New 
York harbor she had retired to her cabin, and, like the 
Lady Psyche in ‘‘ The Princess,’”’ had neither spoken nor 
stirred. Very naturally she was rejoicing to be once more 
on land, and if Paris had been the Desert of Sahara she 
would have found it Paradise. 

“*Some one has said that ‘when good Americans die 
they go to Paris,’’’ she remarked dreamily, ‘‘ and I cer- 
tainly do feel at home.”’ 

Il acknowleged that I, tdo, felt at home, but that I didn’t 
lay it to my excessive goodness, but to my industry in read- 
ing my guide- 
book and study- 
ing the map. I 
verily believe 
that I could have 
found my way to 
the pension in 
the darkness of 
midnight—that 
Is, 7 a wae 
hot the best- 
lighted city in the 
world, knowing 
no midnight. 

Edi 4 h was 
eying the great 
Arc with x ex- 
Pression that 
meant she 
Was thinking. 

Napoleon began it to glorify himself,” she said ; ‘‘ Louis 
Philippe finished it for the Be of France, and the only 
umphal entry the Arc has ever seen was to the glory 
e Germans. What I can’t understand is why the 
French, with their passion for demolishing things, didn’t 
Spare their Hotel de Ville and tear down this Arc.”’ 
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“Edith and I in Paris" is the series previously announced under 
MME title of ‘‘My Brother and I in Paris,” the latter title having 
announced under a mi ehensi 
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PLACE DE LA CONCORDE 





THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 


Edith and | in Paris 


The Experiences of Two Bright American Girls at the French Capital 


IN THREE LETTERS, OF WHICH THIS IS THE FIRST 


With Reproductions from Photographs by W. H. Rau 


‘*A Frenchman acts first and reasons afterward ; if he 
reversed the order of things he would be German. No 
Frenchman can be a German,”’’ I insisted. 

A dozen or more streets radiate from the place where the 
Arc de Triomphe stands, and down one of these streets we 
turned, and in a little cross-street, a stone’s throw from the 
Avenue du Bois de Boulogne, we found our pension, where 
our rooms had been engaged two months in advance. 

The Avenue du Bois de Boulogne is the finest residence 
street in Paris. It is there that the bankers, chocolate 
merchants and other moneyed Parisians have built them- 
selves wonderful new palaces. You will think us extrava- 
gant to encreach on the neighborhood of Crcesus, but it is 
very much cheaper than living down in the city, and a three- 
cent morning’s ride on the top of a ’bus is the proper tonic 
to prepare one for two or three hours in an art pre ti 
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O PROVE that we are economical young women shall I 
__tell you how much we pay at the pension? The 
tariff card, tacked on the wall of my rose-twined Marie 


Antoinette room, says the price is nine francs. Then how 
do I come to be paying only seven? One learns over 
here to marchander—‘‘to haggle, to bargain.” If 


madame’s prices read ‘‘ from seven francs,’’ and you write 
to her asking if she can let you have a room and at what 
price, she will probably reply that the only rooms she has 
unrented cost ten francs. But if you ask her if she has a 
room for seven francs the answer will probably be ‘‘ Yes.’’ 

We are, of course, beyond the pale of the bathtub, 
electric lights and big tips; the maid who cares for our 
room is satisfied to receive a modest fee, and it is with a 
thrill of delight that we pick up our candlesticks and say 
‘* good-night,’”’ just as they do in novels. The candle, 
like the buffalo, is fast disappearing before civilization, and 
we count ourselves fortunate to see it on its native heath. 

We are at a loss to know why Paris should be considered 
so abnormally expensive. We are comfortable and happy 
on two dollars a day, for when pensions, car fare and 
laundry are disposed of there is no more expense. The 
galleries, museums, public buildings and palaces are free 
to all—free as the parks and the boulevards. I dare say 
you are shocked at the idea of our living in a cheap 

arding-house. I myself looked at pensions askance 
when I first came over, but 1 am now converted. Pensions 
in Europe are not what boarding-houses are in America. 
Over here if a woman is thrown on her own resources 
about the only thing she can do is to keep a pension, and 
so widows of doctors, army officers, advocates and pro- 
fessors who speak half a dozen languages and know how 
to manage a house, turn to pension-keeping and make 
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GARDEN OF THE TUILERIES 


homeless people comfortable. Life in a pension is so tame 
that naughty people shun it ; so one’s fellow-boarders are 
usually nice, and one can ask questions, exchange experi- 
ences, and madame herself is a mine of information. 

It is the greatest shame in the world that you are not 
here with us riding about on the tops of the lumbering 
’buses, seeing gay Paris of the right bank and dingy Paris 
of the left bank, and the little Isle de la Cité where the 
royal palace used to stand before the Kings of France 
nl to the right bank, leaving the exquisite little Sainte 
Chapelle and Notre Dame behind them. Cabs are cheap, 
but ’buses are cheaper, the view better, and one’s fellow- 
passengers the French people, with here and there a 
tweed-clothed, monocled Englishman or a pair of maiden 
tourists like ourselves. But the best way of all to go sight- 
seeing is to walk, for then one can stop and peer into all 
sorts of delightful corners just when the spirit moves one. 


be od 


D° WE find it unpleasant going about alone? My dear, 
there are some myths that are cruelly long-lived, 
Over here they fancy America is rather a warm land filled 
with coobwois (meaning cowboys), Quackers (meaning 
Quakers), /es /ndians and European outcasts, with here 
and there an isolated but respectable New Englander, and 
they are firmly convinced that we are Quackers and all 
literally rolling in wealth, We, in our turn,.cling to that 
old superstition that ces messieurs are standing about 
everywhere with the intention of anne forlorn and 
helpless damsels. But they are not. I said to the pretty 
young sister of our dressmaker when she brought home 
our gowns: ‘‘ But you are a French girl and pretty, and yet 
you go about alone. Aren’t pom sometimes rude to 
ou?’’ And she answered: ‘‘ Very seldom, Mademoiselle. 

am only a sewing-girl, but I dress like a lady and behave 
like a lady ; every one sees that. Because, as you say, I 
am not ugly, I sometimes have eyes made at me, but I do 
not see the eyes. I have been betrothed five years to a 


young man who has a 
very good position in 
a bank. When I shall 
have earned my dowry 
we will marry. No, 
Mademoiselle, it is not 
necessary to see the 
eyes.’’ We have found 
it a very wise idea to 
follow our little dress- 
maker’s excellent plan 
and not see the eyes 
nor even think of 
them. In France killing glances really mean absolutely 
nothing. They are only a Bit of the social small coin, and 
are worth about a fourth of a cent apiece and noth- 
ing more, It is an unwritten law that monsieur shall 
bestow them on all pretty ladies, and the failure to do so 
would be as much a case of insubordination as though a 
private should neglect to salute his commanding General. 
In nine cases 
out of ten there 
is no thought of 
offending. 

The Parisians 
are so accus- 
tomed to the 
swarms of 
English and 
American girls 
who swoop 
down upon 
their city every 
summer clad 
in the Anglo- 
Saxon maiden’s 
uniform of shirt- 
waist and sailor 
hat that they 
take us for 

ranted, like 

e hail of win- 
ter or the west 
winds of spring. 
We are so pal- 
pably foreign- 
looking that they sit and watch us and muse about us 
pretty much as we might study a Chinese or any other 
outlandishly dressed person. They know that we are des 
Angilaises, and the study of humanity is a French fad. 
Mischievous boys sometimes shout things at us, and down 
in the Latin Quarter we have cocuabedalae suffered a bit of 
good-natured guying; but we weren’t in the least offended, 
for we knew just how funny it must seem to the denizens 
of the Quarter to see a bevy of serious-faced tourists, red 
Baedeker in hand, standing in awe before a statue or a 
fountain as familiar to them as is the sun. 
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"PReRe are just three things that we would not dare do in 

Paris, and those are to visit cafés that we don’t know 
anything about, to wander too far from the main paths in 
the Bois de Boulogne and the other great parks, or go out 
alone after dark. Some American girls do all these things, 
and they are the ones who have wild tales totell. If Edith 
and I want to visit the theatres or the boulevards by night 
we join a party from the pension, and as for visiting the 
suburbs—if we could once find a train or a coach that 
wasn’t filled to overflowing with tourists from our own 
land we would rise up and bless the day. One doesn’t 
object at all to being a tourist one’s self, but one does 
resent the presence of the hundreds of other tourists who 
spoil the view and interrupt one’s philosophical meditations 
on the mutability and tragedy of French history. 

How it would do to lunch alone in the suburbs I can’t 
say, for the English-speaking tourist, like the poor, we 
have always with us. 

The guide-books say that a lady can lunch alone at any 
of the first-class cafés in Paris, but unfortunately a lady’s 
pocketbook is not always commensurate with the ch 
of an aristocratic café, After a lunch in the Café de la 
Paix, for which we paid ten francs—I must confess it was 
worth it, and it was great fun watching the fashionable 
people about us—we humbly besought madame to tell us 




















GRAND GALLERY OF THE LOUVRE 
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AVENUE DU BOIS DE BOULOGNE 


if there were not some place in Paris where young women 
who were not millionairesses could stay the pangs of hun- 
ger at midday ; for you know a French breakfast is only a 
cup of café au /ait and a roll, and the uninitiated American 
suffers tortures béfore twelve o'clock. Madame gave us a 
number of addresses, chief among them being the Duval 
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establishments which are scattered all about the city. 
Then there is the Palais Royal! Fancy lunching for thirty- 
five cents in the palace built by Cardinal Richelieu and 
lived in by the brothers of Kings. The wild extravagance 
that was carried on in this palace dug some of the deepest 
trenches for the Revolution. When the ministers of Louis 
XVI told the Duc d’Orleans that they could raise no more 
money for him he hit upon the idea of building little booths 
all about the palace garden and renting them at enormous 
prices to jewelers, silk-mercers and venders of other things 
dear to the hearts of the Parisian ladies. A part of the 
galleries he converted into cafés, and it was from one of 
these cafés that Camille Desmoulins led his followers to the 
Bastille. Sacked by the mob four times, and nearly 
burned down during the Commune, the palace has been 
finally restored, but its glory is departed. The cafés are 
very modest affairs ; the engine that lights the National 
Library throbs in the centre of the garden, and the dia- 
monds in the booths are only paste. The real diamonds 
are in the Rue ‘‘e la Paix, one of the streets radiating from 
the Place de l’Opera, where most of the famous milliners 
and dressmakers have their tiny and exclusive shops. 
It is in this street and in two or three of the neighboring 
ones that all that is choicest in the world is for sale, and it 
is here that the rich people come to purchase. Once did 
we beard the lion in his den and buy a present of him. 
Edith, being better supplied with this world’s goods than 
I am, came forth from the ordeal with unruffed brow, but 
I have been lean of purse and meek of spirit ever since. 
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T IS only a little way from the Opera to the Church of the 
Madeleine, where the fashionable ladies of the right 
bank go to mass at noon clad in Worth and Felix gowns, 
while the vulgar herd, which includes Edith and me, stand 
by and admire. As a Greek temple the Madeleine is 
beautiful enough, but nothing could ever make me think of 
it as achurch. To me Greek architecture is always secu- 
lar and pagan. For churches I love the Gothic with hun- 
dreds of little spires going up, and up, and up. 
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To have too many plans for sightseeing is worse than 
having none at all. We knew exactly what we wanted to 
see when we came, and we were determined not to see too 
much and never to get tired. The Louvre is the pride and 
the jewel of Paris, and our one fixed and inflexible rule is 
to spend two hours every morning in the galleries while it 
is cool, and before the crowd comes to jostle us about and 
push us away from the pictures. The guide-books say 
very naively, ‘‘ The Louvre cannot be properly seen in 
one day.’’ I should think not. A lifetime would be all 
too short. The lovely Venus is there enshrined all alone 
in a dull red vaulted room, and on the first landing of the 
grand stairway the Winged Victory holds us in amazed 
wonder and admiration. It takes two hours to traverse 
all the rooms of the Louvre, and more than half of these 
are filled with the most of what remains of the best art of 
three thousand years. It is an excellent rule that only 
the works of masters dead for ten years can be placed in 
the Louvre: that saves this museum of museums from 
being filled with the fads and fancies of the moment. 


bod 


WE HAVE been seeing some of the fads and fancies in the 

Salon which is held every May and June in the Palais 
de |’Industrie. It is at the Salon only that anything like an 
adequate idea of modern French art can be gained. Some 
of the ‘‘ impressions ’’ hung on the line made us recognize 
the wisdom of the directors of the Louvre. Like the fame 
of some books, the fame of some pictures is noisy but 
ephemeral. The Luxembourg Gallery is a sort of winnow 
for the Louvre. When the Covecunant buys a picture it 
is sent to the Luxembourg, where time and the breath of 
criticism decide what is wheat and what is chaff. The 
wheat is ultimately sent to the Louvre, and the chaff is 
sold or transferred to provincial galleries. 

And the Ecole des Beaux-Arts! That is the highest art 
school in the land and the acme of Bohemianism. All our 
lives we have read about Bohemian life in Paris and we 
were wild to see some of it. Naturally, we didn’t hazard it 
alone, but managed to cajole a dear old clergyman of the 


Boer Girl of South Afr 


BY HOWARD C.HILLEGAS 


January, 1900 


Church of England to get us cards of admittance, and 
roperly chaperoned by him, and his wife and sister-in- 
aw, two very substantial ladies, we passed through the 
lovely portal of the palace that harbors the art school most 
famous in the world for its fine work and its bad behavior, 
And the air! It was redolent of paint and tobacco smoke, 
and tingling with the slang of a dozen nationalities. The 
future Thorwaldsens and Raphaels made remarks about 
us in a bored manner_as though performing a necessary 
duty, and life in the Ecole des Beaux-Arts seemed to us 
to be gliding along in a very humdrum manner. 
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ND then there are the frescoes. I frankly confess that if 
there is anything in Paris that will vanquish me it will 
be the mural paintings. The churches and palaces are full 
of them, and whenever we enter a palace where there are 
none we breathe a prayer of thanks. Some of the frescoes | 
like well enough at first sight ; but those of saints whom 
one has never heard of, painted in dark corners where they 
must be studied out by candlelight a bit at a time, are 
really too fatiguing—not worth while, I may say. 
Yesterday we went to see something that is not true art, 
but which comes very near to it, and that is the Gobelins, 
True art must be creative, and the Gobelin tapestry is 
only the exact copy of some painted picture. I had always 
the idea that these tapestries were fady old things, and, 
like the faded old frescoes, must be admired whether or 
no. I had, further, the impression that the general tone 
was blue, having seen and heard a great deal about 
‘* Gobelin blue’’; but it isn’t, and another of my long- 
cherished ideas was rudely dispelled. You can’t fancy 
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picturesque ceremony. 


from sundown until break of day. 


courtship is <8 liar ney to announcing the engagement, and then the prospective bride 
ration for the wedding. 

wedding is always an event of almost national importance and is really a most 
The friends and relatives may arrive a day or two ahead of time, 


HE daughter of the Transvaal furnishes 
an ideal picture of womanhood at the 
end of the nineteenth century. Behold 
her—tall, muscular and ruddy-cheeked 
—standing before the door of her daub 
and wattle cottage on the plain, shield- 
ing her face from the tropical sun with 

one hand, and with the other holding a rifle which 

she will bring to bear upon the first of the enemy 
that her straining eyes shall discover. 

The Boer girl is a daughter of solitude. No civi- 
lized girl on earth lives in such a lonely, dreary, 
uninteresting country as that in which this patriotic 
child of the African plain is content to live. Her 
nearest girl neighbor lives ten, or twenty miles away, 
and she thinks herself favored if she is able to see another 
girl once a month. 

The Boers are a pastoral people, content with the simple 
life which their occupation carries with it. Their country is 
the veldt, a plain far less interesting and beautiful than the 
great Western prairies of America, and unrelieved by natural 

rowths of trees or shrubs except along the watercourses. 
n the midst of this palling, brain-fagging veldt the Boer girl 
has her home, and there she is conmele to spend her life in 
solitude. Her grandmother was accustomed to the finest 
luxuries and entertainments that Holland, France and 

Germany afforded in those days—for the Boers come of high 

lineage—but the Boer girl of to-day has seen nothing grander 

than the simple attributes of life on a South African plain, 
and consequently she pines for nothing better. 

One-half of the Boer girl’s life is spent in following the 
flocks and herds of her father. At the gf aaagen. of the dry 
season the Boer farmer locks his cottage door and becomes a 
nomad. He places some of his household effects in several 
large wagons not unlike the old-time ‘‘ prairie schooners,”’ 
and, accompanied by his wife and children, leads his sheep and 
cattle in pursuit of water and pasture. 

When the wet season begins, and the nomads have returned 
to their homes, the Boer girl is busily engaged in her studies, 
which, if the father of the family has realized sufficient money 
from the sale of cattle and sheep, are directed by a governess 
brought from one of the towns. If a governess is not pro- 
vided, the mother teaches the daughter, and if the finances of 
the family are too low to allow the purchase of the necessa 
supplies then the Boer girl has the family Bible as her only 
text-book. The Boers are as familiar with the Bible as they 
are with the rifle, and a mother would consider her daughter’s 
education neglected if she were not equally familiar with both. 
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Bit the Boer girl has amusements, too, although she cannot 
gossip about large parties, balls or church weddings. 
The governess has taught her to dance, and it is a treat to 
waltz with this girl who has never seen an evening gown or a 
waxed floor in her life. She has innumerable indoor and out- 
door es which she plays with her brothers, and she can 
ride horseback or drive a bullock-team with equal facility. 
She is able to go to a town only once or twice a year, and 
then it is to attend the Nachtmaal, or communion, which is 
the chief festival of these deeply religious people. The 
journey to the town is made in ox-teams, and may require a 
week’s or a month’s time, but it is always an e in a 
Boer girl’s life, especially if she is about sixteen, be se she is 
re gee to have attained the matrimonial age. Then some 

l, robust Boer youth, whom she has met at former 
Nachtmaals, may summon enough courage to ask her whether 
he may call at her home and have an “‘ up-sitting,”” which 
is a sort of ultimatum before an ultimatum. If she consent 
the young Boer will shortly afterward ride on horseback many 
miles across the plain to the girl’s home, and will prove that 
he is worthy of her love by ‘‘ sitting up’’ and talking with her 
or two young Boers to arrive at this period of 
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guns are 


decided, and joy is unconfined. 


dancing and playing games. 
of etiquette for an 


the following day. 


tanta—unc 


the Dutch dialect called ‘‘ Taal.’’ 


seminaries in Cape 
well as the piano or violin. 


found touring in the European capitals. 







anything lovelier than the real Gobelins—they are so rich, spars 
and soft, and delicately shaded ! The 
Which would you like the better, a ten-thousand-dollar of Jar 
bit of tapestry or a French gilt hatpin? I shall bring Oceat 
what you say, for a soldier knows only his orders. I am of ons 
at the end of my paper, and Paris is the loveliest city in from 
the world! The next time I shall tell you more. salute 
Ever faithfully yours, ELinor. that c 
see its 
last s 
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according to the distance to be traveled, and the centu 
Boer homestead becomes a most animated scene. 
Scores of ox-teams are scattered about the sur- ort 
rounding Pome ; negro servants are bustling around ; at Mé 
red promiscuously whenever more guests earlie 
arrive; dancing, feasting and coffee-drinking are Calcu 
carried on in the cottage and everywhere around it; will b 
impromptu shooting-matches and horse-races are on 
After the ceremony, and after all the guests have Lond 
kissed the bride and bridegroom, the wedding feast tow: 
is eaten, and then the guests spend the night in Comi 
It would be a breach hour 
ot the guests to depart before York 
the dawn, and, indeed, the fiddler’s music and the peop! 
sound made by the dancing feet are often heard until noon of Chi N 
The wedding tour consists of a journey — 
to the cottage and farm which the husband has secured from posacan 
his father and which adjoins the old homestead. will t 
One of the oldest Boer customs requires that as soon as a wh 
son secures a wife he shall receive an inheritance of land from " + 
his father, and usually this consists of a part of the old home- ee 
stead. After all the sons in the family have married and om 
received their inheritances of land, it is assumed that the = 
aged parents have earned their reward, and consequently they pn 
are provided and cared for by their children, who entertain = 
them for specified lengths of time each year. bog 
vga it wil 
T° THE younger generation all the older Boers are 00m and canal 
i and aunt—and there is seldom a departure 
from this custom. The Boer daughter-in-law is quite as F 
respectful to the parents of her husband as he is, and the witti- O 
cism concerning the mother-in-law is not appreciated by the cent 
Boers, whose home life furnishes no basis for its use. It is Ja - 
singular but true that the savage Zulu, who has been the sem ; 
neighbor of the Boers for more than a century, fears his "soma 
mother-in-law beyond measure, and turns his back toward a 
her, and hides his face in his hands, while the Boer mother-in- power 
law is regarded with quite the opposite feeling. 1 ’ 
The Boer girl who lives in the cities and towns naturally oo 
has more opportunities than her country cousin, and she jan 
differs little trom the American town girl except that she uses dred 
here are many wealth two c 
Boers in the Transvaal, and the daughters of these can mom | then 
several languages fluently. They are sent to the ladies’ as d 
Town and Grahamstown, can speak Just 
French, German and English, and can play golf or tennis, as close 
They spend their vacations at the of th 
seashore at Durban, on the Indian Ocean, or perhaps can be year 
The Boer girls, whether city or country bred, find in A 
Madame Kruger, the wife of the President, one of their sex a nu 


whom they adore. Their love for the ‘‘ First Lady of the 
Land”’ is almost akin to worship, and her picture is to be 
seen in a prominent ition in every Boer homestead in the 
country. Madame Kruger is a typical Boer woman of the 
older generation. Her ancestors were well-born Hollanders 
who went to South Africa two hundred years ago to escape 
religious persecutions. Although the President is several 
times a millionaire, Madame Kruger directs all the details of 

_management of the Executive Mansion in Pretoria, the 
capital city of the Republic. She has several native servants 
to do the laborious part of the household work, but she 
insists upon preparing and serving her husband’s meals and 
brewi is coffee without assistance from any one. 

The Executive Mansion is the rendezvous of every Boer 
who visits Pretoria, and Madame Kruger shares equally with 
her husband the pleasant task of entertaining all who come in 
a manner which is highly gratifying to admirers of democratic 
institutions. There are no social distinctions among the Boers, 


and the country girl who has never before been outside the boundaries of her father’s 
farm is on the same social plane at the Executive Mansion as the city girl who has j 
returned from a Parisian ladies’ seminary ; nor does the city girl pretend to be soci 

Vanity is not a characteristic of the Boer girl; on the contrary, it is her love 
of others that gives her a high place in the opinions of those who have seen her. 


superior. 
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Where the New Century .will.Real 


<x tt “By Wohn Ritchie ~dr 








HERE is a good deal of sentimental interest 
attaching to the opening of a new century. 
Which land will see it first? Whose eye will 
be the first to note its advent? Whose hail 
will usher in its earliest moment? Like so 
many of the phenomena, such as the eclipse 
and the transit of the planets, the incoming 

. of the twentieth century will be in a region so 
sparsely settled as to be almost devoid of human life. 

The first moment of the twentieth century, the first second 
of January 1, 1go1, will occur in the midst of the Pacific 
Ocean, along a line conforming in general to the meridian 
of one hundred and eighty degrees east and west longitude 
from Greenwich. ‘There is here no land of consequence to 
salute the new century ; no human eye, save, perchance, 
that of the watch on board some tiny = will be there to 
see its entrance, and its only welcome will be, perhaps, the 
last strokes of the eight bells marking midnight on board 
some steamship or vessel which, by chance, may cross the 
meridian at that instant. 

The first people to live in the twentieth century will be 
the Friendly: Islanders, for the date-line, as it may be 
called, lies in the Pacific Ocean 
just to the east of their group. 
At that time, although it will be 
already Tuesday to them, all 
the rest of the world will be en- 
joying some phase of Monday, 
the last day of the nineteenth 
century. At Melbourne the 

ple will be going to bed, 
or it will be nearly ten o’ clock ; 
at Manila it will be two hours 
earlier in the evening; at 

Calcutta the English residents 

will be sitting at their Monday 

afternoon dinner, for it will be 
about six o’clock; and in 

London, ‘‘ Big Ben,’’ in the 

tower of the House of 

Commons, will be striking the 

hourofnoon. In Boston, New 

York and Washington half the 

people will be eating breakfast 

on Monday morning, while 

Chicago will be barely con- 

scious of the dawn. At the 

same moment San Francisco 
will be in the deepest sleep of 
whatis popularly called Sunday 
night, though really the early, 
dark hours of Monday morning, 
and half the Pacific will be 
wrapped in the darkness of the 
same morning hours, which be- 
come earlier to the west, until 
at Midway or Brooks Islands 
it will be but a few minutes 
past midnight of Sunday night. 
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F COURSE, everybod 
knows that the twentie 
century will begin on Tuesday, 
January 1, 1901. It is true that 
some thoughtless individuals 
have obscured the matter by 
hasty expressions of opinion, 
setting the date for January 1, 
Igoo. But such persons have 
forgotten that we begin to 
count with 1, and that the hun- 
dred is not completed till the 
two ciphers have appeared, and 
then the new hundred begins, ' 
as did the old one, with 1. DRAWN BY H. J. BOCKMEYER 
Just as the year 100 with its 
close marked the completion 
of the first century, so will the 
year 1900 with its last moments 
our nineteenth century, and 1901 begin the twentieth. 
e actual date-line varies from the theoretical one in 
a number of places. Starting at the North Pole it fol- 
$ the meridian of one hundred and eighty degrees to 
t seventy degrees north latitude, where it curves to 
east about ten degrees so as to pass through Bering 
Strait and include all of Siberia in the Russian day. Then 
it takes a reverse curve across to one hundred and seventy 
east longitude to include the Aleutian Islands in 


our American day. Then in the open ocean it regains one 
ed and eighty degrees and passes by Brooks Island 
and across the Equator. At about five degrees south lati- 


tude it curves again to the east nearly ten degrees so as to 
ive the Friendly Islands the Australian fi It then 
regains the meridian of one hundred and eighty degrees 
just to the south of Chatham Islands and follows this line 
across the Antarctic continent to the South Pole. 

li who cross the Pacific Ocean gain a practical knowl- 
edge of the change of day at the date-line. Vessels going 
west when they reach this line skip a day, while in going 
fast a day is repeated, so that there are two consecutive 

of the same-name in a ‘‘week”’ of eight days. 

one could have truly rapid transit, and be able to pass 

the meridian of one hundred and eighty degrees 
from the North Pole to the Equator in a moment, he would 








have a strange experience if the time selected for the jour- 
ney were a few moments after midnight on the morning of 
Tuesday, January 1, Igor, the first day of the twentieth 
century. Near the Pole it would be the twentieth century, 
Tuesday morning ; at sixty degrees north latitude it would 
be Monday morning that was beginning, the last day of the 
nineteenth century, for here it is that the western sweep of 
the date-line includes the Aleutian Islands in the American 
day. At thirty-five degrees north latitude it would be 
again Tuesday in the new century. 
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[F A VESSEL ers og to be in the vicinity of the date-line 

on Sunday night, December 30, 1900, it would be possible, 
at the moment of crossing the line, for the watch, himself 
already in the twentieth century, to call back to the helms- 
man, who would be just at midnight of the next to the last 
day in the nineteenth century. Or, if the vessel happened to 
be becalmed just on the meridian it would be possible to 
walk aft into the nineteenth century and forward again into 
the twentieth, a veritable turning back of Time in his flight. 
On the other hand, if an eastbound vessel approached the 





GLOBE SHOWING, BY DOTTED LINES, WHERE EACH NEW DAY BEGINS. THE 
WHITE STAR INDICATES WHERE THE TWENTIETH CENTURY WILL OPEN 


meridian at night it might see the nineteenth century close 
at midnight of December 31, pony and then have a second 
closing of the same century the next night at the end of 
the repeated day. - 
Such speculations as these may be carried to any desired 
extent, and serve to show some of the curiosities of the line 
along which the day, the year and the century all begin. 
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B sin meridian of one hundred and eighty degrees east 
and west of Greenwich traverses the Pacific Ocean 
from north to south. While it does not cross any import- 
ant country, still these seas are so well sprinkled with 
islands that many lie close to the line, some of the larger 
groups are divided by it, one or two islands are bisected, 
and at the north and south it encounters parts of continents. 

In the extreme north the line marking one hundred and 
eighty degrees runs across Wrangel Land in the Arctic 
Ocean. For one or two hundred miles it stretches across 
the continent of Asia, passing from Cape North to Cape 
Tringa, Eastern Siberia, crossing between these places a 
uite important arm of the ocean, the Gulf of Anadyr. 
diberia extends some ten degrees to the east of the merid- 
ian, Bering Strait being in longitude one hundred and 
seventy degrees west. From Asia the meridian crosses 
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Bering Sea to the Aleutian Islands, passing through the 
narrow channel between Amchitka and two minor islands 
of the Andreanoffski group. For more than fifteen hundred 
miles to the south there is open sea uninterrupted by 
islands important enough to map, till inabout twenty-eight 
degrees north latitude Midway or Brooks Islands, made 
famous by Stevenson in his story of ‘‘ The Wreckers,’’ lie 
quite close to the line on the easterly side. Maurelle 
Islands, not far distant, lie to the west of the meridian. 

For another long distance, nearly — degrees, there is 
open ocean, till at eight degrees south of the Equator the 
line runs through the Ellice Islands, passing about ninety 
miles to the east of Funafuti, the largest of the group. 
Mitchell Island is just east of the meridian and almost 
touching it. Ten degrees farther south lies the Fiji group. 
The line barely escapes the eastern point of Vanua Levu, 
the northernmost of the large islands, and cuts squarely in 
two the neighboring minor islands, Rambi and Vuna. ne 
hundred miles to the south, Totoya, of the same group, is 
grazed by the line, which then passes over five hundred 
miles of ocean to the Kermedec Islands, some three or 
four hundred miles northeast of New Zealand. The merid- 
ian passes about seventy-five 
miles to the east of New 
Zealand, but. is to the west of 
the adjacent Chatham Islands. 
South four or five degrees and 
just west of the line are the 
islands of Bounty and 
Antipodes, the latter of which, 
in fitty degrees south latitude, 
are very nearly the antipodes 
of London. Tothe south there 
are no other islands, and the 
meridian of one hundred and 
eighty degrees strikes the 
southern continent in Victoria 
Land at about eighty degrees 
south of the Equator. 
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Ts is the strict, theoretical 
position of the date-line, 
that line along which the day 
begins, and it would be the 
actual line itself but for the fact 
that every rule made by man is 
subjeci to exceptions. The 
exceptions to this rule have 
gradually crept in through the 
manner of colonization or 
settlement, or the demands of 
business. In deference to the 
latter some of the recent 
changes have been made. 

The Spaniards going west 
from their possessions in 
America carried their day to the 
Philippine Islands. The Dutch 
sailing east took their day with 
them to the adjacent islands of 
Borneo, Sumatra and Java, 
and to China. The circuit of 
the earth having thus been 
completed, there was the differ- 
ence of a day between Manila 
and its neighbors, Manila being 
behind. the business inter- 
ests of the different islands 
brought them into closer rela- 
tionships the absurdity of hav- 
ing different day-names in 
places so close together was 
the more striking. Accord- 
ingly, about the middle of the 
century the authorities ar- 
ranged for a unification of the 
dates, and a day was skipped 
by the Filipinos, the day being 
December 31, 1844. They 
went to bed on the evening of December 30, 1844, ‘and 
awoke the next morning on Somers I, 1845. 

The Russians, who Siberia and Alaska, 
brought eastward the day of St. Petersburg and maintained 
it on this continent till Alaska became a part of the 
United States. The Alaskans in their reckoning of the 
date were one day ahead of their neighbors, the Canadians, 
and of our people. When we acquired Alaska we made a 
change in the interests of business, deciding that it would 
be better for all parts of the United States to have the 
same day. We set the date-line to the west ten degrees 
past the meridian of one hundred and eighty degrees so as 
to include in our day our outermost island, Attu. For this 
reason, Attu, being in east longitude one hundred and 
seventy degrees, is the latest place on the earth to retain 
any certain day. : 

in the same way certain groups of islands in the southern 
Pacific, whose business relations are mainly with the Austral 
continent, have been included in the day with Australia and 
New Zealand, although some of them are to the east of one 
hundred and eighty degrees. The Friendly Islands and 
the smaller members of the Fiji group are non these. 
Near at hand and still to the east lie the Samoa Islands, 
but authorities differ as to the reckoning of time in them. 
They probably also have the day of Australia. 
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* Chapter Two 


hades Y SLOW degrees 
the piano be- 
aehaeae came an essen- 
ee€2¢e¢ tial part of the 
Donahues’ domestic life. 
At first it was a sacred 
thing which cast a gloomy 
spell over the parlor. It 
would have driven out 
the little Donahues even 
if they had dared to vio- 
late the frequent warn- 
ings of Mrs. Donahue to 
** Kape away fr’m th’ 
ianny, ye bad childher.”’ 
t terrified and subdued 
Donahue when he peeked 
into the darkened room 
and saw it drowsing in 
the corner like a sleepy 
dragon, a mysterious and 
extensive object. But as 
time went on it became 
more familiar. 

Seeing that the piano 
did not rise on its bow- 
legs and bite the Donahue 
family, it suffered the fate 
of all harmless creatures 
and became a beast of 
burden. Books were laid 
upon it, and vases, and a bust of Grandpa Donahue in a 
cylindrical glass case. Mr. Donahue himself began to feel 
more at ease with the monster. There may have been a 
fellow-feeling between them, with the single difference 
that the piano protested more vigorously under abuse. 
Mr. Donahue, being of a mechanical turn, only enjoyed 
his daughter’s playing when the cover was lifted so that he 
could study the simple magic of the hammers rising and 
falling to the touch of the keys. He would sit in mild 
impatience while Molly played a variation of ‘‘ Lilly 
Dale ’’ until his curiosity overcame him, when he would 
cry, ‘‘ H’ist th’ lid, Molly,’’ and watch, enchanted, the 
commotion suddenly presented by the interior of the piano. 
But Mrs. Donahue was not disposed to permit familiarity 
to degenerate into contempt. It was her duty every night 
to collect the articles deposited on the piano by Mr. 
Donahue—the infamous collar, a clay pipe, the stump of a 
cigar, a pack of cards. One night she found that Mr. 
Donahue, left alone in the parlor, had absent-mindedly 
placed one shoe on the sacred instrument. Donahue 
went down to the mills the next morning looking worn 
and weary. 

** What aiJs you, Malachi?’’ asked the superintendent. 

** I didn’t dices well las’ night,’’ said Mr. Donahue. 
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Mr. Donahue then learned his place with relation to the 
piano, but he had other music lessons. He had only 
arrived at a dim appreciation of ‘‘ Home, Sweet Home,” 
and begun to tolerate the five-finger exercises for a sort of 
continuity that it presented to his unmusical ears, when he 
was told one morning at breakfast that supper would be 
early that night, ‘‘ so’s things can be Geass away f’r th’ 
musicale.”’ 

‘* What’s that?’’ mumbled Mr. Donahue, plying knife 
and fork. 

** Molly’s ast some young people in f’r th’ avenin’, an’ 
9 er be singin’ an’ playin’. F’r th’ love iv goodness, 
Malachi, thry an’ look a little ginteel.’’ 

Mr. Donahue’s mouth at this time was full of hot coffee, 
but his desire to reply shone in his bulging eyes. By the 
time he had swallowed the coffee, and cooled its fiery 
downward path with a hurried gulp of water, the reply had 
faded from his mind and he arose with a grunt, seized his 
dinner-pail and dashed up the street toward the rolling- 
mill. e invariably raced to work and came home slowly, 
in which respect alone, as Mr. Dooley said, he was ‘‘ th’ 
revarse iv a fun’ral.’’ ; 

Mr. Donahue returned to find the household wild with 
excitement. Mrs. Donahue sat at the head of the table 
richly and awfully attired in the ‘‘ grow-grained silk 
dhress” that came out only on occasions of great cere- 
mony. The littke Donahues were swathed in napkins to 
save the freshness. of their Sunday clothes. Robert 
Emmett Donahue, the oldest son, about to graduate from 
St. Ignatius College, was stiff but elegant in an extremel 
high collar, and Molly Donahue fluttered in a white froc 
and blue ribbons from the dining-room to the parlor. 
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** Ye’ll have to make haste with yer supper,’’ said Mrs. 
Donahue when her husband sat down, smelling of soap, 
and glanced furtively around the table. ‘‘ Ye won’t have 
more thin time to git ready f’r th’ folks.’’ 

‘** Don’t bother about dad,’’ said Mr. Donahue, junior. 
** He'll get through fast enough, all right, all right. He 
may be slow at the start, but he finishes fast, with or with- 
out interference.’ 

Mr. Donahue looked up fiercely, but restrained his 
speech, diverting his mute rage to an attack on the supper. 

e meal effected a change in his appearance. He became 
more 1. When he had finished the last saucerful of 
tea he leaned back in his chair and demanded of Timothy : 

** Who’s r-runnin’ against Hogan in th’ Fifth?” 

** Dorsey,’’ said Timothy. 

** He ain’t got th’ ghost——”’ 

““Now niver mind about yer politics,’ cried Mrs. 
Donahue. ‘‘Come in here an’ change yer clothes. 
ba ys white shirt on th’ bed.’’ 

. Donahue again seemed about to explode. His face 
reddened and his eyes blazed. Timothy Donahue laughed 
and said : ‘‘ Go in, dad, and be harnessed.”’ 


*The first smagter of the “Molly Donahue” sketches was pub- 
in the ber issue of the Journal. Others will appear 
im successive numbers for the greater part of 1g00. 
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Mr. Donahue rose and retired to the bedroom, and Mrs. 
Donahue whisked off the white tablecloth and replaced it 
with a splendid one of green and gold with a fringe. 

The doorbell sounded and there was a rush of minor 
Donahues to the window. Mrs. Donahue dispersed them 
with waving hands and whispered invective. Timothy 
Donahue pulled at his cuffs and stood in the doorway, 
while Molly Donahue received the guests. 

‘* Good-evening, Miss Dorsey! I’m so glad you came. 
And Mr. Dorsey, how do you do?’”’ 

‘** I’m very well, Miss Donahue !”’ 

‘*I’m all right,’’ said Mr. Dorsey. ‘* Hello, there, 
Tim! Looking pretty smooth for yourself to-night !’’ 

‘* You’re not bad yourself, Bill.’’ 
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The guests came in twos and threes, the feverish and 
eager girls, the stalwart and amused big brothers, the 

uzzled old folks. Father Kelly arrived briskly, shaking 

ands with everybody, asking a question here, delivering 

a compliment there. With great pomp and ceremony 
entered Mr. Dooley, his silk Rat in one hand, his cane in 
the other, making a Colas XIV (of Ireland) bow at the door. 
Then came Miss O’Brien, the music teacher; Mr. Casey, 
the retired plumber, and his wife; and with the appearance 
of the Honorable John Reilly, a tall, well-groomed, serious 
young man, lawyer, member of the Legislature, and possi- 
le candidate for Congress, the party was complete with 
the exception of Mr. and Mrs. Donahue. 

Something was evidently happening to Malachi, for from 
the bedroom issued moans and mutterings. Mrs. 
Donahue’s warning whispers came out sharply; then 
there was a loud yelp of pain. ‘‘ Glory be, ye’re twishtin’ 
th’ neck aff me.”’ ‘‘ S-st.”’ ‘‘ Hol’ on, I tell ye; don’t 
thry to pull me through that buttonhole.’’ ‘‘ S-sh.’’ 
‘* Th’ rubber on this necktie is busted. Tell thim I’m 
sick or dead. I can’t go in.’’ 

‘* Now ye’re all right an’ lookin’ fine.” 

‘* They’re hitchin’ up Malachi,’’ chuckled Mr. Dooley 
to Father Kelly. ‘‘ He's very ticklish. See, here he 
comes, lookin’ liice a pall-bearer at his own fun’ral.’’ 

Mrs. Donahue came in, red in the face but self- 
pommenern casting a haughty smile over the company. 

Ir. Donahue followed, glaring viciously at the Monereble 
— Reilly, who stood complacently with one hand in the 

reast of his black coat. Mr. Donahue tripped over a 
footstool and recovered himself by seizing Miss O’ Brien in 
a firm but passionless embrace. Then he stood for some 
seconds on the train of Mrs. Casey, the retired plumber- 
ess, until that lady with sufficient scorn informed him that 
she would thank him to be letting her step across the 
room. In his confusion he attempted to sit on the hos- 

itable lap of Mrs. Felix Riordan, and being dissuaded 
rom that purpose by the loud ‘‘ haw-haw’”’ of Mrs. Felix 
Riordan, he finally plunged into a vacant chair beside Mr. 
Dooley and sank as far into his Sunday clothes as the col- 
lar would permit. He had again his moment of dumb 
rage in which he seemed about to explode. Then anger 
gave way to self-consciousness and physical pain. He 
crossed and uncrossed his legs, tugged at his waistcoat, 
and eventually eased one of his aching feet by pulling 
down the heel of one boot with the toe of the other. 
Then he leaned forward with his elbows on his knees, his 
toes pointed inward and his chin on his hands. Mrs. 
Donahue, who had established herself in a commanding 
position where she could direct Malachi while maintaining 
a kindly attitude to the rest of the company, signaled him 
with a slight cough behind her hand, and Mr. Donahue 
sat up with a jerk, only to lapse from grace again in a 
moment and to be pulled up by another admonition. 
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Meanwhile, Molly Donahue had marshaled her forces at 
the piano and the musicale was fairly under way. It was 
a varied and interesting program. tt began with a con- 
scientious duet between Miss O’Brien and Miss Donahue, 
the earnestness and vigor of which were but slightl 
marred by the _ heard ‘‘ One-and-two-and one-and- 
two-three’’ of the teacher. Miss Dorsey, by special 
request, played a selection from ‘‘ Il Trovatore,’’ which so 
inflamed the poetical soul-of the Honorable John Reilly 
that he recited whole stanzas of the late Lord Lytton’s 
eg of the jasmine flower. This led to another duet, 

r. Reilly reciting, while Miss Dorsey softly played the 
incidental music. No two were ever better matched than 
Verdi and Lord Lytton, and they found suitable expo- 
nents in Mr. Reilly and Miss Dorsey. At the conclusion 
of this number there was not a dry eye in the house 
except the eyes of Mr. Dooley, Mr. Hennessy, Father 
Kelly, Mr. Riordan, and the plumber. Their eyes were 
very dry, and Mr. Donahue’s began to show weariness. 

** That’s good,’’ he said, ‘‘ but, Molly, can’t ye give us 
a taste iv ‘ Th’ Wearin’ iv th’ Green’ I heerd ye at th’ 
other night whin I was goin’ to bed?’’ 

+ Will ye listen to him!’’ said Mrs. Donahue to Mrs. 
Riordan. 

‘*] feel f'r ye, Mrs. Donahue,” said Mrs. Riordan. 
‘* ?TWas only las’ week Felix left th’ house f’r a day an’ a 
night because we took down an old daub iv a pitcher iv 
Blarney Castle an’ put up a beautiful new photograph iv 
‘Breakin’ Home Ties.’ ”’ 

Molly Donahue paid no heed to her father, but went on 
with the program. The next number was a song by the 
Honorable John Reilly—a song of the heart and the home: 
no less a song than ‘‘ Oh, Promise Me.’’ The Honorable 
John had a rotund barytone voice, a voice of feeling, a 
voice almost of passion. As he sang, the timbers of 
Donahue’s house throbbed, and the younger members of 
the party gazed at him in admiration. Notso Mr. Donahue 
and his faction. They regarded the young lawyer as an 
upstart politically and a ‘‘ jood”’ socially, and as he sang 
their feelings displayed themselves in their faces. 

‘* What d’ye think iv that?’’ Mr. Felix Riordan whis- 
pered to Mr. Dooley. ‘‘ Wuddent it desthroy ye?”’ 

** It wud!’’ Mr. Dooley answered. ‘‘ Oh, promise me 
that some day ye an’ I will lade a dillygation to th’ nex’ 
town convintion. But he won’t. Not i? Tye annything to 
say about it. Such moosh.”’ 


said Miss Dorsey. 
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‘* Tf I was Donahue I 
wuddent lave him sing 
that way to anny daughter 
iv mine,’’ said Riordan 
—‘*iv love onspakable 
that is to be.’ n’ that 
felly wondhers why he 
can’t git th’ Thruck- 
man’s Union to indorse 
him. He’d do well in 
Congress !”’ 

Mr. Donahue’s emo- 
tions were undergoing 
many changes. He was 
angry as he glared at the 
Honorable John ; he was fearful as Mrs. Donahue glared at 
him, and he was mortified as he listened to Mr. Dooley 
chuckling, and thought that perhaps the upstairs window 
was open and the neighbors might hear the shameful 
song. But fear ruled and he remained passive while the 
young people were showering compliments on the singer. 

‘* S’perfectly lovely,’’ said Miss Donahue. 

** So tindher,’’ said Mrs. Riordan. 

‘* Good work, Johnny,’’ said young Mr. Donahue. 

Mr. Reilly modestly aN Mery all the compliments. 

‘* R-really,’’ he protested, ‘‘ my voice is not at all what 
it ought to But I greatly like the song. 
to the heart.”’ 

‘* It does indade,’’ said Mr. Dooley to Mr. Riordan, 
‘* but if iver it appeals to mine I'll revarse th’ judgment iv 
th’ lower coort an’ sintence him to be hanged.’’ 
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Fortunately no one heard the adverse comment, and the 
important part of the gathering—that is to say, the youn 
people—encouraged Mr. Reilly to sing ‘‘ Beautiful iste Oo 
the Sea,’’ which he did with such effect that there were 
wild cries of approbation from the crowd of neighbors’ 
children now gathered on the sidewalk. It was now Miss 
O’Brien’s turn to gratify the party, and Miss O’Brien 
didn’t know which one of several thousand classical 
studies to offer to the bewildered audience. 

‘* Play the ‘ Honeymoon Quickstep,’’’ suggested Miss 
Dorsey. 

‘* Play ‘I Think I’ll Have to Telegraph My Baby,’ ’’ said 
young Donahue. 

‘*Mah!” cried Mr. 
spouse. 

Mrs. Donahue made a gesture of reproof. But Mr. 
Donahue’s blood was rising. ‘‘ Molly,’’ he said, ‘‘do ye 
have Miss O’Brien chune up th’ box f’r th’ ‘ Kerryman’s 
Dhream’ an’ we’ll make Riordan take a fall out iv it.’’ 

The suggestion fired the entire Malachi Donahue faction. 
Mr. Dooley sat up, and even the retired plumber began 
to show signs of returning life. Mr. Riordan himself, a 
renowned singer at social gatherings of gentlemen, 
grinned in deprecation, but was manifestly bursting for an 
opportunity to distinguish himself. But otherwise Mr. 
Donahue’s suggestion fell flat. Mrs. Riordan shuddered. 
Miss O’ Brien was dazed, and Mrs. Donahue’s face showed 
that if Mr. Riordan sang it would be over her dead body. 

‘* Th’ house isn’t big enough f’r Riordan’s voice,” 
explained Mr. Dooley. ‘‘ He needs territory. Don’t 
interrupt th’ program, Malachi.” 

Plt tell you,’’ said Molly. 
Walkyries.’ It’s so cute.’’ 

And Wagner bounded into Archey Road. He was soon 

erhaps the most unpopular stranger that ever visited that 
hospitable neighborhood. He charged the circle of dis- 
sidents and left them helpless on the field of battle. Mr. 
Riordan was stunned and overwhelmed. The retired 
plumber sank lower and lower behind his wife and finally 
seemed to disappear altogether. Mr. Donahue’s eyes 
showed panic. e clutched Mr. Dooley by the arm and 
raised him to his feet. 

‘* Come on! Come on!”’ he said in a burst of rage that 
at last mastered all domestic tyranny. ‘‘ We'll lave here 
while they’s a shtick iv furniture left in th’ house.”’ 

‘* But where ar-re ye goin’ ?’’ Mrs. Donahue asked. 

‘* l’m goin’ down to th’ rollin’-mills,’’ he said, ‘‘ where I 
can hear th’ hammers peltin’; where I can have quiet.”’ 


be od 


Mr. Dooley lingered at the door long enough to tele- 
graph Mr. Donahue’s anxious and angry spouse that all was 
well, that Mr. Donahue would neither take his own life nor 
that of his friend. And the philosopher collared the assist- 
ant foreman and led him into the kitchen. In the kitchen 
Mr. Donahue was at home. The fire blazed in the cook- 
stove and lit up the pots and pans on the walls. It wasa 
clean, wholesome, pianoless room. It warmed Mr. 
Donahue’s soul, relaxed his mind and softened his heart. 
He sat down in front of the fire and removed his shoes. 
He wrenched off his collar and tossed it as far as the 
door. He hung his painful coat on the towel-rack and 
turned to Mr. Dooley with the faint beginning of a smile. 

** Malachi,’’ said Mr. Dooley. , 

** What is it?’’ 

‘* How d’ye feel ?”’ 

** T feel betther.’’ 

** Ye don’t want to fight?”’ 

‘* Divvle th’ bit! But she ought to’ ve let Riordan sing.” 

‘* No, sir,”’ said Mr. Dooley, ‘‘ she ought not. Riordan 
have a fine sthrong voice, but Riordan’s music is th’ music 
iv th’ past. It’s th’ music iv the likes iv you an’ me, 
Malachi, with nawthin’ to look for’ard to but a requeen. 
It is like Mangan’s music—d’ye raymimber him ?”’ 

** Oh, thin, I do.’’ i 

‘* An’ him singin’ ‘ Down be th’ Tanyard Side’ ?”’ 

** Oh, but that was gran’.’’ 

‘* Lave us thry it together. It goes——’ 

And long after the guests had dispersed to their homes 
and the piano rested its bruised head under the splendid 
blanket, Mrs. Donahue, pondering in bed the plans of a 
social ambition, could hear the two old friends moaning 
‘** Come-all-ye’s ’’ over the kitchen fire. 
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A Merry Woman’s Letters to a Quiet Poet 
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Number Two 


BHE only letter of ‘‘ Gail 
Hamilton’s’’ to Whittier 
that I find written in 1867 
is one in which she speaks 
of a clergyman, fond of 
good living, who preached 
a sermon on peace of 
mind. After the service 
she had a talk with him, 
and tells Mr. Whittier: ‘‘ I advised 
him to go home and practice it over a 
dinner of plain boiled beef and pota- 
toes, ef preterea nihi/, but he rather 
demurred!’’ A note of Whittier’s, 
written in 1868, congratulates her upon 
her success in winning a suit in which 
she was her own lawyer, and gives her 
a bit of advice: ‘‘ I hope that forlorn 
minister’s wife out in [Illinois will not 
hear of thy windfall. If she does she 
will be after it, without fail. LLoek it up at once in some 
snug investment, and plead poverty.’’ 

The ‘‘ disagreeable something’’ to which ‘‘Gail 
Hamilton ’’ refers in this letter, written in January, 1870, 
was the publication of her ‘‘ Battle of the Books,’’ a 
severe attack upon her publishers, who were also 
Whittier’s publishers and friends: 

“TI know I am teasing you, but you deserve to be teased. 
Won’t you come over and see me—say next Saturday, and 
spend Sunday? Don’t say you havea cold—you always 
have a cold—and there has been a burglary in Hamilton, 
andI wantamaninthe house. Besides, pretty soon Iam 
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WHITTIER AND A GROUP OF FRIENDS 


On the extreme left and right of this picture of Whittier and a party of his friends, at Holderness, 


New Hampshire, are Foseph and Gertrude Cartland, the poet's Quaker cousins. 


change. So my house is ina state of an/ithesis. Thee must 
rub up all the hair on thy dear head to tell what that is. It 
means an elegant border carpet on the dining-room floor 
and an old tablecloth pinned up to the kitchen window. It 
means a marble and walnut sideboard and window-blinds 
unpainted in the garret. But then, if I had completed all my 
improvements, wherewithal should I amuse myself next year ? 

“Dearly beloved, how I should like to see thee! I am 
doing all sorts of fine things, and seeing all sorts of people— 
fine, superfine, and not fine at all. And we have come to the 
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Now what would you have done, you 
uncompromising old Quaker? And 
have no doubt that dear, honest Mrs. 
Grant thinks if she were only Mrs. Blank 
she would be so much better suited to 
her sphere ; whereas if she were a Mrs. 
Blank, General Grant would have fallen 
ov his sword or ever he had entered into 
the Wilderness ! 

‘‘ And I have been to the opera, and I 
have seen Fechter with great pleasure 
and admiration, but not with rapture— 
and have heard the Thomas concerts 
with unmitigated delight. And have 
dined and partied three deep; and to- 
night we have an X—— family party— 
the Evangelical X——s of New York, 
to whom, as they have a two-hundred- 
million or so income, I shall be very civil, 
but to whom also, as they have been 
greatly pampered by the churches, I may 
find it necessary to be severe. And after 
they are gone we attend a party at Mrs. 

. Secretary Delano’s, and to-morrow dine 

with Secretary Fish and party at Mrs. 

Secretary Pomeroy’s and Mrs. Montgomery Blair’s, and after 
that comes a miz-maze of parties, and I don’t pretend to keep 
the tally, but dress when I am ordered and go where I am 
taken. But we have Rev. Dr. W , of Boston, here spend- 
ing a week, and so you may know we are not without hope. 
I mean to stay till Congress adjourns, and then lingering, chill 
the lap of April—but with May and sunshine look for me. 
And mind you come over and help me select curtains, and 
tell me what color will be best for my house, which now looks 
outside like Joseph’s coat of many colors. Anna Dickinson 
has been here and I have seen her for the first time. 
I like her better off than on the stage. Mrs. is 
here fashing herself with the suffrage, and doing all 











going to do something so vehemently disagreeable and 
repulsive that you will never thereafter have the least 
complacency toward me, but will pass by on the other 
side whenever you see me East of the Rocky Mountains. 
So I want you to come now and make a sort of farewell 
visit. Now do for once be good and civil, and do as 
I bid you. You would be one of the nicest men that 
ever was if you were not so set and obstinate, and 
stiff-necked, and think you cannot sleep out of your 
own house. Now if you turn a deaf ear I shall know 
that you love your own ease and comfort better than 
me—which is undoubtedly true—but it is dreadful for 
you tosayso. And in spite of it, lam always sincerely 
yours.” 


+ye 


‘Gail Hamilton’’ spent the winter of 1870-71 in 
Washington with the Blaines. Mr. Blaine was then 
Speaker of the House. In one of Whittier’s letters 
to her at this time he wrote that he wanted to have 
a talk with her about a series of articles she was 
writing on woman’s rights, labor, etc. He said: 








that a bright, good and beautiful woman can to make 
herself a bore. So now good-morning to you, and call 
me cross if you dare, when I love you so!”’ 


; oye 
From Cambridgeport, June 1, 1871, in reply to an 


invitation to spend the next Sunday at Amesbury, 
she writes : 


times to be willing to give up our own plans and adopt 
those of other people at a moment’s notice. Now I 
don’t quite dare-to go over to Amesbury Saturday, 
because I have so many artificers in carpets, curtains, 
paint-pots, white pines, dead hemlocks and other small 
deer, that I am afraid to leave them, But what I do 
want—what I have set my heart on—what I will not be 
refused—is to have you come over here and spend 
Sunday with me. Here’s Hamilton, not Cambridge, 
where I am only tarrying for an hour. My house will 
be in beautiful order by Saturday night, and I shall buy 
a loaf of bread in Boston on purpose that you may have 
something to eat over Sunday. Now you know whata 








“IT like thy views generally, but fear we should 
quarrel a little on some points. I regard thee as about 
the wisest of women, but nevertheless venture to dis- 
sent now and then, perhaps rather to the manner of 
saying an unpalatable truth, than to the truth itself— 
which, of course, is right.’’ 


THE WHITTIER BURIAL LOT 


The tallest stone in the inclosed lot in the foreground of this picture marks 
the resting-place of “The Quaker Poet,” in Union Cemetery, at Amesbury, Massa- 
chusetts. The other stones in the same lot are above the remains of his Aunt 
Mary, Uncle Moses, Fohn and Abigail Whittier (his father and mother), Mary 
and Elizabeth (his sisters), Matthew and Frank/in (his brothers). 














nice time we had the last time you were here—because 
you came on the spur of the moment. You do the same 
thing again, and you shall fare as sumptuously as you 
did then! You have no excuse for not coming, because 
you show by asking me that you have no engagement. 
If you will come I will certainly go over in a week or 
two and make you a visit—if you want meto. I shall 








THE ROOM IN WHICH WHITTIER DIED 
On the extreme left of this room (in the home of Miss Gove, at Hampton Fails) one gets a glimpse 
of the bed upon which Whittier died. On the table near by he wrote his last poem: 
that addressed to Doctor Holmes on his eightieth birthday. 


i ion gossipy letter from Washington was written early 
h 1871: 


Ww The dear! Why, I am away down here in Washington ! 
hat a wound it is to my self-love to think you don’t know it. 
took a sudden start, put out my fires, drained off my pipes, 
aeked up my handmaid, and turned my back on 
mer husetts the seventeenth of January—and you never 
a me! Was it not too bad? And I am so comfortable 
ane. But then, I am also comfortable here ; and besides, 
in s three months’ steady house-building and house-furnish- 

& ! grew tired of clapboards and carpets, and was glad of a 
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conclusion here that people who are decently happy ought 
to consider themselves supremely happy, because there 
are so many wretched folks extant. We have dined the 
President and the Secretaries and the Ministers—and let me 
tell vou a lie Itold. Mrs. Blank, a relative of the President, 
has a lovely, striking face, deep, dark eyes, dark hair, a lean- 
forward nose, finely cut features—interesting anywhere—and 
verv desirous to see me. So she was here to dinner, and I 
talked with her and found her dorous to the last degree. 
Well, Mrs. Grant afterward asked me if I did not find her 
entertaining, charming, etc., and in exitremis I put up a 
prayer for pardon in the Courts of Heaven and said ‘ Yes. 


WHERE WHITTIER SPENT HIS LAST DAYS 
Here, at the home of Miss Gove, at Hampton Falls, New Hampshire, Whittier died on September 7, 1692. 
This picture is the last in which he appeared, the photograph being taken a week vr two before 
his death. It shows the poet standing beside his cousin, Foseph Cartland, on the veranda. 


feel very much aggrieved if you don’t come, and shall know 
you don’t care anything about me. Remember Saturday 
night—rain or shine! Don’t fail me an thou lovest me. 


have a message for you from the Blaines, too—and no end of 


things to talk about. Yours, till Saturday.” 

In a letter written in March, 1872, Whittier refers again 
to his correspondent’s articles on the woman suffrage 
question, and says : 

“T shall not put my quarrels on pener, but when a kind 
Providence gives me an opportunity I shall withstand thee to 
thy face. I will simply say that my old-bachelor reverence for 
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‘** Dearly Beloved: The Scripture teacheth us at all 
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woman has been somewhat disturbed by thy revelations. I 
am not going to condemn her because thee turns State’s evi 
dence against her. Voter or non-voter, I have faith in her.”’ 

On the thirteenth of August, 1872, Mr. Whittier’s house 
was struck by lightning. € was standing at the time, and 
was thrown to the floor by the shock. Here is his account 
of the matter : 

“Don’t laugh about my thunder stroke. I hope thee may 
never know just how it oe. All of us were stunned. My 
nieces, L and A , were paralyzed and deafened ; and 
A was blinded. I was just conscious of a crushing blow on 
my head and back, and was thrown to the floor. I suffered 
much for that night and the day after, with pain and distress in 
my neck and along the spine. In fact, it was a terrible shaking 
up. Our house was not seriously injured, as the rods probably 
took off a part of the fluid. It broke a mirror in pieces just 
above A ’s head, and burned a curtain over L ‘?. 
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The following letter, dated *‘ Amesbury, Ist mo., 21, 
1873,"’ illustrates a marked trait in the character of Mr. 
Whittier, which was a tender solicitude for the health of 
his friends : 

“1 am so sorry to hear that thee has been really very ill, but 
am glad and thankful the worst is over. I was in blissful 
ignorance of all this until last evening, when a gentleman 
called and told me that he saw thy illness mentioned in his 
paper. I still supposed thee was at Washington. This morn- 
ing I went down to Newburyport, and Mrs. S—— told me of 
thy whereabouts, and showed me a line she had from th 
own hand. Why should ‘hee get sick? Were there not sic 
and half-sick folks enough—and too many—before? I always 
counted on thee as one whose example of a sound mind in a 
sound body was a special blessing in the midst of our croak- 
ing invalidism. Do get well as soon as ever thee can. But in 
pom 5 earnest, do be careful of thyself, and not hastily expose 
thyself to our awful winter airs. Of course, after such an 
attack thy lungs must be sensitive for some time. I hope thy 
sister will see to this, and besides keep pen and paper from 
thee until thee are strong once more. 

““ How I wish I could look in upon thee just for a moment ! 
I am undergoing one of my visitations of neuralgia, and fear 
I should prove but a Job’s comforter. Will thee ask thy 
sister to drop me a single line and let me know how thee 
really are? With a thousand good wishes and prayers 
for thee, always and affectionately thy friend.” 
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The following letter of Whittier’s, begun July 16, 1873, 
was unfinished Tor several days because of an attack of the 
distressing neuralgia from which he frequently suffered 
during his whole life. He never wrote a poem, and 
scarcely ever a letter, without paying for it with a torturing 
headache. It was this infirmity which prevented his 
enjoyment of society, eminently social as was his nature, 
and gave the impression of a shyness that did not really 
belong to him : 


‘Returning from the Shoals, I am gladdened by the sight of 
thy handwriting once more. I wrote thee a line from the 
Islands, very uncertain, however, whether it would find thee or 
missthee. Twenty-fourth. So far I had got, when company 
came; and after that, as a natural consequence, headache, 
and the days have gone on with no result, and my letters are 
unanswered. I think I shall try to find thee at Hamilton 
soon, as my last experiment was not altogether satisfactory, 
—_— on the rail fence there and pondering the uncertainty 
of sublunary things.’’ oye 


**Gail Hamilton’s’’ letters at this period are not at hand, 
but we can imagine the fun she had in forbidding him to 
sit on her fence during her absence. The bust by Preston 
Powers, to which Whittier refers in this note dated ‘‘ 19th, 
12th mo., 1873,”’ is now in the Boston Public Library : 


“IT have been longing to hear from thee for weeks, but 
began to think thee had gone to the Wicked City for the 
winter. When I got thy ‘card’ warning me off the fence, I 
was just starting for Boston, intending to take thee on my wa 
back. I have been ill and good for nothing all the last p Moin’ 4 
and the present, but hope I am mending somewhat. At any 
rate, I have been down to Newburyport to see Mrs. S—— and 
inquire about thee, and she tells me thee have been very ill, 
with something of the same trouble of last year, but that thee 
expect to start for Washington the first of next month. 
Somehow, what with thy Congressional career and thy sum- 
mer flittings, I miss thee more and more when I need thee 
most. Well, I must resign myself to it, but it is hard to let 
some things drop out of one’s life. I am so sorry for thy 
illness. Do thee not write too much? We are all going too 
fast. The death of Agassiz, the dear, genial, noble man, 
pres me a feeling of loss which is very painful. It is doubt- 
ess in mercy tohim. Where is he now? So much life and 
vigor and usefulness—can they be utterly lost? . . Does 
thee know that when I was in Boston I was caught by Powers 
the younger and made a graven image of? Such is the 
melancholy fact. To such strange uses may even Quakerism 
come! . . God bless thee always.”’ 
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This letter of ‘‘Gail Hamilton’s,’’ dated ‘‘ Washington, 
Feb. 3, 1874,’’ seems to have been written while a woman 
suffrage convention was in session at the capital. The 
names.of some of the speakers she satirizes are left blank, 
but it is thought allowable to give the names of those she 
praises. It was the New York contingent of suffragists 
that had the field, and the feud with the Boston branch is 
referred to in the passage about Jews and Samaritans : 


*“Doctor G—— was here Saturday and engaged me to lure 
ou to Hartford, but I said I would not. I had lured you to 
Hamilton, and the result was that you were always running 
in upon me at odd hours, breaking up my time, consuming 
all the eggs intended for breakfast, interfering with my 
visitors, and being generally disagreeable. He put on a long 
face and said that being the case he should not press the invi- 
tation, as their patience was not like mine, inexhaustible. 
Now if you refer to him you will find this a verbatim report of 
the conversation—nothing extenuate nor set down in malice. 
. . » I have your last living picture transferred from 
Hamilton and standing before me on my mantelpiece—a 
thing of beauty and a joy forever. You know you are hand- 
some—that is what spoils you and makes you take on airs 
and stay at home all the time, because no one else’s house is 
ood enough for you. The ‘Atlantic’ is sent to me here, so 
shall read your reminiscences of the pre-Raphaelite world. 
Mrs. Severance, of Boston, was here last night. She is a 
very sweet, ladylike woman. Her son is a librarian in 
Congress. The Women’s Congress has been in session, and 
some of them called here. Mrs.——, rather horrid ; —— —, 
rather horrid, too, descended perpendicularly from Jonathan 
Edwards—think ‘of that, Master Brooke. Miss Phoebe 
Cozzens, quite bright and handsome, and dressed like other 
folks, which is an excellent thing in woman—has graduated 
at law school, but does not practice much, because she likes 
poner goe Badge and does not like to come in contact with the 
court . John Whittier, don’t you see how that upsets 
the cog pram Al The Boston Jews have no dealings, I 
B ‘ the New York Samaritans. General Pope is 
: fe, who is fresh and handsome and attractive ; 
Lge! , the English Fish-erman—tall and gushing, 
talk and love of talk—very nice—and his little 
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Scotch wife, bright and charming—and, oh, my dear! 
Washington is just full of stacks of people, any one of whom 
would drive Amesbury and Hamilton wild. There is no place 
like it, and nobody like you—only yours always, M. A. D.”’ 


be od 


In May, 1876, when the canvass for the nomination for 
the Presidency was in progress, Mr. Whittier wrote : 


“IT see now that I should have overcome all scruples, and 
gone to Washington this session, or rather I should have been 
there years ago to keep thee out of mischief. Ah, Mary 
Abigail ! how grieved I am to think of thee making corners 
in Fort Scott, angen and bear-hunting in Union Pacifics, 
jeopardizing the great Republican party, and compromising 
thy friends, myself included! Even if Mr. Blaine is 
President, I really don’t see how thee can expect a place in 
the Cahinet. But how splendidly Blaine bore himself in his 
fight with the committee! I hope thee saw it. It was the 
smartest thing done in Congress since the days of Henry 
Clay. lam sorry that he, like almost everybody else, has been 
making haste to be rich, but I don’t see but that he has 
cleared himself of the charges against him. He has had an 
awful ordeal. The game of the Presidency isn’t worth such 
acandle. Any man who is named for the White House will 
soon be in the condition of the man out West who was every- 
where well spoken of until he allowed himself to stand for 
General Court, and found himself so abused that he had to 
call his dog to see if he was himself or somebody else.”’ 


we 


The following letter, written at Danvers, in January, 
1877, contains a reference to Mr. Blaine’s emendation of a 
line in ‘‘ Among the Hills.’’ In the first editions the 
twenty-second stanza began with the line, ‘‘ Not beautiful 
in curve and line.’’ Mr. Blaine’s suggestion was to have 
it read, ‘* Not fair alone in curve and line,’’ and this was 
adopted by the poet. 


“TI thought thee was in the Wicked City long ere this, but 
it seems that we have been living almost within hail of each 
other. If I could only drive in the winter with impunity | 
would harness up Peggotty in the pung and drive over to 
Hamilton ; but my onl sleigh ride this season has given me a 
cold which has ieaed & fortnight and bids fair to make a 
month of it. I must thank thee heartily for sending Mr. 
Blaine’s letter. -He is quite right. After the poem got into 
book form I paused over that very verse. I didn’t like it: 
it didn’t say what I meant or wanted; but I saw no way to 
change it. Mr. Blaine, it seems, saw the defect, and, unlike 
myself, had the skill to mend it. This version is just what I 
wanted, and I gratefully adopt it. What a many-sided, uni- 
versal genius the man is! Only think what a grand Senator 
we should have lost had he ‘let himself down to writing 
poetry’ when a young man! I am delighted with Mr. Blaine’s 
good opinion of ‘ Among the Hills.’ 

‘*Haven’t these winter days been specially brilliant? I 
have never tired of the white glory of the world about us— 
the low sun streaming through the west pines—the rose and 
purple horizon hills—the full moonlight photographing the 
beautiful and delicate tracery of elms et beeches! I have 
not really lived in the country before for forty years, and the 
experience is new and wonderful to me.’’ 
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Some time in the summer of 1877 ‘‘Gail Hamilton”’ 
made an attempt to call upon Mr. Whittier at Danvers. 
But the frolicsome dogs alarmed her, and she left without 
seeing him. He wrote to her in October : 


‘When did thee encounter the dogs at Danvers? I never 
knew of it. Did thee make thyself known in any way? I 
am sure I must have been away at the time. As for the dogs, 
they instinctively sympathized with their master’s feel- 
ings, and barked for joy only. I have been staying here at 
Amesbury for some little time. Just think of it! I 
shall be seventy years old on the seventeenth of next 
December! And yet it seems but a little while ago that I 
was driving the cows home from pasture in Haverhill, with 
my pockets full of nuts, the fallen leaves rustling under my 
feet with no solemn suggestiveness then of the leaves falling 
from the tree of life.’’ 


This letter from ‘‘Gail Hamilton’’ was written in 1878 : 


“Dearly Beloved: 1 never would have believed it possible 
that the pomp of this world and the deceitfulness of riches 
would have so hardened your heart and blinded your mind 
to the poor working men and women of your own country. 
Why don’t you write to me? Why don’t you come and see 
me? Why don’t 7 say you love and admire me? Because 
you have perched on Oak Knoll, and are lapped in luxury 
and petted to death, and are nothing in the world but a 
Sleeping Beauty! When you were in Amesbury you seemed 
definite and local—but now I have lost you out of Amesbury 
and don’t find you anywhere else.”’ 


bod 


In 1881 ‘‘Gail Hamilton’”’ published a ‘‘ Memorial of 
Allen W. Dodge,”’ who was a friend of Whittier’s youth, 
and who had the young poet for his groomsman at his 
marriage in 1832. One of the letters in this volume, 
written by Mr. Dodge in 1842, contains this passage: 
‘* To-day I received a call from Whittier, ‘The Quaker 
Poet’—quite a dandy as to dress, which is in the neatest 
and prinkest Quaker style.’’ ‘‘Gail Hamilton’’ appends 
to this a note: ‘‘I print this for revenge upon Mr. 
Whittier, who not only refused to tell me in what kind of 
dress his old friend and schoolmate, Eliza Tileston, was 
married, but reviled me for asking him.’’ It cannot be 
denied that Whittier was always particular about his dress 
—had all his coats for more than half a century made by 
one Philadelphia tailor—and this remark of Mr. Dodge’s 
agrees with other evidence that he was extra particular in 
his ‘‘ thirties.”” Here is Whittier’s comment upon the 
passage in the ‘‘ Memorial,’’ under date of March 3: 

“‘If I were not at this time too ill to write, much less to 
‘rail’ at thee, I should give thee a piece of my mind for callin 
me a dandy. Of course, our dear old friend never did. It 
was a wicked invention of thy own. I hope Mr. Blaine, when 
heis Premier, will keep a good lookout for his documents, 
and not give thee a chance to interpolate them and get us 
into trouble. I say nothing about the ‘groomsman’ matter. 
I leave that to thy conscience. Apart from these matters the 
book is excellent, and our friend Dodge is admirably deline- 
ated—a beautiful and lovable life.’’ 


be od 


In reply to some letter not now at hand Mr. Whittier 
wrote from Holderness, New Hampshire, in July, 1883 : 


“Through all the fun and bantering and unreason of th 
letter I discern the true, good and noble woman whose friend- 
ship has been so much to me. I am willing to be laughed at or 
criticised by her. ‘ Faithful are the wounds of a friend.’ ”’ 


On the seventy-seventh anniversary of the poet’s birth, 
December 17, 1884, ‘*Gail Hamilton’’ wrote : 


“Dear Angel: 1s it your birthday? Thank Heaven you 
were born! Thank Heaven a thousand times more that you 
will never die, for the Kingdom of Heaven is within you. 
Sweetheart, I am going to Newburyport this week. But I 
don’t believe you will in Amesbury so soon. Early next 
week I am going to Salem, and thence I will run up and sit with 
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you an hour or two ‘ between meals ’—I shall not come to sta 
—but just to tell you how lovely you are and how blessed the 
ground on which you stand, and a few little newsy things 
like that. And if you don’t want me, why, I will run away 
and come again—but I will write you beforehand of the exact 
day. Will this suit you? Tell a lie for once and say yes— 
there is the dearest of dears.’’ 


Here is an extract from a note of Whittier’s written in 
the spring of 1885 : 

“T am glad thee have had such a pleasant winter at 
Auguats. If thee enjoyed the ice storm it is rather more than 
I did, for my dear old elms at Amesbury were scalped and 
tomahawked by it. I have ‘ wintered,’ as we say of our cattle, 
as well as could be expected; but I have been lame for some 
months, and the dozen canes which have been sent me from 
time to time have come in use. I don’t use more than one at 
a time, though. So thee sees I have had two of Mrs. Thrale’s 
‘Three Warnings.’ I was deaf before, and now lame. But 
I am grateful every day of my life that I have my eyes yet; 
and that life and Nature are still sweet and beautiful.” 


we 


There is a touch of pathos in the last letter I find in this 
series from the hand of the aged poet. No lapse of years 
dimmed his steady friendships. This was written in 
September, 1887, when in his eightieth year : 


““IT was gladdened last evening by the sight of thy hand. 
writing. If I do not see my dear old friends often, I never 
forget them. In these ain latter days I love to recall thy 
pleasant visits to our Amesbury home when Elizabeth was 
with me. I am getting to be an antiquity. I seem to have 

retty much outlived the world. 

ard with me. I have as usual spent some weeks in New 
Hampshire, but have returned without the usual benefit, 
Why will thee not drive over here [to Danvers] ; or, better 
still, come to Amesbury, and spend a night as in the old 
time? I expect to be there the first week in October. God 
bless thee! Think of me always as thy affectionate friend.” 


The little book referred to in this note from ‘‘Gail 
Hamilton,” written at Washington, February 24, 1891, 
was Whittier’s latest, ‘‘ At Sundown’’—the first. edition 
privately printed for circulation among his friends : 


‘‘ Thanks for your note, and for the dear little book—little 
on | by the yard measure, but in topic and treatment wide 
and deep and clear as Heaven. I wish thee had been in 
Newburyport when I was in Deer Island this winter. 1 heard 
of thee as having just gone to Oak Knoll. Somehow th 
various residences keep thee in a tantalizing elusiveness. It 
may be that is what thee does it for—thou art capable thereof! 
I am glad thee put in thy tribute to——. It will be a per. 
petual joy to [the bereaved], and the tones of thy voice are 
sweeter than the south wind among the pines. I hope thee 
know, dear, how pure and far and sweet in the world has 
been thy note—but clear and strong and _ stirring, too! 
Blessed art thou among men!”’ 


+ye 
Mr. Whittier spent the last winter of his life at 
Newburyport, with his cousins, Joseph and Gertrude 
Cartiand. During this winter he suffered an attack of the 
‘agen epidemic, from which he was recovering when 
e received these two notes from Washington. The first 
was dated February 24, 1892. The twin sister to whom 
reference is made in it had the same birthday with the poet: 


“Dearly Beloved: Do you remember the birthday pink 
from your garden of delights that you sent to your Fite 
seven-year-old twin sister in Honolulu? I venture to say you 
have gone and forgotten it, but she has not, and I have not. 
And the pink, I wish you to know, is enthroned in the Pacific 
seas, in white and gold, for a lesson to the gentle cannibals in 
all coming generations! Think what pleasure you gave to 
those sweet savages ! 

‘“Now, dear, you may let that ideal Quaker, that white 
robed angel of a Mrs. Cartland, read the rest. And dear Mrs. 
Cartland, as usual, the woman’s part is to do the drudgery. 
Do you suppose you can find among the dédris of that beloved 
and dear but man-fashion careless Whittier’s desk the printed 
slip describing the wilderness journey of ——’s son? And if 
you can find it will you send it to me, that I may return it to 
the loving mother who has reason to value every meritorious 
thing done by her son. Go into the dear Saint’s room when 
he is away from it, and tumble things promiscuously about, 
and I dare say you will find it in the obscurest corner.’’ 

syn 

Five days later, having in the mean time received directly 
from Mr. Whittier the desired slip, she wrote : 

“Dearly Beloved: A thousand thanks for the letter from 
your grippe-y hand, and praise illimitable for your unexpected 
carefulness about the printed letter—for are you not a man 
and a brother, although a poet? To Mrs. —— go both letters. 
She merits yours for her sweet life and her patient waiting. 
Here is an extract from a letter this morning in from 
Honolulu : ‘C——’s pink, from J. G. W., is prettily framed with 
Aunt A——’s inscription beneath it, in white and gold moulding, 
and is treasured above all our goods and gods. She is learning 
‘In School Days’—his, you know.’ Now, dear little J. G. W.. 
think of giving so much happiness with one light kiss on 
one little pink from your banks of pinks which that birthday 
brought! I don’t wonder you are as proud as a peacock! 
Don’t think of answering this. I forbid you to answer it, but 
claim the right to write you whenever I please! How well 
you must he and how strong to get up from the grip so soon!” 


be 2d 


I think the correspondence from which these letters are 
taken reveals agreeable phases in the characters of bot 
the writers. To those who know them only by thei 
writings, and were not privileged with an intimate perso 
acquaintance, there must be surprise to find in the digni 
and earnest Quaker prophet of reform such enjoyment 
the frolic of unreason in which his friend indulged whet 
writing to him. When in a merry mood her talk was 4 
lively as the song of a bobolink, and a good idea of it may 
be obtained from her letters. Whittier loved to temper his 
serious and strenuous labors with just such byplay of fun 
‘*Gail Hamilton’? could be as earnest as he in defending 
her opinions, and as they were at odds on many poi’ 
there were occasionally battles royal in the ‘* garden 
room” at Amesbury. Their letters show little trace 
these disagreements, except in playful allusion ; and for 
forty years there was no interruption of their friendship. | 

One evening as I sat with Mr. Whittier before his 
Franklin stove, he hospitably brought forward a pair 9 
slippers, and laughed as he pointed at the satirical device 
embroidered upon them. He said ‘‘Gail Hamilton 
worked them for him when his wartime poems weft 
being published. They represented a pair of belligerent 
American eagles, armed with the thunderbolts of Jove 
and they were done in the soberest Quaker drab—thunder 
bolts and all! ‘‘ Thee sees,’’ he said, ‘‘ she is as shatp 
with her needle as with her pen!”’ 


we Oo 


The first installment of these letters was published in th? 
December issue of the Journal. This is the final installment. 


The last year has gone# 
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KING'S CHAPEL, TREMONT STREET 


* Number Four 


JOT until late in January did an opportunity 
H arise for the experience at the Lesters’ which 
Dorothy had promised me. 

I had come to the conclusion, owing to the 
frequent disillusion I had met with, that 
heroes of the artistic world were best 

‘ viewed at a distance personally if one wished 
to preserve a shred of the worshiping faculty. Asa rule, the 
artistic nature gives out its best possessions through the 
medium of its creations or interpretations, reserving a dis- 
enchanting personality for social relations. Having taken 
keen delight in Mr. Lester’s books I had no special desire 
t6 know the other side of him ; but for the sake of another 
view of Boston I went to his house, only to find him one 
of the welcome exceptions. Perhaps he is not sufficiently 
great to afford a disagreeable manner; at any rate, he 
presented a genial, well-bred exterior, devoid of egotistical 
mannerisms. Talented people are like 
Boston men—so used to seeing themselves in 
admiring eyes that a wholesomely truthful 
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unconventionality, and is several times more vir- 

tuous than Boston society, no matter how preten- 

tiously and flamboyantly the little country tries to 
disprove its virtue. 

There can be no general license in the neighbor- 
hood dotted with boarding-houses, where it is the 
invariable custom that one must pass an examination 
both in respectability and brains before admittance 
is allowed, and which are conducted by patterns 
of spinsterial virtue who sit at the head of a table 
full of cultured boarders, announcing the cultured 
menu to each individual somewhat in this wise: 

‘* Miss ——, will you partake of lamb warmed in its 

own gravy? Or a suggestion of shepherd's pie? 

Or possibly chicken pie to come?’’ 

Beyond this hint at freedom the negroes begin to 
live, and hold their own in a solid mass to the very 
foot of Beacon Hill. This is fashionable Africa, where the 
‘* quality’ is high and the negro inhabitant would be a 
foreigner to the members of his race in most cities. But 
to the north and east of Beacon Hill, surrounding the rear 
of the State House, there is a life carried on under the rose, 
in the silence of conscious guilt, which, whether it be found 
in the Latin Quarter of Paris, in Bloomsbury, London, or 
on the shady side of Beacon Hill, is the rotten core of 
society. This life is one of the various weeds called 
license, weeds that are grown in the garden of freedom 
and not reached by the hand of the law. 


+ye 
Below Charles Street, bearing upon the river at the 
western foot of the streets reviewed above, there is another 
exclusive quarter. There one finds the Church of the 
Advent, from which run off whimsical little streets laid out 














THE OLD GRANARY BURYING-GROUND 


There is a succulence about a Boston bean, and a sweet- 
ness which, once wholly appreciated under proper condi- 
tions, can never be lost to the memory of the palate. 
ye 
But to return, Elizabeth, who was with us that night, 
soon became absorbed in a discussion with the same tired- 
eyed composer whom I have mentioned before, concerning 
the ethics of the Wagnerian theory of art. My charmiiig 
hostess presented to Dorothy and me a _ celebrated 
Frenchman who was lecturing upon French literature at 
Harvard. He turned to Dorothy and said, ‘‘ A manifold 
pleasure to meet in such charming society the ideal 
American, Mrs. Granger! I hope she has not forgotten 
the occasion upon which we met last——’’ then he turned 
into French, which Dorothy chattered glibly, and Elizabeth 
included me in her conversation with the composer. 
‘* Perhaps my cousin, who has lived in Paris, can help 
us to decide,’’ she said, ‘‘ Margaret, I contend that the 
Wagnerian principles of art are too fraught 
with metaphysical significance ever to take 





hold upon the Latin mind. Mr. Tomlins does 





reflection either elicits their surprised admira- 
tion or brings out the disagreeable qualities 
of any spoiled child. To this day, whenever 
I mount Beacon Hill a mysterious feeling of 
expectancy comes over me. I peer around 
for a fleeting glance of Priscillas, John Aldens, 
or other far-away people who rightfully belong 
among those quaint old houses still breathing 
out history and romance. 

Beacon Hill is the only quiet part of Boston. 
Removed from the 5 De ss oA see of steam 
engines, electric cars and general traffic, it is, 
in fact, the only sequestered part in the centre 
of any large city that I have found on this 
side of the Atlantic. At night few electric 
lights dazzle the inhabitants of the air, but 
gaslight, in old-fashioned lamps, one here and 
there, attached to the angles or sides of the 
houses, flickers about among the old-fashioned 
shadows. The city residence of the Adams 
family, now passed into other hands, stands 
behind its one tree as if hiding grief at the 
unfaith of the family which bred its traditions. 
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The ballroom of spacious dimensions, built 
for a Miss Adams upon the occasion of her 
first appearance in the social world, has been 
renovated ; but no modern taste can do away 
with the atmosphere of the dignified past still 
permeating that desolate room, draughty with 
the breath of former days—a draught too 
subtle and spirituelle to be warmed away by 
modern furnaces. This town house of the 
Adams family represents Mount Vernon Street 
and the one block of Beacon Street on the 
hill where certain families honorably continue 
their ancestral line, though hemmed in disa- 
greeably by shops and a club house. 

In front of these old places moves the hum 
of human masses hurrying to and fro, back- 
ward and forward in step with time, through 
the Common, with its circuitous walks shaded 
by noble trees of illustrious ancestry, its Frog 
Pond and soldiers’ monument—all echoes of 








not agree with me. What do you think?” 

She looked at me with the Boston face ; he 
glanced at both of us as if bored with any 
opinion opposing his own. I replied, ‘‘ True 
art is not racial. The Latin races discrimi- 
nate between the true and the spurious in 
Wagner’s work, whereas the Germans idol- 
ize him without discrimination.’’ I used all 
of those big words bravely—the punishment 
must be made to fit the crime. Elizabeth was 
impressed, and the composer ceased to be 
bored for a minute. He took up the dis- 
cussion almost as if | were his equal mentally; 
but to my relief Mr. John Bradley came up 
just then. ‘* Again I find you a victim,’’ he 
said. ‘‘ All | am good for in Boston is éo 
act as a sandwich between wit and wisdom. 
There is a man looking for you—Hartwell. 
He told me to hunt you up.’’ 

‘*You are indeed a social martyr, Mr. 
Bradley,’ I replied. ‘‘ If Mr. Hartwell feels 
the need of my society he can find me without 
putting his friends on the warpath.”’ 

‘* Oh, don’t call it that, or I shall feel called 
upon to assume the arduous duties of an arbi- 
tration committee. Hartwell’s a lazy duck. 
Then, too, he knew I'd enjoy the mission. 
He only asked me if you were here. There’s 
something great out about Hartwell. Have 
you heard it? Some of the fellows were tell- 
ing me the other night at the club. He’s 
completely ‘ bowled over’ by some strange 
woman’s picture he carries around with him, 
begging the fellows to locate the original. 
Picked up the photograph on the street or 
some place. You know Hartwell’s such a 
close-mouther that everybody is full of this 
‘corker’ on him. I’ve put the story. down 
for future reference. It will ‘go’ as ‘copy.’”’ 


Ww 


Although my heart seemed to plunge down- 
ward, it stood so still that I felt pale ; but I 
replied : ‘‘ Is that the way the people talk in 
your books, Mr. Bradley; or is Rudyard 











more humanly picturesque days. Behind 





Kipling phraseology coming into vogue ?”’ 





Mount Vernon and Chestnut Streets, whose 
occupants are sometimes of the true blue and 
oftener of assorted blood, though choosing 
always conventional modes of living, comes 
the section reputed to be Bohemia. There, on 
Pinckney Street above Charles and along Joy Street, one be- 
gins to see life. The majority of the old homes on Pinckney 
treet are converted into lodging-houses, although a few 
frotessional families still occupy a whole house — 
here are to be found rooming spinsters of Mayflower 
descent, generally poor connections of the same families 
residing on Beacon Street not far away—near enough to 
mention frequently and intimately—musicians, newspaper 
people, painters, incipient authors, and a few full-fledged, 
Professors of many acenaen teachers, composers, im- 
pecunious youths with high spirits and one ‘‘dress suit”’ 
among several, female typewriters and private secretaries. 
Here is the freedom of the Latin Quarter, with but a small 
amount of its license. Human nature bears a close family 
resemblance all over the world when judged by communi- 
ties with similar earmarks, but in America individuals 
merely pose as Bohemians; they seldom come up (or 
down) to the ‘‘Simon pure’’ article of foreign cities. 
merica is eminently a respectable country, well washed 
morally, and with considerable respect for the neighbors’ 
Opinion. Americans become Bohemianized in Paris, but 
Seldom in Boston, where the spook of Cotton Mather and 
other standards of respectability still hold sway with a 
oan and a ghostly shudder at a mishap. In truth, this 
ston Bohemia stands for good spirits and innocent 
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*“Her Boston Experiences’’ was begun in the October, 1899, 
issue of the Journal. 
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“ ELIZABETH REACHED US, AND HE TOOK US 
TO OUR CARRIAGE ALMOST IN SILENCE’’ 


in half-circles or obtuse angles, where, living amidst some 
strictly Sabbatarian and conventional families, the ** qual- 
ity”? ‘of the artistic life may be found, dividing their 
time between the demands of society and those of their 
professions. The echoes of Paris are heard, and imitative 
salons are held on Sunday nights. Without doubt that tiny 
section covers more of the real wit, wisdom and worldli- 
ness than any one other part of Boston. 
+e 

Into one of these playhouse streets Dorothy took me 
to an evening at the Lesters’. A man at one time was 
known by the books he read and the friends he made, but 
at present, in judging his tendencies, one must also con- 
sider the interior of his home, no matter if that home be 
contained in one room, ‘The interior of the Lesters’ house 
was eloquent upon this theme. The hangings, furniture, 
pictures, cozy corners and decorative objects of interest 
were all in accord with an esthetic nature moulded by 
intimacy with the world. The guests, with few excep- 
tions, were of the American type never mentioned abroad: 

eople who are accustomed from birth to social usage, 
including the use of forks for pie and beans—and apropos 
of beans, let me interrupt myself long enough to say that 
no one can judge of baked beans outside of Boston. Just 
as the Scotchman loses his most interesting characteristics 
removed from his ‘‘ ain fireside,’’ so beans lose all family 
resemblance and flavor baked outside of Massachusetts. 


‘*| beg pardon, Miss Allston. A man 
catches slang like the measles. Thanks for 
tripping up my vocabulary. Now, if I could 
only imitate the language of my Hibernian 
laundress, my ships would sail over the 
mountain. She lives in Meander Lane, and confides in 
me—two facts telling against her. ‘My Lard,sor! Phwat 
am I to be doin’, sor? Me bye, Jimmy, he wor took to the 
ashpital, sor—the ashpital—and beloiks thim lazy thramps 
o’ doctors’! kilt him shure—they’re shure to. Is the place 
afther bein’ named ashpital for phwat they turns ’em into 
ashes, sor? Dust to dust—ashes to ashes—lI’ ve heard it the 
marnin’ afther the wake.’ She was in tears ; | was in-——”’ 

A man and woman had been approaching as he talked. 
At that moment the man interrupted him by laying a heavy 
hand on his shoulder, saying rma C ‘* Bradley, my boy, 
glad to see you! Decided to come back to the land of the 
bourgeois after all, did you?’’ Mr. Bradley, looking sur- 
prised and bored, I fancied, shook hands with both of 
them in his airy way, while the woman broke into a pecu- 
liar laugh which seemed to be an affliction of hers, 
remarking in the midst of it, ‘* We are glad to find a sym- 
yathetic soul on this side, Mr. Bradley [fearful laugh]; Mr. 

ravers and I could hardly tear ourselves away from Italy 

whoop]. America is so bourgeois, so tame, so plebeian ! 
giggle]. Have you begun to feel at home yet? We 
come back with some noisy Americans. So tiresome !’’ 

He made some reply I did not hear, because Elizabeth, 
deserted by the composer, who left her standing alone, 
had turned to me. Mr. Bradley presented to us, from 
sheer compulsion, Mr. and Mrs. Travers. Elizabeth put up 
her lorgnette with a look | understood. *‘‘ Everybody 
knows the Alistons,’’ said Mr. Travers. ‘‘ 1 guess we 
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come across some of your relations in Paris. Nice people 
for Americans. My wife and | about made up our minds 
never to come back to this bourgeois country last summer. 
A man can’t be a gentleman in America. Why, them 
fellows in London don’t go to business till ten o'clock, 
and close at four. You'd ought to go to Paris, you two, if 
you want some fun. Paris is the only place to live in.”’ 

He continued in the same strain for possibly ten minutes, 
reiterating that *‘ you'd ought to go to Paris,’’ without 
stopping to find out whether or not we had ever gone. 
Meantime that coarse laugh would sound at disagreeable 
intervals close by, until t saw Elizabeth, with a sudden 
‘* Excuse me,”’ walk off and leave me with the untamed 
American who could see no good in his own country. | 
was too full of amused annoyance to speak. Mr. Bradley 
would twinkle his gay eyes at me every time the laugh 
sounded, and the man Be on saying to me, ‘‘ You'd ought 
to go to Paris,”’ until, some other people coming up, Mr. 
Bradley turned the couple over to the newcomers. ‘* Been 
to Paris?’’ the author asked as he turned to me. ‘‘ You'd 
ought to go to Paris! Take them with you, if you go, 
and leave them there. J wonder how they ever got into 
this house. I never met them anywhere else in town. 
There’s Hartwell. I wonder if the maiden’s picture 
reposes in his left breast pocket. Let's go and ask him.”’ 
I objected, and he remained chatting with me, while 
covertly I noticed Mr. Hartwell watching us. 


i od 

Directly, Dorothy brought up a very interesting gentle- 
man, a musical critic with a keen wit and ready tongue 
smacking unconsciously of Continental life. He interested 
me so completely that I regretted the interruption of a 
talkative girl who approached us exclaiming, ‘‘ Now, my 
dear Mr. Wendel, you are not to escape me again to-day ! 
I did everything but whistle to attract your attention at 
the dear recital this afternoon. Wasn't it dear? When 
you ‘do’ the Kneisel Quartette to-morrow night I wish 
you would mention each man separately, they are all such 
dears. What I want is to know if you will give the private 
theatricals one of your stunning advance notices in your 
paper. That paper is such an old dear you must like to 
write for it. Oh! Miss Allston, Elizabeth’s cousin ! 
Pardon! How-de-you-do? I did not see you. They tell 
me you are awfully good at that sort of thing—theatricals, 
I mean—been trained in Paris, and all that. Aren’t you 
going in for them, too ?—just to help us out? You mustn’t 
make the mistake of thinking we only go in for culture in 
Boston. They bore me so when I visit New York by 
expecting me to talk wisdom—something I never do.”’ 

excused myself from them after a few moments. As I 
moved away the clergyman of Uncle John’s church 
accosted me. He began at once to talk about the theatri- 
cals the girl had mentioned. They were to be for some 
charitable parpcss in which he was interested. From that 
subject he branched off into a story of one of his parishion- 
ers, a lady who had bemoaned for years her inability to 
assist him as much as she desired with money in charitable 
work. Finally, a fortune fell to her lot and she ceased 
giving altogether. He asked her why she had failed him 
in her ae. ‘* Yes,”’ she replied, ‘‘ the Lord has 
bestowed upon me more money, but at the same time He 
has taken away my disposition to give. How do you 
account for that?’’ Some good music, as is the rule at 
the Lesters’, interrupted his reply, so I never heard how 
he answered that poser. 

It was not until after the music that I quite realized that 
the house was full of lions and lionesses all roaring at 
once. In the company of lions one must be very long- 
eared to venture upon an individual bray. With short 
ears one knows enough to listen and bow down. 
However, a painter with a noble brow, deep, serious eyes, 
and long, curling black hair, talked to me about everythin 
else but his work and himself. I knew, when I realize 
his identity, that he left that talking for other people to do. 
Another painter, with more manner than genius, and pos- 
sessed of a fluent tongue which dealt out persiflage faster 
than I could think, did not leave himself out of the conver- 
sation entirely. The woman who writes the most popular 
magazine stories of the day was there: a quiet, unassum- 
ing person with a saintly smile. There were poets long 
and short haired, book reviewers, and several newspaper 
editors. Mrs. Bobby Short sailed in late (she always 
seems like a graceful ship in full sail with several tugs 
steaming in her wake), with one of the first violins of the 
Symphony Orchestra, an English actor, and a young man 
whose identity was evidently unknown. The particular 
lioness was an opera singer from the Metropolitan Opera 
House Company in New York, who was to be the soloist 
at the Symphony concert that week. This singer, Mrs. 
Short and her wake, and some of Dorothy's friends had 
been dining at Mrs. Short’s and came in with quite a 
breeze. Atter several attempts I escaped to a secluded 
cozy corner behind the piano, where I gratefully sat alone 
for a few moments, taking breath while reviewing Boston 
in ambush. But I had only a moment alone in which to 
enjoy this intermission, for presently Warren Hartwell, 
catching sight of me, followed me to my retreat. 


be od 


I saw him coming and wished for a hole in the wall 
behind me. Between us, as he advanced, there passed a 
lain-looking couple of middle age from whom one would 
ave expected Latin verse at least. I shall always remem- 
ber how that woman looked coyly at the man, saying with 
an air, ‘‘ I’m afraid you're a butterfly !”’ 

Mr. Hartwell was coming nearer. He had written me a 
note, which I had left unanswered. To his salutation I 
barely replied, letting my hand drop by my side. 

‘* Miss Allston,”’ he began, bending over me as I sat 
there, ‘‘ 1 wrote you a note two weeks ago. The next 
day I was called to New York, where | have been ever 
since until to-day. I left orders to forward my letters. 
No reply came from you. Did you receive my note ?”’ 

** Yes,”’ I replied, looking past him. 

‘** As I said, a man untrained at the pen cannot put on 


: pene the thoughts he holds highest. I told you that I 
you, 


which seemed to make you angry. I wished to 
say more. You deserted me. I wrote, asking for an 
interview when I could say the rest. You have not 

answered my note. Am I to understand——”’ 
** You are to understand,”’ I replied, looking directly up 
at <p that outside of Boston men do not love women 
not respect ; and, not being a Bostonian, I have 

to reply to your letter.’’ 

at do you mean? Have I done or said anything 





ctful ? do not——”’ 
Sa | ** Here comes Elizabeth. We 
I have nothing to say to you, Mr. Hartwell, 
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except that if you have a photograph of me I should like 
to have it returned at once.’’ 

‘* How did you know—— ?”’ he attempted to say, but 
Elizabeth reached us, and he took us to our carriage 
almost in silence. As he closed the carriage door he said, 
‘** Ah, by-the-way, Miss Allston, may I drive you out on the 
boulevard to-morrow afternoon? The ground is fine for 
sleighing, even in town. In the country it will be better.’’ 

‘* Thanks, no,’’ I replied; ‘‘ I have an engagement.’’ 
He closed the door quickly with a sudden ‘‘Good-night !”’ 

‘* What is the matter with Warren?’’ asked Dorothy. 
‘* Is he in a temper ?”’ 

‘* | don’t know,” I replied. ‘‘ I thought a Boston man 
was too indifferent ever to lose his —— 

Dorothy laughed. ‘' The idea! I believe you like 
Boston men better than you pretend to, Madgie.’’ 

‘* T would not tell them so if I did. They are conceited 
enough already.’’ 

‘* They certainly are all of that,’’ she admitted, with 
another laugh. Elizabeth said nothing. She leaned back 
against the cushions, looking very tired. About my 
Cousin Elizabeth's face there was always a touch of 
nobility. When her lorgnette was not in use she might 
have been called a severely handsome woman, but her 
emotional nature had become so entirely subordinated to 
her mental activity that, even at her age, there was 
scarcely a vestige of girlhood remaining in her face or 
manner. She was like her mother, in that all expression 
of feeling must be controlled first and last. One must 
renew one’s acquaintance with a typical Bostonian at every 
fresh encounter. For fear of undue intimacy the Puritan 
nature repels even those toward whom it is attracted. 
A Bostonian will go out of his way to do you a favor, and 
at the same time affirm that he has done nothing to oblige 
you, until you feel his act to be a condescension—an 
impression he had no desire to convey. This is also a 
characteristic of the Britisher, of whom the Bostonian is the 
closest descendant characteristically in the United States. 


be od 


The day following the evening at the Lesters’ I went 
with Aunt Drusilla to attend a meeting of the Woman 
Suffragists at King’s Chapel. My aunt, though not an 
active public worker in the emancipation cause, was a 
great enthusiast in that movement, never missing a meet- 
ing where her best friends were always to be seen. As 
we drove down town she said in a tone of reprimand : 
‘* Margaret, the girls tell me you have had some quarrel 
or trouble with Warren Hartwell. The mere thought of 
such a possibility is displeasing to me. When I was a 
girl, girls were too well bred to quarrel with young men, 
but nowadays girls are forward, acting as though there 
were no line drawn between the sexes. Warren has been 
on intimate terms with our family from his birth, as were 
his people before him. I should regret any strained rela- 
tions brought about by our niece.”’ 

Had she been my mother or my mother’s sister I should 
at once have opened my heart to her, but no one could 
confide in Aunt Drusilla with any sense of relief. Instead, 
I avoided the question by saying, rather wickedly, I admit : 
‘*Did it ever occur to you, Aunt Drusilla, that the fence 
between the sexes, which you speak of having existed in 
your girlhood, is being taken down by these very women 
we are going to hear talk this afternoon ?’’ 

‘* No, nothing so untrue or unreasonable could occur to 
me,’’ she replied indignantly—forgetting Mr. Hartwell. 
‘* These women are the nobility of the land; they are the 
pioneers, directed by a ruling hand to clear the world of 
wrongs, to free their sister slaves of the spirit oppressed 
for centuries by selfish man.”’ 

‘* They may be all that,’’ I replied, ‘‘and still be respon- 
sible for the new independence common to the younger 
generation of women. They have given a push to liberty 
of thought which is invariably followed by liberty of action. 
I do not condemn them for what they have done ; I honor 
them; but I only suggested that you are inconsistent in 
blaming the girls for being what their mothers are making 
them. Let them vote, I say; then take the consequences.”’ 

‘* You show your ignorance by laying at our door any 
advocacy of liberty between the sexes,” she replied. ‘‘Our 
war-cry is ‘ the individual right’: give every woman her 
individual rights as a human being ; give her elevation of 
mind ; throw light upon her intelligence and she will raise 
the standards of the world and pull men up after her.”’ 

‘* But, my dear aunt, the freedom of the single individ- 
ual means the freedom of all individuals. Freedom is a 
condition existing between individuals. If a woman lived 
alone she would, of necessity, be free because there would 
be no one to interfere with her actions.’’ 

‘* You are entirely mistaken; your premises are all 
wrong. Political rights are distinct and apart from the 
right to burn your neighbor’s house down. I fear, Margaret, 
you have imbibed anarchistic views in Paris, or among the 
sind of Bostonians you meet at Miss Thurlston’s.”’ 

The distinctive feature of a woman’s argument is the 
feminine knowledge of how to tack. If the wind blows too 
hard from one quarter she veers, then asserts that she was 
stronger than the wind. Aunt Drusilla had the art of tack- 
ing to perfection. I dropped the subject. As we went 
into King’s Chapel she said firmly, ‘‘ | hope you under- 
stand, Margaret, that what I said about Warren Hartwell 
amounts to a request from your hostess and aunt.”’ 

‘* Certainly I understand,’’ and to myself I echoed, 
‘* Warren Hartwell is the best-connected man in Boston.”’ 


be oJ 

When of a Sunday afternoon I had. gone to King’s 
Chapei to vesper services the quaint coanth, with its high- 
bacKed box-pews cushioned in red stuff; its English 
gallery and high pulpit reached by winding stairs, gave me 
a sense of peace and spiritual rest. Although the church 
doctrines are now Unitarian, the form of worship is almost 
identical with the old ritual used before the Trinitarian 
belief was exchanged for the newer faith. The combina- 
tion lends a humanitarian spirit to the form of worship and 
to the wise, simple words of the good man who preaches 
there. I have sat in my pew overlooking the ancient 
burying-ground and wondered what the human relics lying 
beneath those headstones would think of the violin solo 
floating out upon the quiet air from the choir-loft above 
my head, could their senses quicken again for a moment. 

Those dead were probably not imbued with the 
Calvinistic spirit of their doctrinal opponents lying now in 
the Old Granary Burying-Ground beside Park Street 
Church, across the street a block away ; but still I think they 
would be surprised at the advance of ideas they must meet 
with if they ever look in at those windows. ow would 
one of the grand dames lying out there take the meeting 
we attended that day? I fancy she would shudder at some 
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of the opinions advanced, provided she understood them 
in the least. But there was nothing at which a modern 
mind could shudder in the expressions of those women. 
First of all, they were sincere—an element in their work or 
any one’s work which cannot be too highly valued. Not 
among that entire assemblage did I note a face spotted 
with the stains of the flesh. They were distinctly high- 
toned, if frequently narrow-minded, women. Even if, as 
some do hold, the efhancipationists are mistaken in their 
cause, their enthusiasm must either be ennobling or a high 
class of women must comprehend the suffrage idea. They 
were mostly middle-aged or elderly women of unworldly 
carpe as to dress ; in fact, one could label the assem- 
blage as a meeting of cultivated, conscientious, corsetless 
women. Without exception they spoke ably and authori- 
tatively, even when ingenuity was required to disguise 
their arguments as flimsy and unstable. 


be od 


The most convincing argument I ever heard upon the 
question of women’s political rights was made by a man, 
and it was convincing because, instead of dwelling upon 
the slavery to his sex, which the majority of women will 
not admit to be their position, he brought out the one 
argument, incapable of refutation, that if a woman of 
intelligence holds property she has at least as much right 
to say how it shall be disposed of by State or municipal 
law as has some ignorant foreigner with not a penny nor 
an inch of ground to his name. If the suffragists would 
dwell upon a few such practical, salient points they might 
arouse a widespread enthusiasm among women, without 
which their cause will never succeed. 

I had never before seen Aunt Drusilla unbend as she 
did at the close of the meeting, mingling among the sisters 
of the faith. Every one congratulated every one else, with 
the exclamation, ‘‘ How interesting the meeting has been 
to-day! Unusually so, I think. The cause progresses ; | 
hope I may live to see the day of our great success !’’’ 

I left my aunt in this hopeful frame of mind and walked 
home for the sake of exercise. In my room I found 
awaiting me my long-lost photograph, with a note from 
Mr. Hartwell in which he said : 


‘‘My dear Miss Allston: Kindly permit me to return this 
photograph of you which I found lost fallin a book in Bates 
Hall at the Public Library. If you condemn me for keeping 
it after I recognized the original my only excuse is to be 
found in the hope I had of securing your eitimate permission 
to retain it among my choice possessions. 

“This hope you have distinctly shown me to be futile, and 
I return the photograph with many apologies for not having 
done so earlier. I am leaving town to-day, so will bid you 
good-by now, as you have given me to understand that my 
presence is obnoxious to you. I regret having heightened 
your already poor opinion of my fellow-citizens, because I had 
learned to value that opinion. 

‘Believe me most sincerely yours, 
“WARREN HARTWELL.” 


Something unusual happened to me after reading that 
letter. I tore my photograph in two, threw it on the grate 
fire and cried over the letter. If he had waited until he 
was punished enough I should have tried to forgive him. 
Men are so obtuse, especially Boston men. Could he have 
left town without coming to the house at all? The family 
would never forgive me. How unfortunate ! 


(CONTINUED IN THE FEBRUARY JOURNAL) 


A GIRL AMONG GIRLS 
By Helen Spencer 





R290 ONE will deny the many duties or privileges 
Sapo) §=6owhich come with worldly advantages. The 
chief duty of them all is, I believe, the sharing 
of them. I do not mean just the sharing of 
money or of outward advantages. Some of the 
wealthier girls will say : ‘‘ But what else have I to share?” 
Well, for instance, let me tell you of one of my friends—a 

irl who had great advantages of travel and study, and who 

as also the advantage of a beautifu! home. She was one 
day in a large dry-goods store buying some exquisite 
French lace of one of the girls at the lace counter. My 
friend spoke of the beauty of the lace. 

‘* Yes,”’ said the girl, ‘‘ I’ve always thought I'd love to 
see it made. I’ve always longed to go to France.” 

‘* It is very beautiful,’’ said my friend. She had a 
gracious manner which put every one at ease with her. 

‘* Oh, you have been there ?”’ said the girl wistfully. 

** Yes.”’ 

‘* 1 should love to see the lovely little French villages 
and the great French cathedrals,’’ said the girl. 

‘* If you will come to my house some time,’’ said my 
friend, ‘‘ I shall be very glad to show you a great = 
photographs I have of different parts of France, and I will 
show you some things I brought back with me.” 


we 


The girl could only go in the evening, so my friend 
suggested her bringing one of her friends with her. One 
evening that week the two girls went to my friend’s house 
and spent what was, I am sure, one of the most delightful 
evenings of their lives. That was only the beginning, too, 
for later one evening of each week found thirty girls 
gathered at my friend’s home to share her advantages of 
travel, wealth and study. 

‘*Do you know,” she said to me, ‘‘ sometimes | feel 
quite anxious, for they are so well informed on many sub- 
jects, and ask questions which are difficult for me to 
answer. But we talk everything over together, and really 
we have lovely times. It is a pleasure to be with them.”’ 

Later the evenings became more systematized. The 
girls would choose some one subject, some one place, 
some one city, and my friend would tell them all she knew 
about it. y friend spoke French fluently, and when 
some fifteen girls out of the thirty expressed a desire to 
know French she organized an evening French class. 
which, with much tact and success, she herself taught. 

It makes the work all the lovelier when you realize that 
my friend was a girl among girls. She was then twenty- 
four. Several of the girls were older than she. It was 
wholesome, girlish comradeship which made the situation 
so fine a one. 

Comradeship is the most wholesome, the happiest’form of 
giving, for it means equal sharing, and there are so, many 
things to share. 
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MISS MITCHELL’S BIRTHPLACE 


In this house at Nantucket, Massachusetts, Miss Mitchell was 
born. When a mere child, with her father she made her 
first observations of the sky from the back yard. 


UT in the Atlantic Ocean, eighteen miles off the 
coast of Cape Cod, lies the bleak island of 
Nantucket, at one time early in the present 
century the chief whaling port of the world. 
Into its harbor in those days came sailing the 

c homefaring whalers, deep laden with sperm oil 

from Antarctic seas ; and in the general over- 

hauling of each ship, following the disposal of the cargo 

and preparatory to another long voyage, the chronometer 
was always taken to William Mitchell to be rated. 

He was a man of much mathematical knowledge, with a 
taste for star-gazing, who lived with his wife and family in 
a small frame house in Vestal Street. Both of his parents 
were of Quaker ancestry, and William Mitchell himself, 
through a common descent from Peter Folger, was related 
to Benjamin Franklin. Mrs. Mitchell, whose maiden name 
was Lydia Coleman, was a woman of strong character 
and a pattern of Quaker thrift. Her husband was also a 
model Friend, beloved and trusted by all, and so gentle, 
even to animals, that his children declared he had spoiled 
the family horse by never allowing it to be urged, so that it 
became no more fit to be driven than a superannuated cow. 
He had a natural fondness for bright colors, which 
displayed itself in the scarlet bindings of his books, 
and in the bright red frame for the telescope with which he 
made his astronomical observations in the back yard. 

+ye 

In this humble home, on August 1, 1818, was born 
America’s famous woman astronomer, Maria Mitchell, 
‘the mother of the stars.’’ She was the third child in a 
family of ten. In common with the others she grew up in 
the fixed belief that astronomy was the most important 
study and Herschel the greatest man 
in the world. But while some mem- 
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THE MOTHER OF THE STARS 
By Amelia H. Botsford 

















PHOTOGRAPH BY VAIL BROTHERS 
MISS MARIA MITCHELL 


As she appeared during her last years as Professor 
of Astronomy at Vassar. 


however, already laid aside some money, for she was all 
her life simple in her tastes and particularly so in her dress. 

So with this increase in her income she now looked 
forward to realizing a long-cherished wish. She would go 
to Europe. She had met many persons of literary and 
scientific attainments in her father’s house and at scientific 
meetings, such as those of the American Association for 
the Advancement of Science, of which she was a member ; 
but she wished to see the great observatories and noted 
astronomers of other lands. When she finally sailed she 
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PHOTOGRAPH BY NOTMAN 
GOLD MEDAL 


of Denmark for the first discovery of a tele- 
won by Miss Mitchell. Showing both sides. 


Offered by the Kin 
scopic comet, an 


the Continent she met other scientists, to whom she was 
known by reputation, including Le Verrier, in Paris, and 
Humboldt, in Berlin. She made the journey from Paris te 
Rome with Hawthorne and his family, and saw them 
nearly every day during her stay there. She also met 
Harriet Hosmer, the sculptor, and she obtained permission 
to visit the observatory of the Collegio Romano, located in 
a monastery, to which Mrs. Mary Somerville, one of the 
most learned women of her time, had been denied admis- 
sion. Miss Mitchell’s visit, to be sure, was limited, by 
order, to one hour, and that before sunset. Afterward, in 
Florence, she and Mrs. Somerville met several times. 

On Miss Mitchell’s return, after this scientific holiday, 
she took up her Nantucket life again and resumed the care 
of. her now invalid mother. In 1861 Mrs. Mitchell died, 
and soon after Mr. Mitchell and his daughter removed to 
Lynn, Massachusetts, where she bought a house. Back of 
it was set up the little observatory from the island home. 


bead 

To this transition period of Miss Mitchell’s life belongs a 
much-valued eift—the equatorial telescope presented to 
her by the women of America through Miss Elizabeth 
Peabody. Another honor belonging to this period was 
the bronze medal of merit given to her by the tiny 
European Republic of San Marino, with the ribbon and the 
letters patent signed by the two Captains-Regent. 

In 1865 Vassar College offered her the position of pro- 
fessor of astronomy and director of the college observatory. 
With some hesitation she accepted the appointment and 
took up the task of instruction. She proved herself a 
most inspiring teacher. Many a girl undertook the 
severe mathematical work solely for the sake of being in 
Professor Mitchell’s class. 

Besides her class and personal work with her ‘‘ girls,’’ as 
she loved to call the students, she occasionally did work 

that reached a larger audience through 
the printed page. She published 





bers of the little flock found their early 
discipline in counting seconds by the 
chronometer for their father’s observa- 
tions rather a bore, Maria always took 
a great interest in his work. Long 
afterward, when she was professor of 
astronomy in Vassar College, at 
Poughkeepsie, New York, she wrote 
in her journal these lines, which link 
her life at college with those early 
days : 

“In February, 1831, I counted seconds 
for father, who observed the annular 
eclipse at Nantucket. I was twelve and 
a half years old. In 1885, fifty-four years 
later, I counted seconds for a class of 
students at Vassar; it was the same 
eclipse, but the sun was only about half 
covered. Both days were perfectly clear 








accounts of observations in various 
scientific journals, and also a few 
articles of a more popular nature, such 
as an account of the eclipse of 1878, 
which she observed as one of a scien- 
tific party at Denver, Colorado; a sketch 
of Mrs. Mary Somerville, and another 
of the Herschels. She also delivered 
a few lectures before societies agd 
girls’ schools. 

Four years after she went to Vassar 
her father, who had accompanied her 
‘there, passed away. He had greatly 
enjoyed the college life and the society 
of the earnest young students. Four 
years later still, in the summer of 1873, 

liss Mitchell took a second trip to 
Europe, and visited the Russian observ- 








and cold.”’ 


Maria Mitchell was her father’s apt 
pupil in other studies besides astron- 
omy. During her childhood he was the master of a 

ublic school and afterward of a private school of his own, 
0th of which she attended. Another of her teachers was 
Cyrus Peirce, afterward principal of the first normal school 
started in the United States. Her opportunities for edu- 
cation, indeed, were exceptionally good, for, isolated 
though Nantucket was, it yet possessed excellent schools, 
and Harvard Cotlege had no better instruments than 
William Mitchell used on his lonely island. At sixteen she 
was an assistant teacher in Mr. Peirce’s school. At seven- 
teen she was studying Bridge’s Conic Sections, Hutton’s 
Mathematics and Bowditch’s Navigator, 

In 1836 Miss Mitchell gave up teaching to become the 
librarian of the Athenzeurn Library, a position which she 
held ‘or the next twenty years. Her father also retired 
from his school to assume the duties of cashier of the 
Pacific Bank. A little observatory was put up on the 
roof of the bank, and two small buildings were erected 
in the yard for the transit instruments. 

vie 

On the evening of October 1, 
entertaining a party of invited guests. But Miss Mitchell 
was not to eterred by ‘‘ company ”’ from following her 
custom of sweeping the heavens: with the telescope every 
clear night. She slipped away and ran up to the observa- 
tory. Soon afterward she returned’ and told her father 
that she thought she had seen a comet. He hurried up to 
the observatory to look himself, and declared that it was 
indeed a comet. This discovery entitled Miss Mitchell to 
the gold medal that had been offered some years before by 
the King of Denmark to the first discoverer of a telescopic 
coinet. But unfortunately she did not observe the pre- 
scribed form of announcement. Her story, however, came 
to the ears of Edward Everett, who was at that time the 
President of Harvard College, and he interested himself in 
her behalf. The justice of be claim was at once admitted 
and the medal was struck off and forwarded to her. 

The discovery of the comet would in itself have made 
her name prominent in the scientific world, but the win- 
ning of the Danish gold medai made her famous even 
among the unscientific. Other honors for the modest 
young woman of Nantucket speedily followed. In 1848 
she was unanimously elected a member of the American 
Academy of Arts and Sciences, the first woman ever 
admitted to membership in that body; and in 1849 she 
was asked to act as computer for the American Nautical 
Almanac. Her salary as librarian was very small, and the 
almanac work, which she continued to do for nineteen 
years, made a welcome addition to her income. She had, 


i847, the Mitchells were 
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carried the Nautical Almanac work with her to fill in the 
intervals between her sightseeing. 

In England she took particular pleasure in being 
received in the home of Sir John Herschel. He 
gave her some of the manuscript of his aunt’s, Caroline 
Herschel, and some astronomical calculations of his own. 
Miss Mitchell spent some time in Cambridge, and made five 
visits to the observatory at Greenwich, during one of which 
she slept in one of the round rooms as the guest of the 
Astronomer Royal, Sir George Biddell Airy, K.C. B. On 
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DOME OF THE VASSAR OBSERVATORY 


Showing Miss Mitchell seated beneath the telescope. 
Here were given Miss Mitchell’s annual 
“dome parties” to her “girls.” 


atory near St. Petersburg. From the 
time of her return from this trip she 
devoted herself closely to her work at 
Vassar, in which she was deeply inter- 
ested. It was her hope that she might be able to remain 
at her post until she was seventy years old, and she was 
proud of being privileged to say that she had ‘*‘ earned 
a salary for over fifty years without intermission.’’ But 
about six months before her seventieth birthday anniver- 
_ her failing health compelled her to resign. She died 
at Lynn on June 28, 1889. In an interval of consciousness, 
shortly before the end, she said: ‘‘ Well, if this is dying 
there is nothing very unpleasant about it.”’ 

Miss Mitchell’s many devoted friends and pupils have all 
borne witness at different times to the sterling qualities of 
her exceptional character. She was most unconventional 
in manner, and although to those who did not understand 
this she sometimes appeared brusque and even harsh, her 
real kindness was unfailing. This truth is well illustrated 
by her consoling remark to a student whom she was tem- 
porarily leaving in sole charge of the instruments in the 
college observatory. Miss Mitchell had given so many 
directions that the girl was evidently overwhelmed by the 
responsibility. Perceiving this, Miss Mitchell turned back 
to say for her relief : ‘‘ Remember, if the chronometer stops 
and the sidereal clock stops the universe won't stop.”’ 


be od 


With all Miss Mitchell’s strength of character she took a 
wholesome delight in girlish nonsense, as she showed 
most plainly in the unique ‘‘ dome parties.’”’ A week 
before Commencement notes to this effect were sent out : 

‘“‘The annual dome party will be held at the observatory on 
Saturday at6 p.m. You are cordially invited to be ee 

‘* As this gathering is highly intellectual you are invited to 
bring poems.”’ 

These ‘‘ poems ’’ were simply nonsense verses ; but Miss 
Mitchell, who was especially skillful in writing them, some- 
times employed them for the purpose of conveying in a 
merry way an expression of her regard or disapproval. 

At first these yearly gatherings were held in the evening, 
but afterward they took the form of breakfast parties. 
Small tables were placed around the large telescope under 
the dome, and roses from Miss Mitchell’s own garden lent 
a festive air to the scene. After the refreshments the 
‘* poems ’’ were read and there was a merry, social time. 
Then toward the end of the ** party’’ a student mounted 
the flight of steps to the telescope platform and sang to the 
tune of ‘* John Brown”’ a rollicking song in praise of Miss 
Mitchell. One cannot do better than close this account 
with this picture of ‘‘ the crowd of beautiful, bright-eyed, 
laughing girls, and the stately, gray-haired protessor in 
the midst of them, like a granite sun-dial in a rose-garden.”’ 
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* Chapter Four 


S WE drove up to ** eenwrens ” that day 
of my home-coming Margaret stood on 
the veranda waiting. I ran up the steps 
ahead of Polly, coe and Philip, and 
flung myself into her arms. 

‘* How glad we are to have you back, 
dear!”’ she said, holding me off and 
looking at me lovingly, while Rex barked 
and jumped about, and would not be 
quieted until I patted him and talked to him. 

| hurried upstairs to see Tom. He was propped up on 
the lounge looking a bit pale. 

‘*] am not going to talk political economy,’’ I said at 
once teasingly. 

‘* 1 don’t care a rap what you talk,’’ he said, ‘‘ just so 
that you don’t ever run away from us again. You don’t 
know, Pussy, how we missed you.”’ 

Jack had tea with Tom, while the rest of us went down to 
the dining-room. It was full of gentle, green light, reflected 
softly in the brilliantly polished mahogany which Polly 
declared Leila had almost rubbed away in her effort to 
make things fine for my arrival. A few shafts of late after- 
noon sunlight sifted in past the wistaria outside and fell 
across a great bowl of heliotrope in the centre of the table. 

Philip stood waiting to draw my chair out, but I kept my 
face close to the heliotrope a moment to gain control of the 
tears which were ready to come into my eyes. I don’t 
know even now just why they were there. 

** Edgewood "’ seemed to me slightly different from what 
I remembered it. The ceilings looked to me so low—the 
verandas, while very wide, seemed, after all, not so large as 
I had thought them. ‘‘ Edgewood,’’ while still very beau- 
tiful, seemed to me not so grand as I had remembered it, 
not so imposing as I had led the girls at school to suppose. 
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I found myself thinking that Eunice would prefer a city 
house, and parlors with heavy hangings, and rich divans 
and Turkish cushions. The di mnitied old Chippendale 
chairs, the brass-nailed Holland ones, the high-backed 
mahogany sofa, the great carved settle all looked stiff, and 
in no way suggested the ease and comfort I remember 
Eunice to have described in the house she dreamed of one 
day having. She had described, too, a Sévres china set 
she would have, and I felt sure that the solid old blue 
Canton plate which Leila at the moment put before me 
would have seemed to her heavy and unattractive. 

The silver she would have approved of. There were six 
great pieces of it standing high and of a wonderfully beau-, 
tiful pattern. It would have been beautiful even in 
Sandringham, and I wished that Eunice might see it ! 

I chatted gayly through tea-time, trying to tell all my 
experiences at once, until my talk must have sounded quite 
as precipitate and disconnected as ‘‘ Alice’s Adventures 
in Wonderland.”’ I spoke especially of the Indiana girl. 

** How she would love this!’’ I said. ‘‘ It would be 
Heaven to her. She has never had a happy home.”’ 

‘* Don’t you think,” said Polly anxiously, ‘‘ that if we 
asked her to visit us some time it might make her happy ?”’ 

** Oh,’’ I said delightedly; ‘‘ it would be a real charity ! 
We will ask her, won’t we, Margaret ?’’ 

‘* Yes,’’ said Margaret gently ; ‘‘ but we must not look 
upon sharing our home as a chester, but as a privilege.’’ 

That night, after Leila had let down my hair and 
brushed it, Polly came and sat at the edge of my bed and 
talked as she always used to do. 

** Polly,’”’ I said, interrupting her in something she was 
saying, ** I do love you so very, very dearly !’’ 

olly kissed me and then went about closing the 
blinds, and seeing that matches and water were within my 
reach. It was all as though I had never been away, only 
that the thought of Miss Forsythe floated dreamily into my 
brain, and then Adelaide, and Eunice, and Nelly. 

When I opened my eyes again I said drowsily, ‘‘ Nelly, 
is that the rising bell ?”’ 

Then I heard Polly say softly, ‘‘ Go away, Rex; you 
have wakened her !”’ 

Rex was licking my hand, Polly was standing by the 
bed, and the sunlight was streaming in the window. 
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One day soon after my return Margaret spoke to me of 
my duties and of what people would expect of me now. 

** You'll have to f° among people now, dear, and I wish 
you might fulfill all their expectations. They will expect 
gentleness, unselfishness and refinement, and the many 
other qualities a girl of ro age and advantages should 
have. I believe the ideal of every girl should be to fill all 
needs and conditions which may come to her—from the 
most. gee poe and trivial household = ma 1 duties to the 
meeting of sorrow, or grave responsibilities, or poverty.’’ 

‘*Oh, Margaret,” I objected,“ what is the use of 
exaggerating possibilities? It is foolish to imagine poverty 
and responsibilities, situated as we are.”’ 

Margaret did not answer. There was a shade of sadness 
on her face. Perhaps she was thinking of the grave 
responsibilities she had been called upon to meet since 
mother’s death. How thoughtless I was! Yet, although 





* The Autobiography of a Girl” was begun in the October (1899) 
issue of the journal 4 as as 
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FROM HER SIXTEENTH TO HER TWENTY-SIXTH YEAR ; 


I knew Margaret’s experience had been wider than mine, 
I usually trusted my own judgment and opinions more 
than either hers or Polly’s. 

I remember arguing one day that love, and interest, and 
Woes gers are all very well to give to some natures, but 
there are people toward whom one must show indifference 
and independence. Now, there was Eunice—— 

‘* Oh, Katharine!’’ said Polly regretfully. ‘‘ It takes 
all the beauty out of life to look at things that way.”’ 

‘* My dear,’’ I said, a trifle patronizingly, ‘‘ you’ve not 
been as much with girls as I have.’’ 

Boarding-school had, after all, built up a slight barrier 
between us. Yet she never blamed nor misjudged me, 
though my nature was growing as the natures of so many 
girls do, rather selfish and regardless of others. 

In the life of almost every girl there are, I am sure, 
regrets to be found in plenty; places in plenty where 
opportunities for love, or help, or gentleness were over- 
looked or neglected. I had many such regrets in my life, 
particularly during that year, yet in later years I think | 
made—as every girl may—stepping-stones of these regrets 
—stepping-stones to better and broader living. 

Tom, Margaret and Polly were all so proud of me— 
Polly particularly, and this often made me doubly miser- 
able to think that I ever failed of kindness to her. 

Yet, despite now and then such self-rebuke, the summer 
at home was delightful. I played tennis, and drove, and 
rowed much, and went to a number of garden-parties. 
How happy it all was, and how I longed to tell Nelly, and 
Eunice, and Adelaide all about it. 
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Aunt Hester and Aunt Lavinia gave a garden-party for 
me at ‘‘ Midwood”’ in the late summer. What a quaint, 
picturesque thing it was! The dear little ladies were 
dressed in gray and lavender respectively, with creamy 
old lace collate laid away at the throat, and deep lace 
cuffs folded back over the sleeves. I pinned a spray of 
old-fashioned saffron roses at Aunt Lavinia’s throat and 
thought how even Eunice would admire her. The dear 
little lady looked like a lovely old miniature, and colored 
like a girl when I presumed to tell her so. 

A few moments later she went into the house and 
returned with a tiny, neatly wrapped parcel. 

‘*T think I shall give this, my dear. Your grand- 
father gave it to me just before his lath. I want you to 
have it.”’ 

She unwrapped the paper and showed me a beautiful 
inlaid silver snuff-box with an initial in amethysts. 

‘* My dear,’’ said Aunt Hester to me a trifle tartly as 
she followed Aunt Lavinia on to the veranda, ‘‘ I hope 
you will value it as you should. It was a gift from George 
III to your grandfather’s grandfather as a token of regard 
for valuable services rendered in the English Navy. 
Young people rarely appreciate such things ; I question the 
wisdom of trusting heir ooms to them.”’ 

I hardly heard what she said. I was thinking of Eunice. 
What a pity I could not have known about the snuff-box 
so as to have told Eunice about it. It was a far prouder 
thing than the letter of George IV, of which she boasted. 

Then I thought of Nelly and felt half ashamed. M 
pride quite puzzled me. I never used to have it at all. 
I failed to realize that at home, where no one ever pro- 
voked such sentiments, it had always been the easiest 
possible matter for me to escape pride. I did not know 
then that the real test of a girl’s nature is not a loving 
family and a luxurious home so much as contact with less 
loving natures and with more worldly conditions. 
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I received with my aunts in a simple gown of white 
organdy with Valenciennes inserting. Everybody was 
lovely to me. Everybody, old and young, united in pay- 
ing me a homage which was delightful to me. unt 
Hester asked some of the younger people to remain to late 
tea, which was served on dainty tables on the broad north 
veranda under the light of Japanese lanterns. 

When the guests had gone and I went upstairs for my 
hat I found Aunt Lavinia standing before the quaint oval 
mirror in the big, square room. She started consciously as 
she saw me. I put my arms about her and kissed her. 

‘* ve had the most delightful time !’’ I said. 

‘* Have you? Well, it makes my heart bright to see 
you.”’ She looked at me a moment thoughtfully. ‘‘ You 
are so fresh and young. Try to live, dear, so that when you 
are as old as I am you can look back on a full life. Your 
Aunt Hester does not agree with me’’—she broke off and 
looked toward the door—‘‘ a woman’s life is fullest, dear, 
when she is all the world to some one soul. I don’t mean 


to be disloyal to your Aunt Hester, but don’t make up 


your mind, dearie, not to marry. When the time comes, 
when the good, sweet boy wants you in his life, go, dearie, 
and don’t be too proud.”’ 

She touched her handkerchief nervously to the edges of 
her lips and looked about apprehensively as though Aunt 
Hester might bear down upon her at any moment. 

‘* Katharine !"’ called Jack below stairs. 

‘« There he is, dear!’’ said Aunt Lavinia, kissing me 
hurriedly. ‘‘ Don’t keep them waiting !”’ 

Jack was at the foot of the banisters holding my fan and 
gloves, and smiling up at me as I stepped down the broad 
old stairs; but I Sid not smile. I was thinking of Aunt 
Lavinia’s words—they had unwittingly spoiled everything. 


That winter the Indiana girl made us a visit. I wanted 
Neily, too, but she had gone abroad for a whole year. 

I y Prete ws to give the Indiana girl first place in my life 
so long as she was with us. This was not always easy. 
She was a bit diffident, and she was poor and proud, and 
it required constant tact and effort to give her a good time. 
Then, too, I often wanted to be by myself, or with Polly, 
or Jack, or Philip, but I had made up my mind to think 
first of her, and I stuck to it. 

Polly was of the greatest help to me and did everything 
to mahe the Indiana girl happy. She took her down to 
her kindergarten and asked her to help at the Day-Nursery 
—for Polly helped support a kindergarten in the ragged 
part of Chichester, and spent one morning each week at 
the Day-Nursery. 

‘* It is wonderful,’ said Polly, ‘‘ to see her with the 
children. She seems to know just what to do, particularly 
with the fretful or ill ones. I wonder if it is because she 
has had so little love herself that she knows they need 
it and gives so much to them.”’ 

Tom, and Jack, and Philip were very good to her, and 
her whole nature grew brighter than I remembered it at 
school. Yet one thing disconcerted me. She never 
alluded in any way to her own home life—her own unhap- 
piness—and i knew of no way to approach the subject. 
I knew that my own dear home was a constant joy to her, 
and at the same time a constant reminder of all that her 
life lacked. 

Jack particularly was good to her, and the three of us 
had many happy times together in the early winter twi- 
lights sitting about the open-grate fire talking and dis- 
cussing. Jack always in later years spoke of this year as 
the ‘‘ year of theories.” I had so many and such firm 
theories on all subjects, but particularly as to the duties 
and standard of girls, which I believed all girls should hold 
to relentlessly. The Indiana girl was inclined to side with 
Jack, that no matter what a girl’s standards, or ideals, or 
station might be, it was enough if her nature were ful! of 
love and sympathy. The girl who could love and sympa- 
thize even past great tests was the woman who made the 
world better. To strengthen his argument Jack told us, as 
the evening closed in, about his sister, to whom he had 
been passionately devoted, and who had died three years 
previous. I remember how earnest the Indiana girl’s face 
grew in the soft firelight as he told how his sister’s fiancé, 
when they were about to marry, had great reverses and 
misfortune, and began drinking, and how she, being a girl 
of wonderful ideals, had decided that she could not marry 
him until he had conquered his weakness. 
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‘* Well,”’ said I, ‘‘ that is just my theory.”’ 

‘* No,”’ said Jack; ‘‘ the difference is she never blamed 
him, and he knew it. She loved him just as she always 
had, and was infinitely patient.’’ 

‘* Perhaps if she had refused him her love——’”’ 

‘* No,”’ said Jack ; ‘‘ he would then have given up, as he 
said, just from sheer discouragement. One day, under the 
influence of drink, he forged. He knew then that he was 
no longer worthy to speak to her or to see her. He 
determined to go away and never return. Then he got a 
simple note from her, full of just, womanly sympathy and 
pity. She loved him still and had faith in him still. That 
wakened him up. He determined to make his life worthy 
the love of such a woman, and he did.”’ 

‘*T would rather have done what your sister did than 
anything I can think of,’’ said the Indiana girl very gently. 
Her hands were folded in her lap and her face was full of 
thought. A moment later she slipped out of the room. 

‘* Katharine,’”’ said Jack after a moment’s silence, ‘‘ you 
are just the girl to make a man fine. Underneath all your 
iron-clad theories——’’ he hesitated. ‘‘ Well,’’ he con- 
tinued gently, ‘I can’t explain exactly, but knowing 
you and caring for you have made me finer, and always 
will, and you will believe it, won’t you?”’ 

Perhaps it was a foolish pride, perhaps it was Aunt 
Lavinia’s words which made me feel unaccountably nettled 
now. I answered coldly: ‘‘ That kind of thing is said, I 
suppose, by most men to most girls. If a man can’t be fine 
for his own sake——”’ 

I noticed by the firelight that Jack’s eyes had a hurt look. 

I folded my embroidery and went upstairs to dress for 
tea, conscious that I had received perhaps the sweetest 
homage that a girl may receive, and had flung it back 
ungraciously and without appreciation. I found the 
Indiana girl watching the slow snowstorm which was 
closing in with the darkness ; and I saw something in her 
face which I did not understand until years later, but 
which made me put my arm about her and kiss her. 
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That winter, though, | was thrown much with the girls 
and men of my set in all manner of little pleasures, yet I 
was not really out in society, and most of the winter even- 
ings were spent at home in the big, low-ceilinged library. 
Margaret would usually sew ; sometimes Polly would sing 
—the simple songs Tom was fondest of—and often Tom 
would read to us. Sometimes I listened, but oftener | 
think I sat building pictures in the fire—castles in Spain— 
for was not the next winter to be really my ‘‘ coming-out” 
winter, and were not the years ahead of me full of every 
happy possibility? I had all the hopes and ambitions 
which go to form the day-dreams of a girl’s seventeenth or 
eighteenth year. 

Vhile I dreamed and built castles Rex lay at my feet 
dozing, occasionally opening his eyes and glancing at me, 
as though to make sure that no possible danger was ap- 
proaching. Dear old Rex! -Past all his watchfulness so 
many things came to me later which, had his devotion 
been consulted, would never have reached me at all. 


(CONTINUED IN THE FEBRUARY JOURNAL) 
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HOW TO BUILD A TOBOGGAN SLIDE IN THE 
BACK YARD 


By Dan Beard 


(Author of “American Boys’ Handy Book,” ‘‘ American Boys’ Book of 
Sports,’’ etc.) 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY THE AUTHOR 


HEN the snow 
covers the ground 
it is not every boy 
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A great many ee 
boys live in a level country, 
and hundreds and thou- 
sands of others have their 
homes in cities and towns 
where heavy carts, police- 
men and trolley cars make 
coasting a forbidden pleas- 
ure. However, with a real toboggan slide in the back 
yard a boy may snap his fingers at a level country, lumber- 
ing carts, death-dealing cars and meddlesome guardians of 
the peace. 

In less than a day’s time three boys can build a slide ; 
but, of course, it cannot be built without some labor. If it 
could it would be of no value. The labor consists only in 
sawing a few pieces of timber and driving a few nails to 
hold the frame together, and it is effort well spent. 
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F YOUR back yard is wide enough you can run the tobog- 
gan track alongside the back fence, with the starting 
lattorm built in the fence corner backing against the side 
Sore. In this way your slide will occupy but little space. 
But if your ree is long and narrow build your platform 
against the back fence and let the track run along one of 
the side fences. 

In the diagrams here given the slide is shown as it 
would be if built against the back fence extending forward 
through the middle of 
the yard. 

You will need four 
ieces of timber seven 
eet long and two inches 
thick by four inches wide 
for the uprights or corner 
posts(A and B, Figure 1), 
unless the posts and rails 1’ 
of the back fence are on 
your side of the yard, as 
inFigure 2. In this case 
ae need only two seven- 
oot sticks and two short 
ones, to fit on the top cr | if 
rail of the fence. The \! 1 XC 
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BEARD’S NEW IDEAS FOR BOYS 


should be just seven feet from the ground. Nail them 
securely in place about five feet apart, as in Figure 2, and 
then see that the fence boards, to which the posts are 
nailed, are secure. If they are not secure climb over the 
fence and put in a few good wire nails, for if the fence 
is not strong your structure will be weak. Additional 
strength may be gained by making each of the uprights of 
two pieces of two by four nailed together, thus making 
the posts four by four. 

It is a good m he to erect one of the posts directly over 
one of the fence posts ; this will add strength and stiffness 
to the structure. If you have any doubts about the ability 
of the fence to support the platform erect two seven-foot 
posts, as in Figure 1, and spike them to the top and bottom 
rail of the fence. Next take two pieces of two by four and 
notch them as E and F 
are notched in Figure 3. 

Nail F to the top of A and 
B, and E to the ends of rt 
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two seven-foot posts of two by four. Near the other ends 
of these last posts nail a cross piece (G, Figure 3), and 
then, to stiffen the frame, turn it over and nail on two 
diagonal pieces of lighter material. 

Erect this frame about five or six feet from the fence and 
secure it in place by the two diagonals H and H (Figure 3), 
which are nailed near the top of C and D, and “‘ toe- 
nailed’’ (as explained in the December number of the 
JOURNAL) to the bottom rail of the fence. 
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ROM the bottom rail of the fence, and level with it, run 
the two J pieces of board to C and D, and nail them 
securely as in Figure 4; then nail on the two top side 
»ieces, K and K, and the framework of the starting plat- 
soe is ready for its floor. Nail boards across the top, 
from E to F, and saw off the protruding ends, as in 

Figure 4. 

The most difficust part of the work is now finished. 
Make one more frame on the pattern of C, E, D, G 
(Figure 3), and about half the height of the platform (see 
L, M, N, Figure 5). 

Erect this second frame in front of the platform and at 
such a distance from it as will allow your longest boards to 
span the intervening space, as in Figure 5. Nail two diago- 
nals—one at each top end of the frame M, L, N, and fasten 
the opposite ends of the diagonals to the bottoms of C and D. 

Long boards may be laid from the ground to the top of 
M, L, N and nailed securely to the frame, and other boards 


laid over the upper ends 
of the first and the top of 
E, where they can be 
securely nailed, and the 
slide is ready for use. 

The incline may be 
lengthened by using a 
carpenter’s wooden 
horse for another frame 
and allowing the boards 
from the ground to rest 
on this, and another set 
of boards to run from 
this to L, M, N, as in 
Figure 5. 

With plenty of snow on the ground it will not hurt a 
strong boy to fall from this track. But there may not be 
much snow on the hard, frozen ground, or your little 
brothers and sisters may be fond of coasting. To prevent 
any mishap, a guard rail such as is shown on one side of 
the slide in Figure 5 should be nailed on each side of the 
inclined plane, and a light railing built upon three sides of 
the rapes as shown in the diagram. 

The posts for the railing around the platform are ‘‘ toe- 
nailed ’’ to the floor, and the rail is nailed on top of them. 
In case the rail seems weak a diagonal or two, like those 
on the slide frames, will make it sufficiently strong. 
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Y BOARDING up around the posts under the platform a 

small room will be made, at a trifling additional cost 

and labor, which may be kept warm and afford a means of 
shelter, and a place to lock up the sleds. 

An excellent plan for ‘* packing ’’ the slide or chute is to 
mix sawdust and snow together in equal parts, using just 
enough water to cause 
it to pack solidly for a 
foundation for the top 
crust of snow or ice. 
This foundation will 
make tlie top ice or 
snow last much longer 
in thawing weather 
than it would if spread 
directly on the wooden 
bed of the slide. If the 
snow in the chute is 
wroperly and smoothly 
yanked up on this com- 
position foundation, 
moistened and frozen 
hard with the addition 
of half an inch of fresh 
snow on top, the slide 
in ordinary weather will 
last all winter. 

It is a wise plan to be ready for any emergency. 
may have visitors who come without in 

















You 
\ [ ds, and who would 
have but a chilly time watching the others coast down the 


wonderful toboggan slide. To prevent the chance of any 
such disagreeable occurrences, knock an old barrel to 
pieces and build yourself a supply of toboggans with the 
staves. Two barrel staves, fastened together by a cross 
bar in front and a piece of board for a seat in the rear, 
will make a most excellent toboggan. 
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Six of these articles by Mr. Beard have already been published. 
In the next (the February) issue 


“A Panorama Party” 


Will be described, showing how a delightful entertainment may 
easily be given. 
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By RAY BROWNsS* 
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O AMERICAN men and women realize 
that in five cities of our country alone 
there were during the last school term 
over sixteen thousand children be- 
tween the ages of eight and fourteen 
taken out of the public schools because 
their nervous systems were wrecked, 
and their minds were incapable of 
going on any further in the infernal 

cramming system which exists to-day in our schools? 
And these sixteen thousand helpless little wrecks are 
simply the children we know about. Conservative medical 
men who have given their lives to the study of children 
place the number whose health is shattered by overstudy 
at more than fifty thousand each year. It is putting the 
truth mildly to state that of all American institutions that 
which deals with the public education of our children is 
at once the most faulty, the most unintelligent and the 
most cruel. 

I am making no attack on the teachers of this country, 
for I yield to no one in my admiration of the work which 
these noble women and men are doing. And from no 
class, I venture to say, will these words elicit a stronger 
approval. Indeed, it is from them that there has come 
the most intelligent aid received by this magazine in its 
investigation of this question. But, as Mrs. Lew Wallace 
said in her remarkable article in the JOURNAL a few 
months ago, the teachers dare not speak freely. 
Especially is this true of the public-school teacher, who is 
only too often a part of a vast political machine con- 
trolled by men ignorant of the first principles of true 
education. She is expected to cram a specified amount 
of book-learning into the heads of an immense class 
within a given time. She knows the class is too large. 
But her position compels her to follow orders. It is a 
hopeless task for the best of women to fight a crowd of 
ignorant politicians, and ‘hat is, for the most part, what 
the Boards of Education c* our largest cities are. 


be od 


D head see what is being done to our children, and with 
our consent as parents; or, if not with our consent, 
with a shameful negligence of the matter on our parts. 

The most rapid growth in the human brain takes place 
during the first seven years of a child’s life. That is a 
settled fact. Hence, ‘all that is required at this period is 
simply to direct into the right channels this outpouring of 
natural mental energy, and to nourish the body properly 
to stand the strain of rapid mental and physical growth. 
Therefore, no child should be sent to school betore the 
age of seven. Fortunately, this is becoming the general 
rule. But where it is not, it should be. Froebel’s teach- 
ings are perfectly in accord with this fact, for the kinder- 
garten simply directs natural energy through natural 
methods of play, etc., and is scarcely to be reckoned as 
a school. 

During the second seven years of a child the marvelous 
brain growth begins to slacken. It was planned by Nature 
that between the years of seven and fifteen the child 
should have rest—not rest which will stop all mental and 
physical growth, of course, for when growth ceases in the 
natural or physical world, decay begins ; but the child’s 

ace should be checked so as to allow him to recover 
rom the strain which his system has just undergone. 

But what really happens to the average child at the age 
of seven? Is he given this period of rest? Verily, no! 
He enters the schoolroom and becomes a victim a lon 
hours of confinement—the first mental application, min 
you, that the child has ever known. The nervous wear 
and tear begin: the child is fairly launched upon his 
enjoyment (God save the mark !) of the great educational 
system of America. The warning has been again and 
again sounded that the fresh mental interest of a child 
of seven cannot be advantageously held for more than 
eight consecutive minutes at a time on any one subject. 
It has been proved that the health of a child between 
seven and ten cannot stand more than thirty-five minutes 
of study during any single twenty-four hours. 
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HFRe is a very recent demonstration of this fact: In 
Chicago they have started, at the Alcott School, a 
common-sense experiment in education, which, if per- 
sisted in, will do a great deal for American education. 
On the theory, not by any means new, that brain growth is 
affected through, if not entirely by, physical vitality, a 
child is carefully examined physically, and his mental 
capacity is thus established. It has been found that a 
number of children who are sent to school should, instead, 
be at home and under a physician’s care, and they have been 
returned to their homes. It has also been found that the 
physical force of. a child varies tremendously throughout 
the day. At nine o’clock, for instance, it is irs at ten it 
is strong ; but from that point it decreases until at twelve 
it is very low. At one o’clock there is a slight revival ; at 
two it is fairly good, and at three it is again low. Thus it 
is demonstrated that there is barely one brief hour in a 
day’s study when a child’s mind is actually fresh. 
ow, these discoveries are not new. Their value lies in 
the fact that they have been found out once more, brought 
into publicity in another way, and given a new emphasis. 
But the question is: When will the warning they sound 
be heeded—when will parents learn the lesson? 

For how are these conditions met? In the majority of 
cases, by the little tots being compelled to study or to 
hang over their books from one hour and a half to three 
hours each day. There’s education for you! 

The child is made to study far, far beyond his physical 
strength, and consequently his mental good. Into what 
Nature planned should be a period of rest, a time 
of moderate study, an immense amount of learning is 
crammed which is 2 gion I valueless because one-tenth 
of it is not absorbed, and the child is physically injured. 
The noonday meal is hastily eaten for fear of ‘‘ tardy’’ 
marks, or to make time for recess in the playground. The 
child goes back to another two hours in the schoolroom 
when his mind has lost its freshness, and is given another 
dose of the cramming system, and of the bad air, which 
in the average schoolroom is enough to sicken any one 
who enters it from the street. 


THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 


By Edward Bok 


GPa systems of ‘‘ marks,’’ which amount to prizes, 
are started, serving only to overstimulate the preter- 
naturally bright child, who needs relaxation most of all, and 
to discourage the child who happens to be below the aver- 
age of intelligence. It is cramming, cramming, cramming! 
A certain amount of ‘*‘ ground must be gone over,”’ as it 
is usually called. Whether the child is physically able to 
work the ‘‘ ground’’ does not enter into the question. 

And we do not stop even there ! 

The poor children are compelled to carry home a pile 
of books to study, usually after supper, and just before 
going to bed! And that is about the most barbarous part 
of the whole system. 

We are constantly admonishing business men that they 
must not continue their work after nightfall. Physicians 
warn men of this, and wives echo the warning to their 
husbands. ‘‘ Burning the candle at both ends ’”’ has killed 
almost as many men as liquor, say investigators. No one 
will dispute the assertion. Men of common sense know 
that night work after a day of business is vitally injurious. 
Yet in their own homes is presented almost every evening 
the sublime picture of children poring from one to two 
hours over lessons for the next day. And while the lesson 
is to the child exactly what the business problem is to the 
man, we warn men of mature growth against the very 
thing which we allow children to do. What a superbly 
consistent people we are, to be sure ! 
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HE merest novice in mental science knows that the last 
work given the brain to do often continues to exercise 
it during sleep. And yet there are thousands of mothers 
and fathers throughout this enlightened land of ours who 
wonder why their children toss themselves about in bed, 
why they mumble and talk in their sleep, why they are 
frightened in their dreams, and why they are so afraid of 
the dark. Now, all these are simply the results of unsettled 
nervous conditions. Is it any wonder that children have to 
be called over and over again in the morning, and that 
they at length rise unrefreshed and without appetites for 
their breakfasts? When are parents going to open their 
eyes to this fearful evil? Are they as blind as bats, that 
they do not see what is being wrought by this crowning 
folly of night study? Is all the book-learning in the world 
worth this inevitable weakening of the physical and 
mental powers? 

‘*Oh,”’ but say our educators, ‘‘ we do not give chil- 
dren home lessons until they reach certain grades. And 
then we regulate their study periods. More than two 
hours of home study in any grade is forbidden. We do 
not allow it.’’ Allow it? Bah! How can hours regu- 
late a child’s study? What one child will learn in one 
hour another may be unable to absorb in three! And ifa 
child has certain lessons to learn, and is slow to conquer 
them, does he regulate the study by the clock? No, no! 
The fault lies not there: the remedy is not to be found 
there. It is to be found in refraining from giving a child 
so much to do.. True reform always begins at the root of 
all evils, and the root of the evil of home study lies in the 
cramming system at the school. If it is thought that 
independent study at home is more effective than study in 
school, then the school hours must be so shortened as to 
give the child a study hour at home in the afternoon, so 
that his play hours may not be curtailed. To rob a child 
of the playtime which belongs to him is a rank injustice. 
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"TAKE the average child between, say, seven and fifteen 
years of age, and what time has he for play? The 
hours of study vary in different schools, but let us take 
the average set of from nine to twelve o’clock, and from 
one to three. It is quite a bit after three before the child 
can reach home, put away his books and be on the play- 
ground. In winter it is dark by five. Barely two hours ; 
and can any reasonable parent expect a healthy child to 
rob himself of one of these two hours and give it over to 
study? And after play is the child in a condition to return 
to his books? Naturally, then, the child waits until the 
evening hours, when he 1s not allowed to go out. 

It is unreasonable to expect a child between the ages of 
seven and fifteen to devote more than four hours each 
day to school work, and these four hours should include 
an hour of study either at school or at home, as seems 
most advisable. 

But educators and parents will say the children cannot 
learn all they should in such short hours. They can, and 
trials have proved it. 

Last year the Board of Education of Greater New York 
found so great a pressure on the schools that it was 
obliged to take one-half the children from nine o’clock 
until one, and the other half from one until five. A cry 
went up from the press and the people that children could 
never make progress at that rate. But what was supposed 
to be an evil proved to be a blessing in disguise. The 
children were so much fresher for the shorter hours that 
they actually accomplished almost twice as much as they 
did with the former longer hours. 
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| N A PRIVATE school it was decided to do away with home 

study altogether. An hour of ena | was included in 
the regular four school hours. It was tound that during 
a whole term about a month was lost, but when the time 
lost under previous rules, resulting from illness from over- 
work, dullness of brain from fatigue, and lack of interest 
in study from too close and long application, was. taken 
into account, it was seen by the teachers, after a year’s 
experiment, that the children were the actual gainers—and 
home study is now abolished altogether by that school. 
Thus the new method has proved an aid instead of a 
hindrance. 

The evil of night study, or of afternoon study at the 
expense of play hours in the open air, cannot be overcome 
by early morning study, for study before partaking of food 
in the morning is one of the most injurious practices to a 
growing child, while if study is persisted in after breakfast 
the mind is tired before it reaches its work in the school- 
room. In any event, the child who crams his brain in the 
morning just before recitation, and then recites parrot- 
fashion, cannot be said to have learned his lessons. 
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A National Crime at the Feet of American Parents 


Nok can home study be excused on the ground, which is 
too often advanced, that the child has the assistance of 
father or mother. Methods of instruction have so changed 
in the past generation that the assistance of parents in 
the lessons of their children as often confuses as it helps 
them. And it is likewise a grave question whether a 
lesson learned by a child with the assistance of a parent 
does not engender the habit of a dependence upon others, 
To explain everything to a child, and to remove all diffi- 
culties from his path, is, to say the least, a questionable 
nome. What we learn ourselves we remember 
ongest, and that holds just as true with the child as it 
does with us of maturer growth. 
od 
HE solution of the home-study question is simple enough 
when common sense is applied to it. No child under 
fifteen years of age should be given any home study what- 
ever by his teachers. He should have not more than 
from one hour to four of schooling each day, the hours 
increasing with his years. Outside of school hours he 
should have at least three hours of play. Even where 
the necessities of the family call for the assistance of the 
children in domestic work it is a wise mother who so 
adjusts the home machinery that her child can have three 
hours of play and freedom for the natural expression of 
his spirits. 

After fourteen the brain has another period of rapid 
development, with special increase of the higher faculties. 
If too much strain has not been put upon brain and body 
during the previous years, then the child begins to learn 
with Cunadicied effects. 
not too much, provided the child’s physical being is capable 
of it, and in time an hour of isolated study may be added. 
But that is enough. Five hours of brain work a day is 
the most that we should ask of our children. The mind 
cannot remain fresh after that strain. And even then 
study during evening hours should be positively pro- 
hibited, and the hour of isolated study be so arranged 
that the child may pass at least two hours a day in the 
open air. One reason, other than improper diet, why the 
majority of our boys and girls do not enter maturity with 
that share of health of mind and body which they should 
have, lies right here in that they do not get enough fresh 
air and sunshine into their bodies and natures. It is a sad 
reflection upon American home training that we hear it 
said so often by young people that they never knew what 
it was to study hard without physical injury until after they 
left home and entered college. The higher institutions of 
learning understand this need of physical development 
for brain growth far better than do our lesser schools 
and our homes—sad as it is to admit it. 
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SOME educators will claim that the hours of home study are 

already arranged much as here suggested. But these 
rules, even where they do exist, go for naught where the 
pressure of lessons is so great that the child feels he must 
pursue home study in order to ‘‘ keep up’’ with the class 
and ‘‘ pass.’’ There is where the fault lies. The number 
of required studies in the vast majority of schools is far 
beyond all needs and beyond all learning within the time 
allotted for their study. The ambitious child, anxious 
to learn, and thinking that these lessons are necessary to 
a full education, takes them home and gives them the 
study there for which time is denied at school. There is 
too much given to our children to learn, and a great deal 
of it is absolutely useless to them either for the present or 
the future. The most casual investigation into the studies 
of our children reveals this. The crying need of our school 
system is fewer studies and more time given to those 
studies which are essential. 

But no material change can be hoped for in this matter 
until the American parent throws off his or her present 
indifference and demands reform. No change can come 
from within the system or the school: it must come from 
without—from the parent. There must be a closer codpet- 
ation between the home and the school. 
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Wat to demand of our school system is the first step, 
and if a child, when he reaches the age of fifteen, 
has been taught 


To read aloud pleasantly and intelligently, 

To write legibly, 

To spell correctly, 

To express himself clearly in a letter, 

To count accurately, 

To use his mind himself, 

To use his fingers so that his hands will be a help to 

him in earning his living— 

That is all that should be expected of the child, either boy 
or girl. That is enough for seven years’ learning in the 
gteat formative period of life. 

There must be shorter hours and an absolute abolish 
ment of home study before the age of fifteen, and evet 
after fifteen no evening study beyond an hour. 

Our children must no longer be the prey of ignorant 
and conscienceless politicians who either control ouf 
Boards of Education or are a part of them—men abso 
lutely unfitted for such work as that intrusted to them. | 

How to get these reforms for the parents for their chil- 
dren is the next step. They can come only through closet 
codperation of home and school. The teacher and 
parent must come closer together. That is the root of the 
present evil. One means toward this end lies in frequent 
conferences between mother and teacher, as is the practice 
in one school of which I know. The teacher must bettef 
know the timber she is seasoning. 

This is an urgent case of demand for reformi. Neglect 
has already worked untold injury. The accusation shoul 
no longer be pussible that the American father and mothef 
look on with stolid indifference as their child is being pet 
manently crippled by a cramming system of educatio# 
which is a disgrace—a stinging rebuke to Americal 
parentage. It is time to halt; high time to do something: 
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A national crime lies at the feet of American parents: 4 
crime which concerns their own children. 


Four hours of schooling, then, is } 
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NE sometimes wonders how the 

Quakers are able to look so 

peaceful and why their wor- 

ship is so delightful, and I 

am tempted to think it is 

because they have no music 

in their service. Had we 

none, a frequent cause of 

trouble would be removed 

from many a congregation, and the minister 

would hardly know what to do with his time. 

Yet I wish it to be distinctly understood that 

[ regard music as a necessary part of divine 

worship, that organists are the strength of 

the Christian church, and that any member 

of a congregation who does not appreciate to 

the full his choirmaster aud his choir is an 
ignorant and ill-natured Philistine. 


syn 
Why Consideration is Shown the Organist 


F THERE ever is any trouble in the con- 
gregation about the music, and if the 
minister ever worries himself, it is admitted 
at once that the congregation and the minister 
are alone to blame. But there are difficul- 
ties, and they may be mentioned in a spirit 
of becoming humility. For one thing, the 
organist is an artist, and every artist has a 
nature of special refinement which cannot 
bear the rough-and-tumble ordinary methods 
of life. With a man of common clay you 
deal in a practical, straightforward and 
even brutal fashion, arguing with him, com- 
plaining to him, and putting him right when 
he is wrong. But no man must handle 
precious porcelain in such fashion, or the 
artist will be instantly wounded and will 
resign and carry his pathetic story to every 
quarter, for, as a rule, the organist thinks 
that he is lifted above criticism and public 
opinion. It is impossible to teach him any- 
thing; it is an insult to suppose that anything 
could be better than the music he provides. 
It is best to accept what he gives, and to 
recognize that it is his sphere to do as he 
pleases, and the sphere of every other person 
to declare that what he does is, on every 
occasion, too lovely for human words, and 
that its effect is almost too much for ex- 
hausted human nature. This is the tribute 
which the congregation ought to pay to that 
most spiritual of artists, the organist. 


ye 
Music is What the Congregation Wants 


NE becomes impatient with the minister, 
who ought to know better and yet for- 
gets his own place owing to a want of artistic 
appreciation, and to an overweening sense of 
his own office. He encroaches on the organist 
and is justly punished. The minister should 
remember—and the congregation may assist 
him in remembering—that his work is sub- 
ordinate to that of the organist, and that the 
rest of the service is simply intended to be a 
support and environment for the music. 
What the congregation wants to hear is, not 
his sermon, although I have never known an 
organist object to the sermon, provided the 
preacher did not occupy too much time. 
Indeed, many organists, I have reason to 
believe, welcome the sermon as a rest for 
their excited nerves. What the congregation 
really desires to hear is the anthem, and the 
success of the day depends upon its perform- 
ance. When a minister has laid this fact to 
heart, and taken care that the people who 
have been raised into a heaven, which cannot 
be described, by the singing are not unduly 
harassed by his stupid words, he has at least 
escaped one rock of offense. 

It is also most provoking that a minister 
will interfere with a selection of hymns, and, 
still harping on his sermon, will select 
hymns which correspond with its theme. 
Likely enough the hymns may suit the text per- 
fectly and may be very popular with the 
People, but it is only the organist who knows 
whether the tunes in the hymn-book be high 
or low class music. The tunes may be so 
popular that every person is thirsting to sing 
them with all his heart and at the pitch of 
his voice, yet an organist will be simply 
aghast at the thought of a thousand people 
going at large, as it were, in his province. 


be od 
Organists are Doing Away with Popular Tunes 


NE of the chief efforts of the modern 
organist is to extirpate popular tunes 

and to replace them with arrangements which 
Will-teach the congregation to keep silence. 
case came to my notice at one time—and 
When I hear of such things I do not know 
how my brethren have been made—where a 
Minister got into a white heat with an 
Organist because that eminent person had 
Mvented a tune of his own for ‘‘ Rock of 
¢s,”’ which was a dream of beauty and 
feduced the congregation to distant admira- 
tion, Nothing is more irritating to the 
Musical temperament than to hear the people, 
who are always inspired with an insane 
ire to make a joyful noise, get hold of a 
feally fine tune and make it afterward 

ful to delicate ears. 
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THE LADIES’ 


By lan Maclaren 


People Readily Subscribe to an Organ Fund 
HERE were days—and some of us who are 
no longer young can remember them— 
when no instrument was used in public wor- 
ship, and when every aid cf this description, 
except a tuning-fork, was judged to be a 
return to the elements of the Old Testament. 
But those were days of darkness. To-day we 
are living in a brighter age. A congregation 
may nowadays give so little to its minister 
that his wife hardly knows how to get re- 
spectable clothing for the family, and may 
not contribute anything worth mentioning to 
foreign missions and hospitals, but there is 
no self-respecting congregation which will 
not insist on possessing an organ. Peo- 
ple who will harden their hearts against 
the most useful charity will subscribe to an 
organ fund, and what cannot be secured by 
subscriptions will be obtained by a bazaar 
with gambling. 

When the first organ recital is given by 
a distinguished musician, who is brought 
from a distance, the congregation will regard 
him with awe as an almost supernatural 
being, and will count the event of more 
importance than a revival of religion. 

+yA 
Eccentricities and Demands of a New Organ 

F TER the recital is over the great man will 
improvise for his own amusement, and 
when it is possible for ordinary beings to 
speak to him, a little group of deferential 
office-bearers will ask him what he thinks of 
the organ. He may give a patronizing and 
guarded approval, but he will be careful to 
point out the number of stops which ought to 
be added, and the number of improvements 
in action which are absolutely necessary. 
He will, in fact, suggest that they have 
only the mere foundation of an organ, and 
that the completion will take many a year 
and be an endless opportunity for spending. 
Perhaps he may be good enough to say that 
some fifteen hundred dollars, laid out in one 
or two improvements he rapidly sketches, 
will make the instrument respectable for an 
ordinary organist, and he may leave them 
under the impression that in order to make 
it suitable for a master like himself the con- 
gregation would require to concentrate its 
financial resources upon the organ for the 

next five or ten years. 

Whatever trials the congregation may have 
had before with draughts in the building, or 
questions of heating, or difficulties in finance, 
or disturbances with mutineers, all these 
things will be less than nothing compared 
with the eccentricities and demands of its 
new organ. If it be blown by hand, then it 
will be found so large that two blowers are 
required, and so it will be proposed to have 
a hydraulic engine. This engine will not go 
two Sundays out of four because the pressure 
of water has failed, and then some members 
of the congregation will have to work the 
bellows, if these have been wisely left for 
convenience, and before they have finished 
their work deacons of a stout habit of 
body and unaccustomed to manual labor will 
have quite a new feeling about that organ. 


yt 
When Real Tribulation Begins 


Y AND BY it will be suggested that the 
organ should be played by electricity, and 
the congregation, but especially the minister 
and the authorities in charge of the music, 
will now begin to know what real tribulation 
means. The readjustment, it is said, will 
take six weeks, and be of a comparatively 
slight character. It will really take about a 
year, and during that time the congregation 
will have an opportunity of inspecting the 
different parts of its organ in the church hall, 
classrooms and passages, where it will be 
lying in mysterious fragments. 

During the interim the members of the con- 
gregation will have forgotten that it is impos- 
sible for educated people to praise God with- 
out instrumental music, and in sheer absence 
of mind they will be singing more heartily 
than they have done at any time for the last 
ten years. 

As there is no organ, the fancy tunes will 
have: to be given up, and the people will be 
allowed to worship God with all their might. 
Strangers coming into the church, and not 
remembering that there is no organ, will say 
they never heard better singing, and the 
members of the choir will be insulted with 
compliments about the way in which they 
are leading the congregation, while there is 
really no high-class choir which does not 
consider it an impertinence that the congre- 
gation should dare to follow it, and which 
does not want to go its own way alone. 
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Will be Six Months in the Doctor’s Hands 


HEN the organ is finally reformed, and 
the day comes for its reopening, the 
congregation pretends to be delighted, but it 
has a shrewd idea that the days of its liberty 
are over. The members of the congregation 
may have ventured to follow afar off an organ 
driven by a water-engine with a choir in 
correspondence, but they will not have the 
audacity to intrude upon an organ played by 
electricity and assisted by a still more ele- 
vated choir. If the congregation, however, be 
willing, through a sense of politeness, to keep 
silent, the electric organ will have no such 
scruples, for its extravagances will be endless. 
If it consent to play the first voluntary, it will 
finish up with a long, melodious howl, for 
which no one can hold the organist responsi- 
ble, and it will give melodious toots during 
the prayers which may be responses, but have 
not been arranged for; and then in the middle 
of the Te Deum, through some fit of pure 
cantankerousness, it will take refuge in a 
stubborn silence. 

For six months after the opening the new 
organ will be in the doctor’s hands, and for 
a year following it will not have completely 
shaken off the habit of a gay and frivolous 
youth, and the congregation will be torn 
between two minds—secret satisfaction when 
the organ is not going, and a fierce desire 
to cart it away and have it thrown into the 
nearest river. 

What between building and renewing the 
organ, and adding stops to the organ, and 
tuning the organ, the organ will cost every 
year in interest on capital and current expen- 
diture enough money to have kept a mission- 
ary in foreign parts or to have supported a 
minister in a poor district of the city; and 
what it costs in anxiety to the organist, who 
is apt to be blamed for everything, and who 
has generally to spend an hour in its recesses 
with his coat off before service, and to the 
congregation in chronic irritation, would, if 
reduced to money value and multiplied by 
the number of organ-ridden churches, clear 
the debt off every foreign mission in the 
whole Anglo-Saxon world. 


be 2 
Choirs are Often Accused of Quarreling 


Y OWN experience of a choir, and also of 

an organist, has been altogether delight- 

ful, which is one of my singular mercies; but 
I move about inthe world, and I have heard 
things. As a choir consists, it is presumed, 
of a number of select persons, male and 
female, who have correct ears and rich voices, 
and are lovers of the most delicate and spirit- 
ual of the arts—the most refined persons, in 
fact, in a congregation—one would take for 
granted that the whole atmosphere of a choir 
would be full of gentleness and peace. 
Rumors, however, reach one’s ears that the 
power of quarreling within certain church 
choirs can only be exceeded by the high 
spirit of a body of Irish patriots, and that 
there is almost nothing so trivial and invis- 
ible but that it will set a choir by the ears. 
It may be the place in the stall, or the sing- 
ing of a particular part, or a correction of the 
choirmaster, or a word of approval to another 
chorister, or a remark dropped by one of the 
choir—so tender are the feelings of a chor- 
ister—anything, or for that matter, nothing, 
will hurt. He will sulk, or make unpleasant 
remarks, or resign, or drive some other per- 
sons out, and then on some great occasion all 
the members of the choir will resign and take 
themselves so seriously that the event will be 
considered equal in interest toa war. Upon 
the whole, the choir rather enjoys a crisis of 
this kind, for it gives stimulus to the artistic 
temperament. 
not enter wholly into the enjoyment. 


be od 
When the Old Tunes Were in Vogue 


IMES there are, but possibly they are fool- 
ish moments, when one remembers with 
fond and wistful regret a country kirk where a 
precentor raised ‘‘ Martyrdom’’ with a power- 
ful note, and a congregation of clear-voiced 
and big-lunged men and women took up the 
tune, none keeping silence, and sang the air 
gloriously, with here and there a bass and a 
tenor, even, perhaps, an alto, thrown in to 
enrich the music. And there are other times 
when one who ought to have known better 
things has been much stirred in his heart by 
hearing the people sing at a mission service 
one of those tunes which may not be very 
good music, and may lend themselves to 
loudness of voice, but which are well called 
revival tunes because they quicken the 
people’s souls and give expression to their 





joy as for the first time they realize that God | 


has loved them, and has given for their 
salvation His only and well-beloved Son. 


we ON 
This is the sixth of Doctor Watson's successful 
series of articles on different phases of the relation 
of a congregation to its minister. The series will 


But there are some who do 


All the articles are so — 


may fairly be called the most valuable ever pub- 
lished upon the subject. 


be continued wo —. 
per | and so admirably written that the series | 
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HE Russians tell a story of 
the late Czar Alexander III 
that upon the rare occasions 
when it was incumbent upon 
him to pay a call he would 
take a gold coin bearing his 
‘** image and superscription,’’ 
and, twisting it between 
thumb and finger, leave it in 
lieu of acard—the only man 

in Russia who had strength for the feat. 

This is the one exception I have heard 
to the use of the little squares of pasteboard 
that for centuries have been the accredited 
representatives of our personal identity. 
The correct use and appearance of the 
visiting-card are regulated by custom and 
the style of engraving, the infringement of 
which stamps one as beyond the sccial pale. 

A lady’s visiting-card is of medium size, 
engraved in script or Roman letters, the 
address in the right-hand corner, the recep- 
tion day in the left. A man’s card is 
smaller, having the name printed in full, 
without initials, with the prefix ‘‘ Mr.,’’ and 
bearing the address of his home or club. 


be a 
When Titles are Used on Cards 


O TITLES are used save military, naval 

or judicial ones and those of clergymen 

and physicians. Such cards would read 
** Captain John Lester,’ with name of regi- 
ment or corps, United States Army or Navy, 
in left-hand corner, or, ‘‘ Mr. John Lester,’’ 
with rank and regiment under the name; 
** Mr. Justice Beakman,’’ ‘‘ Rev. John Storm, 








D. D.,’’ ‘* Dr. Kenneth Kellogg.’’ ‘ Mrs. 
Colonel > and ‘‘ Mrs. Dr. ’? are both 
incorrect. 


A young woman entering society has her 
name below her mother’s on the same card, 
but she may use her own as well. The prefix 
** Miss ’’’ should always accompany the name 
of an unmarried woman. 

A widow retains her husband’s Christian 
name or not, as she pleases. It sometimes 
occasions embarrassment if a son bearing 
his father’s name is married. By reason of 
seniority a widow’s card may then read, “‘ Mrs. 
Blank.’’ This precedence is now assumed 
by the wife of the senior member of a family 
—the head of the clan, as it were. Anything 
claimed as a distinction becomes desirable. 
The ‘‘ Mr. and Mrs.”’ card is no longer used, 
and the folded or turned-down card, signify- 
ing a personal call, is obsolete. 


be 2d 
Etiquette of the Visiting-Card 


FTER receiving invitations the etiquette 
of calls and cards varies in different 
countries and cities. 

In London and Paris the guests, after a 
dinner or ball, hasten to leave their cards 
upon their hostess the next day, after which 
they may call at their convenience. With us 
courtesy demands that a personal call be 
made after a dinner or luncheon invitation 
and within a week after the function. A 
regret imposes the same obligation. 

After a wedding one calls upon those in 
whose names the invitations were issued, and 
upon the young couple within the year. 
A bride calls upon her friends only after 
they have paid her that attention. 

The presence of guests at a reception is 
accounted a visit. They leave their cards, 
and those of the absent members of their 
families, in the hall before entering the 
drawing, or reception, room. 

Those unable to accept wedding or recep- 
tion invitations send cards inclosed in envel- 
opes, on the day of the function, by hand or 
post, and call afterward. After any other 
form of entertainment cards may be sent, but 
when possible a call should be made in person. 


ye 
When Men Send Out Invitations 


HEN a man gives an entertainment at 

his studio, on board his yacht or else- 

where, the ladies who have accepted his hos- 

pitality send their cards shortly afterward by 

messenger, bearing a few words of appreci- 
ative thanks. 

When members of a club are the enter- 
tainers the acceptance or regret is the only 
courtesy required. 

It is not expected that persons in mourning 
shall acknowledge invitations. 

In issuing invitations a visiting-card may 
be used for an afternoon tea or an infor- 
mal entertainment of almost any nature, 
except for a dinner. Cards for receptions 
should not be sent to the daughters of a 
family without including the parents as a 
courteous formality. In sending an invita- 
tion for a dinner to a new acquaintance it is 
polite and proper to preface it by a call. 

A stranger in town should send her card 
with the address to those friends whom she 
wishes to have call upon her. 

Upon returning home after a long absence 
a lady sends cards to her friends apprising 
them of her arrival and usually inviting them 
to a tea or to her ‘‘ days at home.’”’ 


THE 
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Calls are Regulated by Custom 
LADY’S social visiting is regulated by 
custom as by a code. There must be a 

call for a call, and a card for a card. 

At the first call of the season a married 
woman leaves, with her own, two of her hus- 
band’s cards for the lady and master of the 
house, aud three of her son’s if there be 
young ladies in the family. If her friend be 
at home she places them on the hall table, 
sending her own card by the servant. At 
subsequent calls she need not leave her hus- 
band’s card unless he has received an invi- 
tation, and she may allow her sons and 
daughters to assume their own obligations. 

A change of residence should be announced 
early in the season by sending cards to all 
one’s acquaintances, with the new address 
and reception day. 

To devote one afternoon each week to 
one’s friends is a near approach to the social 
ideal. Gathered about the dainty tea-table 
we make new friendships and strengthen old 
ones. But life in cities is too full, and many 
have reduced these sociable occasions to four 
days in one month, sometimes to two, or to 
one all-embracing function. 

If a lady has a reception day her friends 
should try to call at that time, She need not 
receive chance callers on any other day—she 
could never be sure of an uninterrupted hour 
at home. The servant should be previously 
instructed to give the same message to all 
comers: “‘ Mrs. Homer is engaged to-day, and 
is sorry not to be able to see any one,’’ at 
which none could take offense. 


+e 
Calls of Condolence and Farewell Calls 


yrs of condolence may begin a week 
after the event that has occasioned them. 
Cards are left in person, without asking to 
see any one, and one may call a fortnight 
later. The same courtesy is observed when 
inquiring for friends during or after an ill. 
ness, or when one wishes to congratulate 
those to whom some new joy has come. 

Upon a “‘ good-by ”’ card one writes P. P.C., 
which stands for the French words “‘ to take 
leave.’’ It is sent by mail. 

When one’s friends have visitors stopping 
with them, in calling one need not leave 
cards for the guests, but it is a mark of 
much courtesy to the friends to do so. Of 
course, the call should be returned. 

In calling upon a friend who is visiting 
those with whom one may or may not be 
acquainted a card should be left for the lady 
of the house, who uses her own discretion 
about seeing the caller. When calling upon 
several ladies not mother and daughters a 
card is left for each lady. 

A lady never calls upon a man except pro- 
fessionally. Husbands and wives rarely call 
together in America; indeed, husbands rarely 
call at all—they are the only ‘‘ immunes.’’ 


ye 
When Inviting Men to Call 


HEN inviting a man to call a lady should 

say: ‘‘I am at home on such and such 

days, and hope that I may see you.’”’ A girl 

seems over-eager for attention if, at their first 

meeting, she ask amantocall. To have him 

disregard the invitation would wound her 

pride, so she must exercise discretion and 

make reasonably sure of his feeling on the 
subject. 

No young lady visitor should receive calls 
from gentlemen without asking her hostess 
and her daughters to be present, leaving the 
option with them. Nor should she invite any 
person to call upon her without asking per- 
mission from her hostess. 

If a young woman be invited to an enter- 
tainment without her parents the mother 
often sends her card afterward with her 
daughter’s in recognition of the attention. 

Men are privileged to call any afternoon 
from five until half-after six o’clock. 

Bachelors should leave cards on the host 
and hostess after having received an invita- 
tion, and where there are young women they 
should call at the earliest opportunity. 


- 
No Man Should Call Without an Invitation 


MAN should leave his card for the 

mother when calling upon a young girl, 
leaving it to her discretion whether to be 
present during the whole or part of his call 
or not. He often intrusts his card to the 
agency of mother or sister, for society 
“winks at’’ the infraction of strict etiquette 
where young men are concerned. 

No gentleman would call upon a lady 
unless at her invitation or unless he 
has a letter of introduction, nor should a 
friend accompany him without his having pre- 
viously asked the lady’s permission, no matter 
how intimate his standing with the family. 
If not displeased with the new acquaintance 
she says, as he takes his leave, that she 
should be pleased to see him again. If he 
receive an invitation from a stranger he 
sends an immediate acknowledgment by 
post, and leaves a card the next day. 
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Etiquette for the Gentleman Caller 


MAN usually tries at the beginning of the | 
season to call upon his intimate friends 
and those who have entertained him the pre- 
vious year, but he is not expected to be punc- 
tilious about reception days, though such 
thoughtfulness is much appreciated. When 
ladies are at home he asks the servant to an- 
nounce him if he knowsthem well. If not, he 
sends up one card inquiring for all. If they 
are out he leaves a card for the lady of the 
house and one for the rest of the family. 
Should he wish to see one member in particu- 
lar he directs that his card be given to her, 
adding: ‘‘Please say to all the ladies that I 
should be happy to see them.’’ 


When Cards are Sent by Mail 
HE etiquette governing the use of cards 
other than as a proxy is well defined. 
Nothing may be written on a card but a mes- 


sage or informal invitation—never accept- 
ances nor regrets. 

A card accompanies a gift, but one’s 
thanks must be conveyed by note, never 


written upon a card. Cards sent by hand or 
post should be inclosed in envelopes. 

Who should make the first call? The res- 
idents of a place call first upon newcomers. 
Men and women of note, brides, elderly per- 
sons and those in delicate health are entitled 
to first calls. They, as well as those persons 
most prominent in position or fashion, take 
the initiative in inviting others to call, which 
courtesy should be promptly complied with. 

Where no special distinction exists either | 
may show the other that the acquaintance is 
desired. A woman secure in her position 
does not hesitate to show such friendliness 
On the Continent and in Washington the 
visiting stranger calls first upon the resi- 
dents. Elsewhere, the new arrivals send 
their cards to their friends, who should call 
promptly and extend some hospitality. 


be 2 
First Calls Should be Promptly Returned 


IRST calls should be returned within a 
fortnight, but after having accepted an 
invitation or having had any hospitality 
shown by a stranger or new acquaintance 
one leaves cards immediately, and calls 
within a week after the entertainment. 

By way of general suggestion in regard to 
calls: Calling hours are between three and 
six P.M. Upon reception cards the hours are 
usually named, from four until seven. 

The length of a formal call should not 
exceed fifteen or twenty minutes. The inter- 
val between formal calls should not be less 
than a month nor more than a year. 

The visiting-book, arranged alphabetically 
or according to streets and localities, should 
be carefully kept and frequently consulted, 
so that neither friends nor acquaintances 
shall be neglected. 

Ladies living inthe same street often agree 
upon the same reception day for the con- 
venience of their callers. 

It is still the aim to make a personal call 
once a year upon all one’s acquaintances. 
In some cases a lady gives a reception 
once a year, inviting her entire circle, and is 
then at liberty to refrain from calling or 
sending cards except after invitations. 

A card left at one’s door or sent by post 
is the intimation that one’s acquaintance is 
desired. One cannot know what pressure 
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I send you a photograph 
of our Mellin’s Food boy, 
Gilbert Rollin “Thompson, 
aged 10 months. He is my 
fourth Mellin’s Food baby, 
and tho’ they have all been 
good, he is exceptionally so. 
We call him our advertise- 
ment for Mellin’s Food and 
praise it wherever we go. 

Mrs. Grace W. Thompson, 

Hastings, Minn. 




















We will gladly send you a 
sample of Mellin’s Food free, 
if you wish for it. 
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Genuine 
Farina Cologne 


is imitated so closely 
bels that even 
deceived. 


in bottles and la- 
dealers are sometimes 
The genuine bears the words, | 


“‘gegenuber dem Julichs Platz,” 


the address of the great Farina distil- 
lery; ‘‘gegentiber dem Julichs Platz” 
(opposite the Julichs Place). 


Schieffelin & Co., New York, Sole Agents 








of care or trouble, or what matters of health | 
may force a woman to lay aside social claims | 


for aseason. Our friends must be consist- 
ent, however, and we rightly feel aggrieved 
when singled out for the bald attention of a 
card when others receive personal visits. 


be a 
Some Rules it is Well to Follow 


O DROP an unwelcome acquaintance one 

merely omits sending cards. 

Informal callers should be most careful to 
avoid the hours for meals. 

Do not apologize too much for not having 
called before. Your neglect to do so has 
probably not been observed. 

Never impose yourself upon your friends 
unless you are feeling well and are reason- 
ably sure of making yourself agreeable. 

Do not offer to your hostess the slight of a 
hurried call, nor be absent-minded, nor con- 
stantly consulting your watch. 

Rise to take leave while you are the 





speaker—not when the conversation has | 


languished, lest you appear to go because 
you are bored. 


Finally, neither calling, nor the receiving | 


of acall, need be the waste of time it some- 
times seems. If in our social intercourse we 
give that which in us is best and brightest 
we shall receive an exchange in kind. 


be A 


This is the third article in the series which was 
begun in November last. In the next (the 
February) issue 


“Weddings and Receptions” 
Will be the subject of Mrs. Kingsland’s article. 














We will Engrave a Monogram 


(2 or 3 letters) in any one of 5 different styles, and furnish 2 QUIRES of 
finest quality WRITING PAPER (white or tinted), stamped with monogram, 
in a handsome box, with envelopes (not stamped) : 


Monogram stamped in plain colors, $1.25 
Monogram stamped in gold or silver, 1.40 
Monogram Illuminated (two colors), 1.50 


ELEGANT SAMPLE BOOK, INCLUDING SET OF HANDSOME 
MONOGRAMS, MAILED FOR 10 CENTS 
Wedding Invitations Finest Cnaltty 
and Announcements Engraved Visiting Cards 
Engraved on Copper Plate. Including Copper Plate. 
Latest Styles. nest Papers. Latest Styles. 75 cents for 0. 
Full - of samples on request. $1.00 for 100, Samples Free. 
L MAIL AND EXPRESS CHARGES PREPAID 
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‘*Save Your Carpet”’ 


*Twill cost nothing 





When laying your carpet see that 
it is properly lined. 


Treadspring (Scientific) 
Carpet Lining 


Is proper lining and saves the carpet. 
Costs no more than ordinary lining. 
Wears three times as long. 
Gives a delightful spring to the tread. 
Loose nails and knots don’t wear thro’ it. 
Dust from the carpet falls into grooves 
in the lining, and is there kept from 
again touching the carpet. 
You should see this. If your dealer can't supply you, 
we will send it direct. In 50-yard rolls, 8 cents a yard. 


FREE—Send for sample and booklet, “‘ Walking on Velvet” 
Carpet Lining Dept. THE THOMPSON & NORRIS CO. 
AGENTS WANTED. 34 Prince St., Brooklyn, N. Y- 
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BAHE amateur should be able to 
& draw correctly upon china, to 
lay and blend a background 
properly, and have complete 
mastery of tools before attempt- 
ing any elaborate decoration in 
Royal Worcester. When one is 
desirous of making a first attempt with Royal 
Worcester or gouache color it is well to 
begin with not more than two colors, used in 
combination with raised gold and enamels, 
until the mechanical method of ground- 
laying with either dry or moist colors has 
been quite mastered. Cream 
or ivory vellum and mat pink 
are excellent colors with which 
to experiment in this work. 


Mark used on 2 








Royal The Chief Characteristic of mat 
Worcester r 
since 1862 colors is a velvety, opaque sur- 


face, in effect directly opposed 
to the Dresden and Lacroix colors, and while 
the latter may be used quite as successfully 
without gold, the mat colors combine har- 
moniously with the different colored golds 
and bronzes, and these metals enhance their 
softness, and are essential in producing a 
work of perfect beauty. 

Gouache grounds are not desirable for table 
use, excepting upon strictly ornamental 
pieces. The tint is susceptible to stains, and 
even after strong fire it is not impervious to 
scratches. The raised plate outlining, so 
much used in this kind of decoration, is in 
great danger of becoming defaced and 
chipped in the necessary handling of china 
that is used on the table. 


syn 

The Colors Come in Powdered Form. Grind 
them upon the palette with turpentine until 
perfectly smooth, and when dry sift them 
through a piece of thin muslin. If the color 
is for painting or for grounding in moist 
color, incorporate a_ sufficient quantity of 
Dresden oil with the powder to make it hold 
well together, and then thin with balsam to 
about the same consistency as tube colors. 
An excess of oil will cause 
the work to blister. Since 
the temperature of the room 
and the state of the atmos- 4) 
phere have much to dowith ooo. vos. as 
the quantity of medium neces- het iia 
sary it will not be possible to 
give mathematical proportions for mixing the 
colors; a very little experience, however, will 
teach one to judge when the color is right for 
use. When the first attempt is not quite satis- 
factory patiently remove the color and try 
again. Asmall vase of even surface would be 
an easy piece upon which to make a first trial. 
The cream-white ware mentioned in my first 
article, in the November issue of the JOURNAL, 
will take a gouache tint well. Select some 
appropriate design and apply it to the china; 
sketch the design with water-color, which is 
not affected by the oil and will fire out in the 
kiln; the marks of a pencil will be obliterated 
in the process of laying the colors. 


spe 

After the Piece Has Been Cleaned and the 
design sketched upon it, it is ready for the 
background. Place in a small dish a quantity 
of English grounding oil, and thin with tur- 
pentine. With a broad tinting-brush cover 
the surface completely, and paint the piece 
with the oil as smoothly as you would if you 
were varnishing. When every part of, the 
china has been covered place the piece where 
it will be secure from dust, and let it stand 
twenty minutes, or until the oil is tacky. 
Prepare a pad made of cotton covered with 
old silk, and dab the china with even touches 
until the surface is perfectly smooth. 


syn 

Let the Piece Stand for several hours, perhaps 
over night. Place upon a sheet of paper a 
quantity of powder color that has been ground 
and sifted. With a piece of fine cotton dust 
this powder over the oily surface, keeping the 
cotton well charged with the powder. Dust 
the superfluous powder from the china with a 
Piece of clean cotton, and if the oil has been 
Properly placed you will have a perfectly 
even velvety surface. If the tint is to be 
removed from the sketch moisten a tiny piece 
of cotton with oil of clove, and wipe out the 
color inside the design, using a penknife as 
you approach the line of the sketch. 


be od 


In Applying the Powder in over-glaze color, 
use this same process. In mat color it is 
well to fire the ground before attempting to 
work over it, as it is very delicate; but ifa 
kiln is not conveniently at hand the tint 
May be thoroughly dried and the gold or 
Paste applied over the color before it has 
been fired. A design may be painted over 
amat tint with Lacroix or Dresden colors, 
Producing a pleasing semi-glaze effect. 
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OLD WORCESTER 


1.—PLATE BY CHAMBERLAIN, 
ABOUT 1802 


2, 3,.4.~CUPS AND SAUCER, 
DRAGON PATTERN 


5.—KING OF PRUSSIA, TRANSFER 


PRINTED MUG, 1757 


6, 7.—SUCRIER AND MILK JUG, 
GARDEN SCENES 


8. 9. 10.—SERVICE OF PAINTED 
CHINA, JAPANESE PATTERN 


11, 12, 13.—PART OF TEA SET. 
IMITATION DRESDEN 


14.~LARGE JUG, BLUE GROUND 
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CORRECT CHINA PAINTING 
By Amelia C. Austin 
Third Article: ROYAL WORCESTER DECORATIONS 


To Produce a Ground with Moist Color, pre- 
pare the color as for painting, making it 
slightly thinner with balsam until it will flow 
readily. Paint the color evenly upon the 
china if a solid tint is desired. Even the 
color with a pad until the required finish has 
been secured. A shaded tint or background 


of a number of colors is made 


easy by going over the china 
NMorcester 


MARK ON NO. 56 


before using the colors. 
it has stood a few minutes 
paint in the colors, blending 
them together with a pad, and 
also blending the color into 
the white china so that the line 
of color will not be perceptible. 
should be used as little as possible. A very 
little practice enables one to execute this work 
without the use of the pad, which is often a 


The monogram 
of Richard 
Holdship 


with a thin coat of balsam 
After 


| ¢ maroon, olive-green or russet-color 


The pad | 


means of removing the flux from the color | 
and destroying its glazing properties. A | 


ground correctly applied and fired will give 
the china the appearance of having been 
made that color originally. 


ye 
Blackberries and Currants, combined with 
their blossoms and foliage, are, with their 


colors and gracefully formed leaves, pecu- | 


liarly adapted to decorative designs upon a 
variety of pieces for table service. Currants 
are well brought out with a 
background of greens, shad- 


WH, , 
Dx ing from duck green to yellow 
green, and blue green light to 
MARK ON NOS. 8, : . 
». 4 ivory yellow. Apply adesign 


to the china and try to work 
from a study correctly drawn and executed. 
Paint the currants with ivory yellow and 
Pompadour in lighter parts, using a touch 
of ruby with the Pompadour in the shading. 
Wipe out the high lights with a pointed brush 
while the color is moist, and blend the color 
with the point of the finger, that no hard lines 
may appear. Paint the leaves with the 
greens, avoiding much detail before the first 
fire. Chestnut brown and Pompadour are 
used for the strong woody parts of the stems, 
and yellow green, blue green light and 
ivory for the more delicate parts. Use gray 
for flowers; for shadow leaves, Pompadour, 
ivory yellow or yellow ochre, as the study 
may indicate. After the first fire strengthen 
the colors and carefully bring out the detail 
in leaves, stems and shadows. 


+ye 

Blackberries are Painted with gray for the 
fiowers, and banding blue for the light tones, 
with black, blue and a touch of ruby in the 
dark tones. Wipe out the high lights while 
the color is moist, and use the greatest care 
in modeling the berry. A line of color defin- 
ing each little seed vessel will ruin the 
work. For the red berries just ripening 
use ivory yellow in the high lights and 
Pompadour in the deeper tones, with a judi- 
cious mixture of delicate gray. For green 
berries use yellow green shaded with gray and 
brown green. The leaves are painted for the 





first fire with the blue, yellow and brown | 


greens. Inthe larger leaves a use of autumn 
tints in reds, browns and yellows, with touches 
of purple, will secure a realistic effect. 


we 


Sea Mosses are Delicate in form and color. 
When combined with prettily formed shells 
having pink linings they call forth much 


admiration if broadly executed in correct | 


colorings. 
local tones in many varieties of sea moss. 


Violet of iron may be used as the | 


Rose, yellow ochre, yellow green, chestnut | 
brown, Pompadour and brown green are all | 


necessary colors in painting most forms of 
seaweed. 
secure studies from Nature, colored studies 
may be readily followed. Studies from 
Nature are secured by keeping the plant in 
salt water until a sketch can be made. 


be of 
To Paint Sea Moss and Shells it will be 


necessary to add carnation No. 1, carmine 
No. 1 and light violet of gold to the color 
box. The pink tint inside of the shells is 
made by blending carnation No. 1 into ivory 
yellow, and shading with pearl gray. Car- 
mine and lizht violet of gold are perfect 
colors for the delicate pink and purplish 
tones of some varieties of sea moss and are 
shaded with pearl gray. The work must be 
delicately executed, and in some of the vari- 
eties of seaweed the artist must be able to 
make a fine hairline deftly and with gracefu. 
curves, or her china will not be satisfactory. 


ee 


If one is not in a position to | 





This series of articles on ‘‘ Correct China Paint- | 


ing” was begun in the November, 1899, number of 
the Journal. 


“ Landscape and Figure Work in Monochrome” 


Will be the subject of Mrs. Austin’s fourth article, | 
which will appear in the next (the February) issue. | 





To any person who intends to buy nice 
furniture it will pay, and’ pay well, to 
send for our catalogue and investigate the 
positive advantages of buying “ Direct 


from Factory at Factory Prices.” 

This space is too small to give full 
details, but the following will give an idea 
of the extremely low prices at which we 
sell strictly HIGH-GRADE furniture. 


Turkish 


Rocker 
$29.50 buys 


luxurious Turkish 
rocker, No. 677, 
direct from factory, 
freight prepaid, 
sent “On Approv- 
al,” to be returned 
at our expense if ow me . 
not positively the a 
bestleatherrocker G 
ever sold at so low 
a price. 
COVERED with 
best quality machine- 
buffed GENUINE leather. Has genuine hair cushions, tufted 
¢ back, spring rockers and a casters. Choice of 
eather. At retail a 
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similar rocker costs $45 to $60 


Ladies’ Mahogany Desk 


$9 75 buys this dainty 
° desk direct from 
the factory, freight prepaid, 
sent “On Approval,” to be 
returned aft our expense if 
not positively the best ladies’ 
desk ever sold at so low a 
price. A dainty birthday, 
Christmas or wedding gift. 

FRONT is figured mahogany, 
tastily inlaid with pearl and white 
holly. Has French legs both back 
and front, two locks. Small drawer 
inside, places for paper, pen, ink, 
etc. Bottom of large drawer is of 
pretty bird's-eye maple. Trimmings are all solid brass (not ¢ 
plated), including the crest. This desk is polished like a piano, 
and from a dealer will cost $15 to $20. 


“Macey” 


Desks 
$19.85 bey 


* Macey ”’ desk, 

No. 10-H, direct 
from the factory, 
Sreight pre- 
paid, sent “On 
Approval,” 

to be returned 

at our expense 

if not positively 
the best roll-top 
desk ever sold at the price. 

to $35. Ask for Catalogue. 


We Prepay Freight to all potate east of the Mis- 


sissippi and north of South 
Carolina. (Points beyond on an equal basis.) 


¢ 
¢ 
¢ 
( 
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PATENT APPLIED FOR 


Worth at retail $28 









Write for our Complete Catalogue G 


THE FRED MACEY CO., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Makers of Office and Library Furniture 
-+--Direct from the Factory— 
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‘Although we supply seeds 
direct every year to many more 
planters than do any other 
seedsmen, there are thousands 
who have not yet learned the 
satisfaction of having a garden 
planted with 


Burpee’s Best 
“Seeds That Grow” 


To make 


shall be pleased to send you, in 


acquaintance, we 


response to a postal card appli- 
cation, “ The Leading Ameri- 
can Seed Catalogue for 1900.” 
Simply address 


W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO. 
PHILADELPHIA 

















Bad treatment in the dish pan is the cause of much 
of the injury to Silver; ordinary laundry or scouring 
soaps are as unfit for this purpose as for the toilet. 


Electro-Silicon 


Silver Soap 


is made specially for was Silverware. The 
washing cleanses, drying polishes. It does the 
work well and quickly, and saves your silver. 
That saving more than pays for the soap. 

Of leading dealers, 15 cents per cake. 

By mail, postpaid, 20 cents in stamps. 


The Electro Silicon Co., 34 Cliff St., New York 
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‘The children in this veritable child’s earden have planted the seeds, and watered and tended the plants 
which they are watching so earnestly. ‘hey have been taught to examine and analyze the seed, the flower 
and the fruit of each plant, the essence of the teaching being embodied in Pestalozzi’s beautiful thought 
that “the care of a garden is the greatest fount of moral education that can be given to a child.” 


Modern educators have found that history may best be learned by the study of representative men and 
institutions. ‘This theory is being demonstrated in the case of these children, who have beef taken to see the 
statue of George Washington. Thus the first President, after whom their city is named, means something 
to them, and the children acquire facts, which they will never forget, about the history of their city. 


These little ones are being given an object-lesson in one of the 
Vashington markets. The institutions of life which make children 
vhat they are, are among the most valuable instrumentalities for 
teaching, leading them to look beyond the things which they see. 


the Washington Zoo, Before the 
tograph could be taken, the chil 


The little girls in this picture are being given a lesson in hemming. Each girl is furnished with a paste 
hoard sewing-box, containing a six-inch rule, scissors, emery, thread, needle-book, and a thimble. She i 
first taught to turn a hem on paper, then on cloth—the steps being to measure and turn the raw edge one 
eighth of an inch, then turn, and baste and sew the hem. 


20 


The tortoises in this illustration are the great land tortoises at 


movements and peculiarities, which was of the highest value. 


—_-- —--- 


The boys and girls of to-day could teach many things to ty 
and girls of past generations, but what they could demonstra 
forcibly would be the vast difference between the schooling of 
and that of a generation ago. The old-fashioned school was 4 
for the imparting of information, where books were the aut 

With the dawn of the new education the idea of teaching by means of books} 
subordinate to the idea of education through living facts or things. 


‘This teacher is giving the children a lesson in civics, telling her pupils what a mail-box is, how th 
is carried, and why it is necessary to have mail-boxes and post-offices, She also explains the work of 
ing the mail—how it is done, how it is paid for, why it is necessary to address a letter properly, an 
why postage stamps must be placed upon letters and all mail packages. 
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These children are studying « buffalo. Vhey are taught to watch his movements, to observe hist 
shape and size; are instructed as to what he eats, where he comes from, and why he differs from 
animals. Later, when they return to the schoolroom, they will write compositions on the anima, 
combining a lesson in spelling and composition with one in natural history. 


From specimens of living birds and mounted ones, these @ 
are being given a lesson on birds. The youngest child soo 
the difference between birds which fly and those which creep 
lessons are supplemented by the study of birds at the Zoe 


were que so that this pho- 
ren had made a study of their 


A class of young girls receiving advanced instruction in sewing. ‘hey have already been tanglit ¥ 
measurements, draft patterns, cut out the cloth, baste the pieces together, fit the garment 
seams. In this illustration the class is being taught pressing, binding seams, putting on the !« 
making the casings for whalebones, also how to cut and put in the facings aud how to finish dress waists 


A physical 
p one foot 

fashington 
hich the ch 


in a more 
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nis new idea in education has swept in a gradual but mighty wave 

the country, and has recently been embodied in several hundred 

ographs made in the public schools of Washington, D. C., by Miss UG i 

ces Benjamin Johnston, for the Paris Exposition of 1900. The ax SiN 

ed States Commissioner of Education has pronounced this series Gy ’ WS ane 

‘the best expression, to date, of the new idea in education.’’ The photo- 


ictures as 
have been carefully chosen as the best in the entire series. 


bhs given on these pages 


lhis illustration shows a class of children in one of the primary schools receiving a lesson in arithmetic 


combined with physical training, The children are throwing bean-bags into rings. Each child writes upon 
the blackboard the number of bags which he or she succeeds in throwing into each ring. When all the 
children have played a prize is given to the one who is most successful in throwing the bags. 


A physical-training class doing the knee-raising exercise, ‘Vhe children, with hands on hips, stand balanced 

» one foot while they point the other one outward and raise the knee, ‘hat the physical training in the 

»perly, amMashington public schools gives wonderful control over the muscles is evidenced by the steadiness with 
hich the children are able to hold this difficult pose and to keep a good carriage of the body. 
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An outdoor lesson in practical arithmetic is being given these children, With tape-lines, rules and note 


books they are being taught to take measurements for obtaining dimensions, or for computing surfaces or 
are instructed as to how to determine the cost of a sidewalk; the depth of water in a 


solid contents. They ¢ 
well; or the dimensions of a room, taking their own measurements and making their own calculations. 


vjicture are being given an exercise in relaxation and stretching preparatory to 
is permitted to relax the entire body, and encouraged to give freedom to every 


bserve hiss The children in the above 
ind the muscles readjusted toward the normal, so that the child 


singing lesson, Each chile 
stinct, In this way the body is stretched : 
ina more favorable condition to express himself in singing. 


ies, these of A class of children visiting an art gallery with their teacher, These girls are learning the science underlying all cookery—as These young girls are putting the school kitchen in order after 

child soos hho makes the visit intere sting and instructive by expl: 1ining the for instance, the boiling of water and its temperature, the action of the morning lesson, so that it may be ready for the next cooking 

which creep aning of form, color and composition. The teacher is using the heat on albumin, as shown in the white of an egg, and the effect lesson. The dishes and cooking utensils are being scoured, the 
j of cold water in éxtracting meat juices, tables scrubbed, the stove polished and the floor swept. 


the Zoo. rk of a great artist to illustrate some special subject. 











N class of girls taking a lesson in botany in a high-school biological laboratory at Washington, vb. Cc \ class of girls and joe be studying the geological formations of the District of Columbia, as illustrated in 
>i of all biological work in the W ashington High School is careful laboratory work, in which eac h valleys, railroad cuts, embankments, street excavations or other developments of the suburbs of a city. By 
ils col into actual contact with the organism studied. F requent trips are made into the fields, and the personal observation the children learn the nature of the strata, and the processes of strata-building, before 
lect their own material. Returning to the laboratory they analyze each specimen and classify it. books on the subject are put into their hands. Then the books become intelligible and of interest to them, 
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THE LADIES’ 






HE told me she was 
eighty-five on her last 
birthday, the dear 
gentlewoman with the 
erect figure, the 
bright eyes, and the 
smoothly banded hair 
brought down and 
looped around her 
ears in a bygone 
fashion, as you have 
seen it in pictures. 
We spent an hour together on an Indian 

summer afternoon with the leaves softly 
dropping from the trees in her park, and an 
amber haze resting dreamily on the distant 
hills, while she talked and I listened—I 
leaning back in my chair, she sitting up 
straight and stately in hers. As we chatted 
there passed before me the pageantry of my 
lady’s unforgotten girlhood. 

Lady was made to be the title of such 
women as she, dignified, courteous, with 
manners which may well be called finished, 
so are they touched with a gentle ceremony, 
so are they free from haste, and rounded out 
with leisure. Woman is a term for business 
and service, for the work of the world, and 
for every-day use and wont. Lady, as 
Hamerton has happily said, may be defined 
as ‘‘ woman in a high state of civilization.’’ 
And this represents my beautiful great lady, 
in her lustreless gown of rich black silk, with 
yellow lace ruffles of price at her wrists, and 
her antique brooch at her throat, 

In her twenties she was a belle in that 
older New York which had the Battery for 
its centre of fashion. She dined with Henry 
Clay, and danced the quadrille with the 
De Peysters and the Frelinghuysens, the 
Livingstons and the Hoffmans, who then led 
the van in our Knickerbocker aristocracy. 


be 2 
How One Old Lady Kept Herself Young 


ASKED her about the hours for parties in 
those merry days, and she said that danc- 
ing invariably began at nine, and by midnight 
everything was over, yet she acknowledged 
that the young people of that era did not 
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;surpass in health and vigor those whom she 
entertains when she gives her granddaughters 


a house-party—‘‘ The prettiest granddaugh- 
ters in this country,’’ she added with a smile; 
‘athletics have come in to help make them 
charming.’’ When I ventured to inquire 
whether.she had been fond of dancing in her 
youth .she. laughed outright. ‘‘ Fond of it, 
my dear!’’ she said; ‘‘ I was devoted to it, 
and let me whisper a secret if you won’t be 
shocked. I’m fond of it still, and I never 
hear a hand-organ playing in the street that 
my old feet do not begin to move under my 
petticoats in time to the tune. The dance 
is in my blood yet.’’ 

We had tea in her dainty cups which had 
been held by Dolly Madison, and which my 
friend’s mother had handed to Lafayette, and 
when I congratulated her that none of the 
precious set was chipped or broken, she 
observed that she always washed them herself, 
as her mother had done before her. ‘I 
never allow a servant to touch my fine 
china,’’ she declared positively, ‘‘nor to 
wash my laces. There ate things which a 
good housekeeper always prefers to attend 
to herself. This card-table, at which 
Washington sat, is never polished by the 
housemaid. I rub it myself, or my daughter 
does it forme. You see, we have very little 
bric-A-brac about, and my drawing-room is 
not a curiosity shop, so that we have plenty 
of time to do our own dusting.’’ 


be 
Not All Old Persons Really Feel Old 


NE of the most interesting attributes of 
old age is that it is our visible link with 
the past. When we meet a person who began 
two generations behind us we are clasping 
hands with the people who have made our 
history. The woman of fourscore was young 
when the nineteenth century was new: her 
mother, and grandmother, and great-grand- 
mother, the latter of whom she may easily 
have seen and talked with, lived their lives 
and had their triumphs in the eighteenth 
century. History grows very real and vivid 
when we talk with the old. 

The thing which younger people usually 
fail to understand and properly appreciate 
is that the elderly person does not necessarily 
feel old. Scientists tell us that we are as old 
as our blood, no older, so that when health 
remains, and spirits are buoyant, as in 
some old people, they do not realize the bur- 
den of the years. This strange Ego of ours 
living in the house which is our body and 
looking out of its windows does not always 
age with the house. A woman often feels 
young when her hair is gray, and I know cer- 
tain sweet old ladies who are much younger 
in heart and mind than their juniors: less 
cynical, less worldly wise, less suspicious of 
evil, and more childlike of nature. Nothing 
is so fortunate as the keeping of the child- 
heart all the way along the road till one 
reaches the very end of the journey. 


“LIFE’S per treceng 


A TALK WITH OLD LADIES 
By Margaret E. Sangster 


The Real Meaning of “ Keeping the Child-Heart ”’ 
Y KEEPING the child-heart I do not 
mean that arrest of development which 
we have all seen in women brought up under 
a rigid régime, in which an imperious mother 
has maintained such sway over unmarried 
daughters that they have grown from youth 
to age as girls, never getting beyond tutelage, 
never being permitted to form an independ- 
ent judgment. Once in a while one meets 
an elderly woman of perhaps sixty who is 
timid, repressed and shy, who was formed on 
the model of some ancient Young Ladies’ 
Guide, and who never has acquired an 
individuality of her own. The flowerlike 
mould of such a character as this remains 
unchanged, except for withering and fading, 
from a girl of eighteen to a woman of eighty. 
It is to be supposed that such women must 
have been from the outset neutral-tinted, and 
overmeek for a world where every one must 
fight on occasion, or must, at least, hold 
one’s own when an emergency arises. 


be od 
Cling to the Daily Tasks as Long as Possible 


DO not believe that old people should con- 
sent to be effaced simply because the 
riotous advance of youth around them is push- 
ing them tothe rear. Love does-its mistaken 
best to efface them, it is true, giving them 
the ‘easy-chair and the sheltered corner, and 
saving them from all exertion, and insisting 
that they are to be waited upon, and their 
work taken out of their hands. Maturity has 
no right to let itself be laid upon the shelf 
too soon. There is one glory of the rosebud 
and another glory of the rose; one beauty of 
the growing grain and another beauty of the 
ripened sheaf. 

A woman must not be in any haste to 
withdraw from the activities of life; let her 
boldly keep her place at the helm as 
long as she can. A college President who, 
in the sweet serenity of years which have 
passed threescore, still abidés bravely in her 
lot nobly sufficient to the day’s work; a 
business woman who administers large and 
important affairs at seventy-five; a gracious 
lady who is the benignant leader of a con- 
spicuous social movement when long past 
eighty—these give abundant proof that there 
is wisdom and power in holding on. 

I do not think that a matron should lay 
aside her usual housekeeping tasks too early. 
Last summer in the Catskills it gave me 
great pleasure to watch a sweet-faced grand- 
mother taking charge of her dairy as she had 
done for many years—the milk, the cream, 
the golden butter in her hands, as they had 
been all her life. Many a woman grows old 
too early in the sense of becoming infirm and 
incapacitated, simply for the reason that she 
lets fall her work, and yields to others the 
responsibilities which would give life zest 
and make it full of enjoyment. 


+e 
No Woman is Ever Too Old to Learn 


| Sy Sa suggestion for elderly women 

is to keep from rusting by using their 
powers in the acquisition of stores. Do not 
shrink, dear lady, from beginning a new study, 
and by all means read and reflect along 
some definite line every day. A Chautauqua 
course is as easily within reach of a grand- 
mother as of a granddaughter. One accom- 
plished woman among my friends, at seventy, 
with accustomed fingers, pliant and flexible, 
plays Chopin, Mendelssohn and Wagner. 
She has never given up her music. Another 
began and mastered Hebrew when she had 
entered her seventies, giving, as her 
laughing apology for the unusual study, that 
she wanted to iook into higher Biblical criti- 
cism through her own spectacles. 

A certain home, where I am now and 
then a most happy guest, is famous for its 
bright and witty conversation; its table-talk 
is always up to date, and meaningless chatter 
retires while the play of wit and repartee 
flashes around the board. The mother, 
a woman well on in years, has never lost 
the art of the raconteur, nor ceased to be 
a student; she reads the new books, and 
knows how to talk aboyt them. Why should 
we let any useful tool or weapon rust for lack 
of wielding it aright? If we would have 
ourselves equal to the hour we must be 
receptive, and not bury our talents under a 
bushel, but continue their exercise. 


be 
The Hand Need Not Lose its Cunning 


E SOMETIMES hear a woman say, ‘‘I 

cannot do this or the other thing because 
my hand is out.’’ Don’t let the hand get 
“out.’’ I think of a home renowned for its 
flaky pies, its golden sally-lunns, its sweet, 
firm bread. The finest of the wheat in that 
home becomes a poem through the manipu- 
lations of one who knows how to compound 
and handle it well. ‘‘ Mother never allows 
any one else to make the bread,’’ says the 
daughter; and ‘‘ mother,’’ though not yet 
old, is fully sixty-five. I see no reason why, 
if I live long enough, I may not eat that 
‘* mother’s’? bread ten or twenty years hence. 
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Always Keep Abreast of the Times 

N ORDER to remain interesting beyond 
the meridian, women must be interested 

in events, in the people around them, and in 
current happenings. An old lady should not 
fail to read the newspapers, and should know 
what is going on in the world. It is also 
well for her to surround herself with the 
young. I am aware that youth is sometimes 


thoughtless and inconsiderate about age, so | 


apt is it to be absorbed in its own ambitions, 
yet in France it is the grandmother to whom 
the young man comes when he seeks a 
confidante and wishes sympathy in an affair 
of the heart, and on her broad lap the young 
girl lays her head when she has some wist- 
ful yearning to whisper to one both tender 
and compassionate. 

Mrs. Oliphant gives a delightful sketch of 
an old gentlewoman of the type which never 
loses its interest in life. Mrs. Duncan Stewart 
kept a loyal circle about her from youth to 
extreme age. She was fond of seeing every- 
thing; she went to every entertainment, grave 
or gay. ‘‘ Everything interests me,’’ she 
said, looking out upon her parties with her 
dim eyes that saw everything, and never so 
pleased as when the crowd fluttered about her 
and a little special court gathered around her 
sofa. Her grandchild said of her after she 
was dead, in the hush of iat pause in which 
the longing to know what they are doing, 
what they are thinking who have left us, is 
overwhelming: ‘‘ Oh, she will have no time 
to think of us, she will be so much interested 
in seeing everything.’’ To take a vivid 
interest in what is going on about us is to 
keep ourselves interesting and agreeable. 


be od 
How an Old Lady Should Dress 


HERE is only one way for an old lady to 


dress, and that is, as tastefully and, all | 
things considered, as elegantly as she can. | 


As age creeps on, robbing the cheek of its 
roundness and sifting its snow over the 
thinning hair, let dress be regarded as a 
matter of importance. The richer fabrics 
and the deeper colorings are to be chosen 
by the elderly woman, and she should 
remember never to commit the indiscretion 
of affecting too youthful a costume. The 
juvenilities of a ‘‘ Mrs. Skewton’’ are pitiful. 
A beauty rule for old ladies is to let the face 
be younger than the dress. 
bonnet, perched as a butterfly tilts on a 
flower, is unsuitable over gray hair; it sug- 
gests the danger of neuralgia. Dignity 
strikes the keynote of a woman’s dress after 
fifty; splendor on occasion is not inappro- 
priate, and neatness is a sine gua non. 


we 
Elderly Women Should Dress Daintily 


«ai white shoulder-capes of fleecy wool, 

a touch of scarlet in her breakfast shawl 
if she prefers warm hues, and the extreme of 
tidiness in every appointment of the toilette 
add grace to the grandmother. Caps are 
seldom seen in these days, more’s the pity, 
for they corferred distinction on the wearers, 


and were the crowning touch of an old | 
lady’s toilette in a past generation. How | 


caressingly they rested upon silver hair; how 
beautiful were the benignant countenances 
which looked out beneath my lady’s cap of 
tulle or lace, finished with soft ruching; how 
modish they were. 

You remember Miss Mattie’s caps in 
** Cranford,’’ and how she had three new ones 


sent home to try on, so that the most | 


becoming might be selected for the dinner at 
Mr. Holbrook’s? And you know the lovely, 
close-fitting cap of “ Margaret Ogilvy,’’ and 
perhaps you have a tender recollection, 
hidden deep in your heart, of some loved one 
who smiled on your once glad youth, her face 
framed in the circlet of a Quaker cap, or 
winsome in a cap of fluffy softness and 
whiteness like the snow. I wish old ladies 
who have thin hair would wear caps again. 


be of 
Old People Resent Too Much Care 


LD ladies are often indignant at the care 
which is taken of them by their families, 
and one is sorry that more tact is not used by 
those who must indeed look after the feeble 
and infirm. We may, I fear, discover our first 
realization of the fact that age is starving out 
the garrison, when we consciqusly resent 
well-meant courtesies. ‘‘ You are not as 
young as you used to be, ma’am,’’ said a 
workman standing aside to let a lady pass 
him on a narrow stairway. It was kind but 
not quite polite, that naive speech. 

When some bright girl rises and forces 
her seat in a public conveyance upon one 
with the remark, ‘‘I cannot sit while an old 
lady stands,’’ few of us have the grace to 
be entirely gratified, unless we are well 
beyond the borders of middle life and have 
found out that we are old. I was greatly 
touched when one day a sweet and lovely 
gentlewoman, almost ninety, complained in 
my hearing: ‘‘ They never leave me alone. 
When Florence goes away Nelly comes in, 
and I don’t like it.’? She did not know that 
this brooding care was needful because of her 
great weakness, since she was melting away 
before their eyes like a snow-wreath into the 
‘‘land o’ the leal.’’ We are ourselves the 
last to learn how old we are. 


1 oe 


This is the first of a series of articles by Mrs. 
ter dealing with the on roe too often over- 
looked in our literature—the cages the sick and 
the tired. Others will be published from time t> 
time in the Journal. 
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An airy little | 





January, 1900 


Marjorie Ruthven Macaulay 
DAUGHTER OF 


Dr. George Macaulay 
Port Physician 
MAYPORT, FLORIDA 


who writes: 


“T hand you photograph of my one-year-old 
daughter, who is a living result of infant feeding 
on ESKAY’S ALBUMENIZED FOOD. 

* Previous to commencing this Food her general 
condition was only fair, but after a few days’ 
feeding ESKAY'’S FOOD the change was re- 
markable, and I now have as healthy a baby 
as one could wish for. 

“She has fourteen teeth, and I am confident her 
remarkably good condition and health is due 
entirely to careful nursing and the use of 
ESKAY’S FOOD. 

“My experience with ESKAY’S FOOD has 
been one of continued success and most satis- 
factory results, both in infant feeding and as a 
diet in convalescence of adults.” 


Nourishes from Infancy to Old Age 


Free Samples upon application to 


SMITH, KLINE & FRENCH CO. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 











aact Silverware 


Correct in character, design and work- 
manship—is as necessary as dainty china 
or fine linen if you would have every- 
thing in good taste and harmony. Knives, 
forks, spoons and fancy pieces for table 
use will be correct if palocted from goods 
stamped 


“1847 Bees 
Remember ‘‘ 1847.’’ Send for Catalogue 53R. 


MERIDEN BRITANNIA CO., MERIDEN, CONN. 
Sold by leading dealers everywhere. 





Game of 


BIRDS 


Represents a_ contest 


colors true to nature. 





sample pack, prepaid, 35c. 


for 10c. i rt ment for sample game 
dealer's, or remit us full price of e and it Fs 

a 

a, RAR (re price 


25c.) A in stamps to any one mentioning 
deaier’s ian entabnen’ st 
Seet. A. The Pireside Game. Co., Cinciacat!, 0. 


Bread and Butter French 


By COOK, of Boston 
way of ing French en u enough to eat, 
drink salen, a and travel in oy at post- 
cents, in cash or stamps. 
= - COOK, 24 Winter Street, - BOSTON 
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SOME DISHES FOR THE NEW YEAR TABLE 


Being the Fourth Article in the Series of Fifty Ilustrated Dishes 
Prepared for the Fournal by Fanet McKenzie Fill, of the Boston Cooking School 


FRIED SMELTS WITH SAUCE TARTARE. Carefully draw the 
fish through the gills; fasten tails in Mouths with wooden toothpicks, and 
season fish with salt and pepper. Dip in milk, then roll in flour, or egg 
and breadcrumbs. Fry four or five at a time in deep boiling fat, and drain 
on soft paper. Serve smoking hot on a folded napkin garnished with 
slices of lemon. Pass the sauce Tartare in a separate dish. 


SAUSAGE WITH APPLE SAUCE, Let the sausage simmer in boil- 
ing water in a frying-pan for fifteen minutes, then drain and let brown, 
Make a syrup of one cupful each of sugar and water. Core, pare and 
slice in rings four or five apples. Cook the rings, a few at a time, in the 
syrup until tender, turning often to retain shape. Arrange around the 
sausage, one overlapping the other, and serve hot. 





MACARONI AND CHEESE with a garnish of Welsh rarebit. 
Arrange in alternate layers half a pound of cooked macaroni and a quarter 
of a pound each of cheese and melted butter. Stir until’smooth and season 


with salt and paprika. Heat in the oven. Garnish with a quarter of a 
pound of grated cheese, melted and diluted with the yolk of an egg and 
a quarter of a cupful of cream on squares of toast. 


MACEDOINE OF FRUIT AND NUTS. Make orange, lemon or 
xine jelly. Let a few spoonfuls become “set” in the bottom of a mould. 
halved” upon this a with slices of bananas and blanched almonds, 
of bi - Cover with jelly; add figs and dates cut in small pieces, and slices 
a anched almonds alternately with jelly until the monte | is filled. Serve, 

rrounded with a wreati: of whi cream, sweetened and flavored. 


BROILED CHOPS WITH SPINACH. Chop fine a peck of cooked 
spinach leaves. Cook together two tahiespocutule each of butter and 
flour. Add the spinach and mix well, Add half a cupful of cream or white 
stock, a little more butter, and salt and pepper. Form into a mound, and 
arrange around it lamb chops, seasoned, after broiling, with butter, salt, 
pepper, and horseradish from which the vinegar has been drained. 


BAKED SWEET POTATOES IN THE HALF SHELL. Select 
shapely sweet potatoes of even size; wash and scrub with care. Bake and 
cut in halves lengthwise. Remove the pulp from the skins and pass it 
through a ricer. Season with salt, butter and cream. Beat until smooth, 
then refill the skins with the mixture, using pastry-bag and star tube. 
Reheat before serving. If desired, dust the tops with powdered sugar. 





‘4 
CHAMPIGNONS A LA ALGONQUIN. Prepare as many rounds 
of bread as you have mushrooms. Remove stems from mushrooms, l 
caps, and sauté in a little hot butter. Put a mushroom on each round of 
bread, an oyster on each mushroom, a bit of butter on each oyster, and 
dust the whole with salt and pepper. Bake until oysters are plump. 
Serve with Béchamel sauce, using chicken stock and cream as the liquid. 


SALPICON OF FRUIT_IN GRAPE-FRUIT BASKET. Cut pe 
fruit in halves. Remove and save the pulp and juice, discarding the rom 

. With a pinking-iron and a sharp knife decorate -he shells with rib- 
nog shown in the illustration. Let chill on ice, and at serving time fill 
with the juice and pulp of the fruit, white grapes, skinned and seeded, and 
thin slices of bananas, all chilled and mixed with powdered sugar. 






























The Little Soldiers \ 
In Your Blood 


The part which the corpuscles of 
the blood play in making good the 
loss occasioned to the body by wear 
and tear, and in carrying off the 
effete or worn-out material, has been 
compared to the part played by 
a soldier. The corpuscles of pure 
blood are our soldier friends, who 
repair the worn-out tissues of the 
body, and fight against disease 
ere The first condition for good 
ealth is pure blood, and that can 
only be obtained and kept by taking 
pure food and drink. 

Adulterated food stuffs and drinks 

are the pests of the modern market, 
and all too often health considera- 
tions are sacrificed to apparent 
cheapness. If you would have a 
ure drink, take cocoa; but let it 
e€ @ pure cocoa, such as Van 
Houten’s, which is highly digesti- 
ble, extremely soluble, and of most 
delicious taste. It is cheap, too, for 
it costs less than a cent a cup. 

It is easily made; it has an at- 
tractive aroma; and it contains 
more nourishment than an equal 
quantity of the best beef tea. 














BE SURE YOU TRY 


Vas: Houten’s Eating Chocolate 





‘,, Mirs., Stern & Saalberg, 311 W. 40th St., New York 








Bro-man-gel-on 


DESSERT JELLY 


“Prepared in 2 minutes b 
adding boiling water only,’ 


is a very good point in a 
favor of Bromangelon. Yet 
a more important merit is —_ 
= 
- 





found in its 


Delicacy and Purity 





FLAVORS: 
Lemon, Orange, 
Raspberry, 
Strawberry 
and Cherry. 


FREE SAMPLE mailed on receipt of 3 cents 


in stamps, and your grocer’s 
name. State what flavor you desire. 
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Always 
Ready 
Soups 


Always just what you want when you 
want delicately flavored, deliciously 
seasoned ‘‘ stocky’’ soups. 
Tomato, Beef, Vegetable, Chicken, 
Mock Turtle, Ox Tail, Consomme, 
* Chicken Gumbo-Okra 
Put up in convenient ten-cent can, 
enough for six portions—ready to serve 
by aading boiling water. 
New Booklet—yours for postal 
Be sure you get “ White Label Concentrated Soups” 
Packed only by 


ARMOUR PACKING CO. 


Department “J” 


Kansas City, Mo., U. S. A. 











est Vanilla beans, but Boston 
produces the 
extract; it is 


Be sure you get that made 
by Joseph Burnett Company, 
Boston, Mass. 


tracts request him 


Mexico produces the fin- ‘ 


finest Vanilla 


Burnett’s 


if your dealer does not keep Burnett’s Ex- 
? to order them. 





HOPPER’S CAN OPENER 


| Does good work. Is easy to 


Price 25¢., postpaid 





Is the Best 





operate. Can’t slip. 
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fai HERE is, perhaps, no more severe 
nor decisive test of a country’s 
advancement than the manner in 
which its people live within their 
homes, and the way in which its 
women manage their domestic affairs. Our 
foremothers devoted all their time and all 
their energies to the making of and caring for 
their homes. Maids-of-all-work were plenti- 
ful in those days, and mistresses knew so well 
how to do the work which they required from 
their maids that the training of the young 
and inexperienced servant was not a difficult 
task. Housekeeping then was not so com- 
plicated as it is at present; consequently, 
the maid could without any difficulty do both 
the cooking and the waiting—or all the 
general housework. 

But all this is changed. Women nowadays 
have so many duties outside their homes that 
it is not easy to find time to train the inex- 
perienced servant even when she is to be 
found; therefore, with the mistress’ lack of 
time to supervise her household it is difficult 
to find a maid who will undertake the duties 
required of a general-housework girl. 


bd 
Hours of Work May be Shortened 


| WILL grant that a home in the average 

family is likely to be more refined and 
more of a protection to a girl than work in 
either a shop or a factory, but after all is said 
and done, to be at work from five o’clock in 
the morning until eleven o’clock at night, 
which are frequently the hours of the cook, is 
discouraging, to say the least. Not so much 
time is required for the actual work, but from 
lack of system and lack of training it often 
takes that amount of time to attend to the 
regular duties of a household. On account 
of these long hours the girl of to-day does not 
care to go into domestic service. Yet if she 
had been properly trained she would find that 
she could get through with her day’s work in 
much quicker time. 

In selecting a cook or a maid-of-all-work 
look well to her character, her previous 
training and her general adaptability. When 
you have decided to engage her, describe as 
nearly as possible the conditions of your 
house and your general rules, and when she 
arrives make up your mind to stay right 
with her for the first week and instruct her in 
your ways. Always begin at the beginning, 
serve simple meals at first, and show her the 
best way to do her work. 


ye 
Give a Cook All the Comforts Possible 


agree cleanliness of dress and tidy 

hair, and insist upon her wearing good- 
fitting, comfortable and well-laced or well- 
buttoned shoes. Give her a comfortable 
room, a good bed, and proper means of keep- 
ing her belongings in order. Provide her 
with a pleasant place to eat her meals, and 
do not give her broken dishes or furniture to 
use. See that she keeps the closets in order 
and each utensil in its place, and explain to 
her how much time will be saved if she put 
each utensil where it belongs as soon as she 
has cleaned it properly after using it. Show 
her how to manage the range; also tell her 
about the cereal you will have for breakfast 
if it is one which requires long cooking. 

The next morning rise early and see that 
your new maid understands how to fix the 
fire, that she fills the teakettle with fresh 
water, and that she puts the cereal where it 
will cook. Then take her into the dining- 
room and show her how you wish the table to 
be arranged; also tell her about the fruit and 
where to place the fruit-plates, and the 


Mrs. 


finger-bowls if you use them. 


be od 
Teach Her to Keep Everything in Order 


HERE only one maid is kept it is much 
easier and far better to make the coffee 
atthe table. This should be arranged for at 
the same time. Teach her when she has 
taken the desired quantity of oatmeal from 
the package to return the package to its place 
immediately. If you intend to have eggs let 
her bring up just the number wanted; and if 
butter and cream are kept in the cellar teach 
her that one trip will be sufficient to bring 
up everything if she carriesatray. After the 
coffee is measured see that she covers the 
canister and puts it away, and wipes off the 
tablespoon or cup which she has used and 
puts it back into the table drawer or closet. 
When she turns the oatmeal into the serving- 
dish instruct her to fill the saucepan with 
water, so that it may be easily washed. 
Then when breakfast is served the kitchen 
will be in order. — 

After everything is on the table, and the 
fruit and oatmeal have been taken away, 
allow her to get her own breakfast. Directly 
afterward let her wash all the pots and 
kettles which she has used, and put them 
away in their proper places. If they are 
allowed to stand, twice as much time will be 
required to clean them. To aid in the quick 
cleaning of omelet and oatmeal pans use a 
twig brush or wire dishcloth. 


HOW TO TRAIN A GREEN COOK 


S. 7. Rorer 


THE 
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The First Cooking Lesson She Should Have 


FTER breakfast is over and the dishes are 
washed anc put where they belong, and 
the kitchen is in perfect order, give your first 
cooking lesson. Explain how you wish to 
have soup stock made from the bones left 
from roast and steaks during the last two or 
three days. Tell her why she must always 
use cold water for soups and hot water for 
stews. Dwell upon the most important 
points, as, for instance, how it requires slow, 
long cooking to draw out the juices and 
flavor of meats. 

Be most explicit in your directions about 
the care of the fire; show her the direct and 
indirect drafts. Lift the lid of the stove that 
she may see exactly what you mean as you 
close and open the dampers. Then call 
attention to careful measurements, and be 
sure that you furnish her with measuring- 
cups. Give general principles rather than 
many rules. While the stock is cooking 
make out a simple menu and proceed to show 
her how to prepare it quickly. Do not assist 
in the preparation, but sit still and direct her. 
If at any time she seems puzzled, go to her 
rescue and patiently explain until she thor- 
oughly understands. Teach her to keep her 
eye on the fire, and call attention to any 
defect, as a red-hot top, or-all under drafts 
opened when the fire is not needed. 


we 
Always Begin with a Simple Menu 
SIMPLE menu to begin with would be 
as follows: 
Croutons 
Broiled Steak, Butter Sauce 
Baked Potatoes 
Celery Salad 
Caramei Custard 
Coffee 


Bits | 


Tomato Soup 


Stewed Turnips 
Wafers 


If the dinner is to be an early one show her 
how to make the caramel custard directly after 
she has had her breakfast. This can then 
be baking while she is washing the dishes. 
When it is baked and set away to cool let 
her finish cleaning her kitchen, and then 
explain to her how you wish the vegetables 
prepared. Let her pare and cut the turnips 
into dice, brush and clean the potatoes, press 
the tomatoes through a sieve to remove the 
seeds, clean and cut the celery and put it 
away in cold water. Then see that she dis- 
poses of peelings, etc., wipes off her table 
and cleans and puts away all the utensils she 
has used. Show her how to close up the 
stove and open the under drafts, and let her 
put the potatoes into the oven and fill the tea- 
kettle and put it on to boil. Half an hour 
before dinne: .nake her put the turnips on in 
boiling unsalted water, and the tomatoes over 
to cook. Show her how to rub. the butter 
and flour together and how to thicken the 
soup, and also how to season it with salt, 
pepper, onion and bay leaf. Explain how to 
cut and bake the créutons and also how to 
dish and serve them with the soup. 


be 2 
Cooking and Dishing the Dinner 


A QUARTER of an hour before dinner have 

her cut off the long end from the steak, 
lay it carefully away in the refrigerator and 
put the steak over the fire to broil. Let her 
place a tin pie-dish in the oven to warm and 
put in it half a teaspoonful of salt, a dash of 
pepper and a tablespoonful of butter. See 
that she turns and watches the steak closely. 
While the steak is broiling let her drain and 
dish the turnips, and then lift the steak on to 
the pie-dish, turn it in the seasoning, and 
stand it in the oven. She should now strain 
the soup into the tureen and carry it to the 
table. Then let her pass the soup-plates. 

While the soup is being eaten she can 
make the cream sauce and pour it over the 
turnips, dish and garnish the steak, and dish 
the potatoes. At all times insist upon neat 
dishing and an attrdctive garnish. When 
she returns to the dining-room she should 
take in the dinner-plates, which have been 
heated, and place them as she lifts the soup- 
plates. She may then take out the tureen 
and bring in the steak, and then the vege- 
tables while the steak is being carved. After 
passing the plates for the steak she should 
pass the vegetables, and then carry out the 
soup-plates which she has placed on a side 
table. She should now dish the celery in the 
kitchen. A French dressing may be made 
at the table. When the celery is taken into 
the dining-room it should be placed on the 
side table with the wafers and cheese. 

The maid must be taught to observe what 
is required at the table, to fill the glasses 
when needed, and to pass the vegetables a 
second time. At the end of the meat course 
she should change the plates for the salad 
course, and carry the meat and vegetables 
to the kitchen and place them where they 
will keep warm for her own dinner. Then 
she should place the dessert upon the table, 
also the coffee, 
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Allow Plenty of Time for Her Own Meals 


H ER services being no longer needed in the 

dining-room, allow her to get her own 
dinner quietly in the kitchen. A full half 
hour should be allowed her for this. Do not 
hurry any one at meal time. 

When you think she has quite finished 
eating, go to the kitchen and show her how 
to put the food away. Transfer everything 
from the serving-plates to those for refriger- 
atoruse. Insist upon having the plates care- 
fully scraped and piled as soon as they reach 
the kitchen, and that all the garbage be 
burned or put at once into the garbage bucket. 
If garbage is allowed to remain five minutes 
during the summer it will draw flies and ants. 

You should now go over carefully the 
menu for the next meal. When the cook can 
read it is better to hang the bills-of-fare in 
the kitchen where she may look them over 
and study out the receipts. Each day during 
the week change the methods of cooking 
meats and vegetables so that at the end of 


the first week she may have had a good | 


variety. For instance, one day you can have 
broiled steak; another, roast beef; a third, 
warmed-over meat; a fourth, boiled mutton; 
a fifth, poultry, and a sixth, a fish dinner. 
One day have baked potatoes; another, plain 
boiled, followed on other days by mashed, 
croquettes, scalloped, and plain with cream 
sauce or potato puff. These may be alter- 
nated, of course, with boiled rice, sweet 
potatoes, hominy or macaroni. 


be 2 
Let Her Set the Bread in the Morning 


URING the first week a lesson in bread- 
making should be given. In these 
closing days of the nineteenth century, when 
compressed yeast can be obtained even in 
small, out-of-the-way places, the work of 
bread-making is reduced to the minimum. 
Bread should be set the first thing in the 
morning. It is wise to scald the milk the 
night before; then it can be made blood- 
warm by the addition of boiling water in the 
morning. The dissolved yeast should be 
quickly added, with sufficient flour to make 
a dough, and the kneading done while the 
family is at breakfast; or, better still, the 
cook can get up a little earlier on baking- 
day and have the bread kneaded and in the 
bow! before beginning to prepare breakfast. 
By the time the dishes are washed the 
sponge will be ready for moulding, and 
while she is putting the dining-room in order 
it will be getting light enough to bake, so 
that the bread-baking may be accomplished 
during the hours in which it is necessary for 
the maid to remain in the kitchen and dining- 
room. Teach her to make white bread at 
one time, and whole-wheat at another. The 
manipulation of the dough is the all- 
important matter. Stand by her until she 
has learned to knead the bread until it 
becomes elastic through kneading rather than 
by adding large quantities of flour. 


be od 
Never Expect Too Much from Your Cook 


asl her repeat the second week the menus 





which you have taught her to prepare the | 


first. In this way good results are obtain- 
able. Be patient. Do not expect too much, 
and never forget to give deserved praise. 
Preface each request with ‘‘ if you please’’; 
and do not forget the ‘‘ thank you.’’ Polite- 
ness begets politeness; kindness, kindness; 
and if they do not in your house a bad selec- 
tion of character has been made. When 
giving an order you need not say, ‘‘ Jane, 
pleese sweep the dining-room.’’ That is her 
regular work and she should do it without 
the asking. But if she must stop during the 
sweeping and run upstairs to bring some- 
thing that you have forgotten, ask it as a 
favor and acknowledge it as such. In the 
relation of mistress and maid the mistress 
must be the leader. She must cease bewail- 
ing the difficulties of the relationship and 
begin at once to conquer them. Pay good 
wages and demand in return good service. 


be oi 
The Second Series of Cooking Lessons 


T THE end of the second week, when the 
first week’s work has been repeated and 
you are really starting the new lessons, teach 
her how to make a cinnamon bun or Vienna 
rolls. Let her, during the week, make one 
kind of bread, with Vienna rolls, and at the 
next baking show her how to make a cinna- 
mon bun or some other kind of sweet bread. 
How to make clear soups having been 
taught her the first week, it would be well to 
add cream soups the second. Then at the 
end of the month she will have learned how 
to prepare a sufficient number of simple 
dishes to satisfy a well-organized family. 
After this has been accomplished, and she 
has been taught the proper method of serving, 
you may begin to have a few dinner parties. 
But do not start by haying too elaborate a 
meal. 
dinner, and the next time you may add an 
entrée and perhaps a game course. Little 
by little add and take from your menus until 
you have made your maid into a perfect 
cook. Then increase her wages gradually 
as you find she is able to do the work alone, 
simply needing you as a counselor. 


we 


This is the first of three articles treating of ‘‘ The 
Cook, the Waitress and the Servant.”’ In t 
next ithe February) issue Mrs. Rorer will write of 


“The Kitchen Calendar ”’ 


The first of a series on ‘“ Economy in the 
Kitchen.” 


Add an entrée to your ordinary home- 
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70 oney delicious desserts. No trouble; no 
ailure. Our jbooklet, “Dainty Desserts 
for Dainty People,” FREE, with mail order, 
i for 2-cent ee. Ask your grocer for 
s Spar tine—two-quart package, 
st paver F 1Be, (2 hee 25c.). Pure, delicate, granu- 
lated. rie pores by all cooking school instruct- 
for fancy desserts with 
one i Bg Try Knox's Acidulated Gelatine. 
It requires only water, flavor and a At 
your grocer’ s, or Pint Bample, postpai 
**Cleanest Gelatine Factory in the World." | 








Cc. B. KNOX, I2 Railroad Avenue, Johnstown, N.Y. 
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KO-NUT 


(A STERILIZED VEGETABLE FAT) 
For Shortening 
and Frying 
os N M 
EntKinal Fat KO= NUT Digestibie at 


Healthful—Nutritious—Palat leal 


Butter, Lard an 


| Perfectly replacin 
Compounds, 





If your Grocer hasn't it, send us his address. Illustrated Pam- 
phlet of Receipts and Testimonials sent free upon request. 


INDIA REFINING COMPANY 
DREXEL. BUILDING, PUILADEL PUI 
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ANDERSON’S 
_~~ Concentrated 
Zs” SOUPS 


Fourteen Varieties 
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Add hot water and 
serve six persons. 


10c. 


everywhere east of the 
Rocky Mountains. 


Look for our Trade-Mark 
of the “Monk” 


If your grocer does not 
keep them send us four cents 
(stamps) for trial sample. 


ANDERSON PRESERVING CO., Camden, N. J. 


Burnett’s 


Vanilla Extract is dear to the heart 
of the good housekeeper because 
she knows it is a real extract made 
from the real Vanilla bean in 4 
thoroughly wholesome manner. It 
contains no injurious chemicals. 
Be sure you get that made by 
Joseph Burnett Co., Boston, Mass- 


If your dealer does Soap net keep Burnett's Extracts 
request him to order them. 


Suma) elt is free} 


‘Send us a postal card ‘our addréss and that of your 
grocer, and we will Soliver Son's aobditbene (ones q 
quarter pound) of the Acme of good a 


SHITH, BRETT & CO.,.1mporters, 197 Chambers St... N. ¥- 
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OR saving steps between the kitchen 
and the dining-room Mrs. W. J. 
Stanellee, of Salado, Texas, sends 
the following device: ‘‘ Use a small 
table—one that will go easily 

through your doors, It should be larger at 

the bottom than at the top, so that it will on 
no account turn over. If it has no shelf, 
half way to the floor make one. It will also 
strengthen the table. Make sides to the table 
and shelf four or five inches deep. If the 
table has a drawer 
so much the better. 

Put on rubber cast- 

ers, and you have 

a waiter that will 

save you many a 

step. To use it, 

clear your table off, 
placing the articles 
on the waiter. If 
the refrigerator or 
pantry is not close 
to the table, take 
the eatables first. 

This makes one 

journey to the pantry. and one to the kitchen. 

Take the dishes from the waiter, wash them 

and rinse in hot water, then pile on the waiter 

so that they may drain. After drying the 
dishes roll the waiter back into the dining- 
room. When you are ready to use them set 
the table. When ready to take up the dinner 
have the waiter by the stove, and with care 
you can make one trip do the work. The 
waiter may be made of any old box if you have 
no table to spare. Remember that the legs 
must spread so that the base shall be larger 
thanthetop. No woman can realize how many 
steps this table will save until she tries it.’’ 
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AS A RULE the kitchen table is strong and 

cheap, and with a little taste it may be 
transformed into one of many useful pieces of 
furniture when the purse will not admit of 
purchasing the kind of articles desired. For 
example, the common washstand is so small 
that it is difficult to place all the toilet 
articles on it, and one of generous size is 
always expensive. A kitchen table may, at 
small expense, be made into a convenient 
and attractive washstand. Cut it down so 
that it will stand about thirty inches high, 
round off the front corners and cover the top 
with white enameled cloth. Drape with 
muslin, silkoline, or anything that will 
harmonize with the draperies of the room. 

A dainty dressing-table may be made in 
the following way: Cut the table down so 
that it will stand about twenty-seven or 
twenty-eight inches high. Round off the 
front corners. Drape it with any pretty light 
material that will harmonize with the other 
furnishings. Hang a mirror over this table, 
the larger the better, and above this fasten a 
long hook—such a hook as bird-cages are 
hung on is the best. Drape the mirror by 
suspending sheer muslin from the hook. Tie 
the drapery back with ribbon of the color 
prevailing in the room. 

A kitchen table, or indeed any table, may 
be made attractive for the sitting-room, 
study, nursery or piazza by covering it with 
fine Japanese matting. The matting must be 
drawn tightly and smoothly over the table 
and securely tacked underneath. 
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A PLAN for a cheap and convenient closet to 
be placed in the back hall has been sent 
to me by Olive Bristow, of Hampton, Iowa, 
who says: ‘‘ Use a long and narrow packing- 
box with a cover. Fasten four upright 
pieces to the back of the box and fasten these 
pieces to the wall. Cut a strip four inches 
wide from the cover of the box, cutting 
lengthwise, and nail this on top of the box at 
the back part. Join the 
two parts of this cover with 
hinges. Divide the box 
mto three parts, having 
different compartments for 
rubbers, overshoes, etc. 
Complete the work by 









A KITCHEN TIME-SAVER 


THE LADIES’ 


HOUSEHOLD HELPS AND NEW IDEAS 
By Maria Parloa 


“ 


BAG for everything, and everything in its 

bag, is one of my plans for saving work, 
time and temper,’’ writes Mrs. Minnie V. 
Smith, of Davenport, lowa. ‘‘ The materials 
required are a good quality of unbleached 
muslin, white cotton tape and red embroidery 
cotton, all of which, as housekeepers know, 
will launder satisfactorily. 

**On my own list I have eight bags for 
holding pieces—namely, wool, cotton, muslin, 
linings, silk, velvet, linen and trimmings. 
For the first four named I make bags of muslin 
about one yard long by half a yard wide, and 
work in outline stitch with the red embroid- 
ery cotton on one side of the bag the name of 
the contents. 

‘For instance, on the bag designed for 
holding woolen pieces I work ‘Wool’ in 
plain, large letters, and I follow the same plan 
for all. On the opposite side or back of the 
bag I make a slit about a quarter of a yard 
long and bind with tape. The roll of pieces 
may be slipped in quickly without taking 
the bag from its hook. I then make a hem 
in the top of the bag, through which I run a 
draw-string of the tape. For the last four 
articles mentioned in the list above I make 
smaller bags, about half a yard long. 
Several of my friends are using these piece- 
bags at my suggestion and say they do not 
see how they ever kept house without them.’’ 


DRESSING-CASE MADE FROM A KITCHEN TABLE 


A® EASY way to make a good receptacle 

for soiled clothing is thus described 
by Myrtle Lincoln Fisher, of Ann Arbor, 
Michigan: ‘* While visiting at the home of a 
friend I was impressed by the ease and utter 
lack of confusion with which the Monday’s 
washing was begun. 
different rooms for the soiled clothing of the 
thought!ess occupants, as is frequently the 
case in a home where there is a large family of 
growing girls and boys, was missing here. I 
asked the busy little mother for the secret, 
and she answered with a smile: 

‘** You know the old saying, ‘‘ Necessity, 
the mother of invention.’’ I used to go 
from room to room on Monday mornings 
gathering up the soiled clothing of the 
children. This would take at least half or 
three-quarters of an hour of the best part of 
the day. Then, perhaps, in the midst of the 
rubbing in the tub I would think of Charlie’s 
socks, or Laura’s handkerchiefs, or Walter’s 
collars that I had forgotten, and this meant 
another trip upstairs for the missing articles. 
I could not afford the 
clothes-hamper which 
would be necessary to hold 
the soiled clothing of the 
family, so I took a cracker- 
barrel, lined it with white 
oilcloth, covered it on the 





screwing to the ends of the 
box two boards to serve as 
the sides of the closet, and 
joining these boards with 
another one to serve as the 
top of the closet. The 
wall of the house, of course, 
forms the back. Now nail 
two strips of board to the 














outside with blue denim, 
4 laying little plaits at the 
top and bottom and fasten- 
ing each one with a brass- 
headed tack. The cover 
was securely fastened with 
two small hinges and then 
covered with the denim and 
lined with the oilcloth. 














wall. across the upper part 

















The entire expense was 





of the closet and fasten 

hooks to them. The closet 

May be curtained.”’ 
Something of this sort 





less than a dollar, and the 
result is as pretty and use- 
ful an article as there is in 
the house. Into this barrel 








would prove to be a great 
convenience, even if there 
Were no sides nor top. In 
t case pad the cover of the box, and up- 
€r with cretonne, for use as a hall seat. 
If any attempt be made in the way of orna- 
Mentation, the strips of wood to which the 
es-hooks are fastened should be stained 
Some harmonious color. 


A Home-Mapbe CLOSET 


each member of the family 
was instructed to place his 
or her soiled clothing, and 
it was clearly understood that ‘‘ mother”’ 
was to go no farther than the clothes-hamper 
for the weekly wash.'”’ 

I wish all mothers who have so many steps 
to take in “‘ picking up’’ the soiled clothing 
on Monday morning would try this plan. 





The rummaging through ° 


HOME JOURNAL 


A WATER-MOTOR which may be attached 

to any faucet that is threaded for filter or 
hose coupling is a new device which will be 
found helpful. An emery wheel for sharpen- 
ing knives, and a cotton disk which is intended 
to be used as a buffer for polishing silver and 
other metals, are all the outfit that comes with 
it, but one may easily add other appliances. 
I have found that by covering the disk with 
chamois I get more satisfactory results in 
cleaning silver than when cleaning with the 
cotton. It seems as 
if this little water- 
wheel might be util- 
ized for many other 
things besides the 
cleaning of metals 
and the sharpening of 
cutlery. Of course, 
it is only where the 
water runs through 
the pipes with great 
force that this motor 
is of much value. 


be 


T IS about twelve 
years since house- 
hold articles made 
from aluminum were 
put upon the market. For a time it seemed 
as if its high price were the only obstacle in 
the way of the universal adoption of this metal 
for kitchen utensils; its lightness, smooth- 
ness, high melting point, and the fact that it 
is not easily broken, all being most desirable 
qualities. Time has not fulfilled the early 
promise. There are several reasons for this: 
First, too much was claimed for the metal, 
and people did not, nor do they now, know 
its value and its limitations, nor how 
properly to select and care for utensils made 
from it. Then the market was flooded with 
thin and poorly made articles which had not 
body enough even to hold the shape. Alumi- 
num is a soft and pliable metal and should 
not be made in very thin sheets when 
intended for cooking utensils. When cast or 
spun substantially these utensils are most 
satisfactory for many reasons. 


be od 


LL aluminum utensils are made in one 
piece, hence there are no joints nor 
grooves to require special care in cleaning. 
The melting point is about 700°, therefore 
the danger from overheating is slight. Falls, 
jars or knocks do not crack nor break it. It 
is so smooth that food does not stick to it so 
readily as to a rougher surface, and there is 
nothing to chip off. Its lightness lessens the 
burden of lifting, which is not a small matter 
in most kitchens. My own experience has 
been that it is easily kept clean by washing 
it in hot soapsuds and then rinsing it in 
clean hot water, and when necessary rub- 
bing the stains with whiting. 
found that one must be careful not to use 
strong alkalis on it, nor to let alkaline sub- 





WATER-MOTOR FOR 
POLISHING SILVER 


stances, acids or brine stand in aluminum | 
as was formerly | 


vessels. It is not true, 
claimed for this metal, that it is not affected 
by any substance, for strong alkalis will dis- 
solve it and brine will corrode it; but when 


one knows this it is an easy matter to guard :} 


against such troubles. These seem small 
faults when one considers that, with all its 
other good qualities, this metal neither rusts 
nor gives off any poisonous substance. 
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T IS often asked, ‘‘ What is the difference 
between the cast and the spun articles, 
and what between aluminum and aluminoid?’’ 
Heavy articles are generally cast—that is, 
the liquid metal is poured into a mould, where 
it hardens into shape. For the lighter 
articles, when of simple form, the metal is 
rolled into sheets. A piece of the proper 


size is cut from the sheet of metal, placed on | 
a mould and turned on a lathe until it has | 
taken the proper form. Only simple forms | 


can be spun. -The interior of a spun utensil 
is filled with fine, circular lines beginning in 
the centre of the bottom and working up to 
the top. Aluminum is the simple metal. 
Aluminoid is aluminum to which has been 
added a small percentage of manganese and 
tungsten. 
aluminum give it hardness. 


bod 


5 gag de for cooking potatoes in the form | 


of birds’ nests are among the novelties 
that are being introduced. Shredded pota- 
toes are arranged in the larger basket in the 





=. = * 
New KIND OF FRYING-BASKETS 


form of a bird’s nest. The smaller basket, 
which is filled with small potato balls, fits 
into this. The baskets are immersed in hot 
fat, and when the potatoes are cooked the 
smaller basket is lifted from the larger, the 
nest carefully taken from the basket and the 
potato balls are then turned into it. 
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This is the fifth article in the series. The 
next one will appear in the March issue. 


I have also | 


These two metals added to the | 


$15 Arabian Felt 38 50 


Mattress, Fx, 


A a no better Felt Mattress made than ours at 
ai- 
though the 
same grade 
is retailed at 
1 We 
guarantee 
ours in 
every re- 
spect, and 


prepay TELRITIP IIS Rei 

freight 

anywhere. In sections or in one part, any size, $8.50 
We make Mattresses of all rr. ~ ranging in 

| price from $1.35 to Ee Fae and our — Catalogue 

| opens your eyes to ding values, and tells all abou 
Everything to Eat, Wear and Use; everything used 

in 2 Home, in a Hotel, in an Office, on a Farm, in a 

Barn; and every kind of merchandise for all purposes. 


Carpet Catalogue 


Our Lithographed Catalogue shows Car- 
pets, Rugs, Art Squares, Portitres, Lace 
Curtains, Bed Sets and Table Covers in their 
real colors, so that by looking at the colored 
plates you can tell exactly how the goods 
look. We pay freight on $9.00 purchases 
and over, sew carpets free, and furnish 
wadded lining without charge. 

We iss lo, f Pi % 
and kee Se ainckee ar io Cee ee 
book of made-to-order Clothing, with cloth samples 
attached, advertising express-paid suits and overcoats 
from $5.95 to $20.00— guaranteed to fit. 

Why pay retail prices when you can buy direct? 
All catalogues are free. Which do you want? 

ADDRESS THIS WAY: 


JULIUS HINES & SON, Baltimore, Md. Dept. 425 


Armour’'s 
Extract 
of Beef 


A faithful re- 
production 
of the Janu- 
ary colored relief de- 
sign of our $1000 
priee calendar, 
whic appears in 
the carvent tame of 
TRUTH as a frontis- 
piece, size 10x 14, 
will be sent to any 
address on receipt 
of metal cap from jar 
of Extract of Beef, or 
four cents postage. 
To complete your 
=e a these 
unique an ighly 
artistic calendar de- 
signe. which will be 
published mtthly, 
we will send, witHout 
charge, the cover de- 
sign published last 
month. 























































FALL AND WINTER 
/ call for change of diet and change of 
clothing—more warming diet to impart 
more heat to the system, and warmer 
clothing to keep that heat in. 

Liebig Company’s Extract is the most 
concentrated stimulative diet known— 
each pound contains the distinctive 
properties of forty pounds of beef; it 
provides the necessary stimulus to the 
system without any reaction. 


| Genuine only with 


this Blue Signature. 
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{dm} THE IDEALS AND AMBITIONS OF GIRLS 


WISH I could make it as plain 
to all girls as it is to me that 
a girl’s happiness, useful- 
ness and power depend upon 
the fulfilling of her ideals. 
Some of you will know at once 
what I mean by a girl’s ideals 
and ambitions, and some of 
you will say that you have 

none—that you believe in living along just the 

best way you can, filling each day’s needs as 
they comeup. Well, that of itself is an ideal. 

It is in childhood that a girl is apt to begin 
forming her ambitions and ideals. I know, 
for instance, a charming little girl of four 
whose brother was telling me of what he 
wished some day to be—a Rough Rider and 

a soldier; I turned to the little girl, who had 

all the while been rocking the most broken of 

her dollies. ‘‘ And when you grow up,’’ said 

I, ‘‘ what are you going to be?’”’ 

‘* I’m going to be a mamma, and take care 
of the children when they are sick,’’ she said. 

I could not help seeing in the two tiny 
children the fuller development into girlhood 
and boyhood—the boy fond of adventure, 
brave and frank; the girl sympathetic, and 
loving to be needed by those weaker than her- 
self. And then I seemed to see the still later 
fulfillment in womanhood and manhood. 


sys 
Natural Impulses Should be Encouraged 


F GIRLS would only learn to recognize their 
ideals and be governed by them! The 
difficulty is, we curb our ambitions and mis- 
trust our ideals. The little girl so frank now 
to own that she wanted to take care of the sick 
children, and be depended upon and loved by 
them, will probably, as she grows into girl- 
hood, make the mistake so common among 
girls—the mistake of curbing, hiding, dis- 
owning her ideals. She will try to persuade 
herself and others that she is independent of 
love. She will hesitate in her loving minis- 
try a hundred times for fear of being mis- 
understood, and she will have many a heart- 
ache which might have been missing had she 
followed frankly and honestly her ideals. 
The difficulty is, we so often crush down 
our impulses, not realizing that our impulses 
are apt to be just the quick longings of our 
natures to fulfill their ideals. 


vee 
An Impulsive Act Which Brought Forth Good 


HAVE a friend who is, I think, the one 

girl I know who lives up to her impulses. 
She came to me one day after having been 
with a woman of great dignity and wealth, 
some years older than herself. 

**Dear me!’’ she said. ‘‘I am always 
doing the wrong thing. I never stop to 
think; I just do the first thing that comes 
into my head. Now, Mrs. S is so stately, 
she has always seemed to me rather like a 
goddess. But then, she is so beautiful and 
she looked so sad that I could not help, when 
I went away, putting my arms around her 
neck and kissing her, and telling her that I 
loved her, that I wished I could do something 
to make her happier. It was so presuming! 
What do you suppose she thought of me?’’ 

And for the next two days my impulsive 
little friend set about trying to curb her im- 
pulses. On the third day came a note from 
the goddess which put the plans of discipline 
to confusion. My friend read me this from 
the note: ‘‘ I am ill, and I want to know, dear, 
if you can spare time to come and see me.’’ 

The situation was a simple one. In the 
stately woman’s nature lay ideals of tender- 
ness, of womanliness—impulses which she 
kept hidden away, not daring to fulfill them. 


be od 
With Time Girls’ Lives Grow Less C>mplex 


MAY girls will have noticed, I am sure, 

that as our lives advance our ambitions 
are apt to become more simple. The great 
plans we had as girls of thirteen or fourteen 
—plans for becoming Red Cross nurses, for 
making some great, noble sacrifice, for devot- 
ing our time to the slums, the miraculous 
power we were to obtain—these things settle 
gradually into simpler ambitions. We learn 
gradually to know that in smaller duties 
better fitted to our hands lies the greatest 
happiness, and the possibility for fullest and 
richest development. 

Almost every girl, when she first begins to 
realize that she will probably never fulfill 
all her girlish ambitions because they are, 
many of them, beyond her possibilities, will 
have the inclination to ‘‘ give up,’’ as the 
children say. This is apt to be the beginning 
of real discontent, and it ought to be battled 
with. The best way to conquer it is to try to 
realize that in your ambitions you may have 
exaggerated the value of serving the masses, 
and that you have probably undervalued serv- 
ice to individuals. Let a girl once try to 
fully realize what it means to be the inspira- 
tion of some one person’s life, the sunshine in 
the darkened lives of some one or two people, 
and she will then understand how it may fill 
her life almost to the brim with happiness. 








THE LADIES’ 
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By Helen Spencer 


A Girl's First and Best Duty is in Her Home: 
NE of my friends, an ambitious girl, an 
older sister, upon whom is the responsi- 
bility of bringing up younger brothers and 
sisters, said to me half regretfully not long 
ago: ‘‘ If only I had more time to give to the 
masses. I’ve always wanted to work among 
them, but the children need me so. You 
can’t leave boys to bring themselves up; they 
grow so selfish unless you point out to them 
the unselfish, manly things. And my sisters 
have to be taught all the little things, how to 
be loving and helpful. I don’t mean,’’ she 
added, ‘‘ that I don’t love being with the 
children, working with them——’”’ 

‘I believe you’d love it better,’’ I sug- 
gested, ‘‘ if only you could be allowed to see 
the future—could see those boys and girls 
grow up; if you could see what you give 
them now being given again then in fine 
deeds and lives. Did you ever think in that 
way how you are working with the masses ?’’ 

I believe all girls will know what I mean 
when I speak of the bitter falling short of 
one’s ideals, the days of disappointment. 


Only Through Experiences Can Girls Learn 


GIRL in any walk of life needs plenty of 
perseverance, buoyancy and earnestness 
to keep her life wholesome and sweet, for 
without these qualities she is apt to become 
pessimistic, to lose her energy and her power; 
for, after all, the gloomy days come rather 
often, and experiences are often rather bitter. 
Yet any experience, however bitter, has 
made our souls grow if we have learned 
sympathy from it; if through it we have learned 
to love more fully. The girl who has suffered, 
or struggled, or failed ought to have larger 
possibilities than the girl who has not; for 
she has gained, or should have gained, a 
sensitiveness and keenness to suffering or 
struggle in others, and has learned from her 
own needs how to fulfill the needs of others, 
and so has become of power. I know of no 
better nor more practical way to meet discour- 
agement and failure than to make up one’s 
mind that out of each discouragement or 
failure one will gain some lesson, some truth 
to give out again to the world. 


be 
What Lack of Sympathy Taught One Girl 


NE of my friends, a girl who through loss 
of wealth has had to support herself, 
came to me one day quite discouraged with all 
the disheartening things. Used as she had 
been to being a social leader, used to a refined 
home life, she was meeting now the rebufis 
of a critical and rather cold-hearted city. 
With no one to help her she had struggled 
for recognition, and had as yet failed to get it. 
I tried to cheer her a bit, and she answered, 
smiling earnestly: ‘‘I do get discouraged 
very often, but fortunately I’ve not time to 
think of it very long; for I have so much to 
do, so much to understand.’’ 

I could not help thinking how quickly she 
had learned the lesson. She had not wasted 
the time, as so many girls do, in fretting 
or in bitterness. Through the actuai experi- 
ence of discouragement, heartache and non- 
success she had determined that whenever 
the chance came to help those who were 
discouraged or unsuccessful she would meet 
them with the interest and sympathy which 
had been refused her. I have watched her 
put her knowledge into practical use. I 
have seen her give an encouraging word, 
helpful advice, hearty interest, loving sym- 
pathy again and again, and I have watched 
her life grow more womanly, more helpful 
day by day. The world seems often such a 
wretchedly unfeeling old world, but it knows 
how to put feeling into us. 


ye 
The Basis of True Womanliness is Love 


KE Rags of which I have just spoken is the 

royal road, as well as the peasant road, 
to successful living; yet not all girls appreci- 
ate that it is a road at all, or that it leads to 
anything. I have, for instance, seen girls 
who with ill success grew simply embittered. 
I believe that to me the most pathetic of all 
things is a woman grown embittered. I have 
seen men embittered, and it has not impressed 
me in quite the same way. Perhaps it is 
because we think that it is a man’s part to 
deal with the rougher things of life, and we 
hardly expect from him the same qualities. 
But we expect a girl to fill all the serious 
needs of life; we expect her to comfort and 
cheer, and we expect the sweetness of her 
nature to counteract all the bitterness of life. 
When a girl becomes embittered or pessi- 
mistic she falls short not only of individual 
ideals, but of the ideals of the race, of the 
ideals of womanhood. Some girls forget 
this; they forget that the real basis of true 
womanliness is love, sympathy and consider- 
ation for all with whom they come in con- 
tact, and they forget that with love and 
sympathy as a basis it is impossible to keep 
a sharp, a sarcastic or an embittered attitude 
toward any human being. 
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Believe in and Think Well of Everybody 

HERE are a great manv precautions 
against bitterness of which I might tell 
you—just such simple precautions as learn- 
ing the habit of noticing beautiful things, or 
thinking generous things—but it would take 
too long to speak of them all. I will only 
speak of one, which seems to me perhaps the 
most important precaution of all—that is, 
belief in one’s self. I wonder if I can make 
it quite clear to you what I mean by a girl 
believing in herself. Those of you who have 
read ‘‘ Little Lord Fauntleroy ’’ will remem- 
ber how ‘‘ Fauntleroy ’’ always expects such 
fine, good things of the old Earl that the harsh 
old gentleman is quite disarmed. Here is a 
little boy who plainly shows that he believes 
this embittered old man to be generous, 
amiable and noble. What does the old Earl 
do? Why, he promptly becomes generous, 
amiable and noble. It seems to me that 
‘* Fauntleroy’s”’ faith, and its unconscious 
bettering of the old Earl, holds the secret of 
many a beautiful influence. If you doubt it 
try it for a day with a little child. If you 
trust the child he becomes responsible, 
careful, 
child’s nature quickly becomes dwarfed. 





and | 
and loving; if you mistrust him the 


I have often heard girls say that they can- | 


not depend upon their own natures; they say 
they are so selfish, so without judgment. 
Now it is through a girl’s nature, through the 
belief and ideals of that nature, that she must 
serve the world or fail to serve it. Yet girls 
often belittle and mistrust their own natures 
as they would not under any circumstances 
belittle or mistrust anybody else. 


ye 
Trust Begets Trust as Love Begets Love 


HERE are girls who have little by little 
learned to mistrust themselves, because 

in their own homes they are perhaps not fully 
trusted, are not given a share in responsibil- 
ities. That is discouraging, undoubtedly; 
but I should like to help all such girls realize 
the great possibilities of girlhood. I should 
like to show them that as girls they can say 
and do each day a hundred helpful, loving 
things; they can be noble and true, and self- 
sacrificing and of use. 
hidden away in their natures all the blessed 


possibilities and privileges of girlhood. If | 
they are accustomed to mistrusting them- | 
selves, and each of them will say overand over | 


again to herself, ‘‘ 
and generous’”’ 


I am noble, and earnest, 


to persuade themselves of the real nobility 
and ideals which lie in them, and assert them 
even past all their failures, I think I can 
safely say the outcome will astonish them. 
They will find that their finer natures will 





As girls they have | 


; if they will keep on expect- | 
ing great things of themselves, keep on trying | 


respond to the trust as little children respond | 


to trust, and that they will gradually become 
what they have hoped they would become. 

One thing more the girl who is struggling 
for ideals should not overlook—that is, trust 
in other people. If a girl promised me to 
have trust in herself and in other people I 
believe I could promise her that she would 
never become embittered. I could even 
promise a girl who is now embittered that if 
she would cultivate the habit of seeing only 
the best side of other people her life would 
take on new beauty and sweetness. 


be al 
One Bright Girl’s Secret of Happiness 
A CHARMING girl said to me not long ago, 
smiling at what she called her foolish- 
ness: ‘‘ You know I never believe a rogue is 
a rogue until he is fully proved to be one; 


even then I am apt to try to persuade him he | 
: t ‘ood as if id double th 
That was, I think, one secret of her | oe 9 ee See ee ee a eee 


is not.’’ 
wide, strong, helpful influence. 

Try each morning as you waken to select 
some ideal of girlhood, and try to live up to 
it and fulfill it through the day. Try totrust 
yourselves. Try to trust others, and let them 
know that you trust them; for a word of trust 
and love becomes of itself an ideal to live up 
to and an inspiration. I think I can promise 
that those of you who have lost your ideals 
and ambitions can regain them by just such 
simple methods as I have spoken of. 


be od 
When Girls Have Regained Their Ideals 


Aa” when you have regained your ideals 

and learned to fulfill them, then will come 
the ‘‘ fuller life,’’ the real richness, and the 
beauty and use of living, and the happiness 
that comes from useful thought for others; 
for after the struggle for the ideal comes the 
easy, natural unfolding and blossoming in the 
free air of the ideal, just as there comes to a 
plant, which has struggled up from the seed- 
shell and darkness into the light, an easy 
unfolding and blossoming which has no sug- 
gestion of struggle in it whatever, but only 
perfume, and growth, ard beauty. 


bc oc od 


Miss Spencer’s series of articles to girls began 
in the November, 1899, issue of the Journal, and 
is concluded with the present article. 
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January, 1900 


Reduced Prices on 


Suits and Cloaks 


WE. recently had an opportunity of pur- 
c hasing several hundred pieces of fine 
suitings and cloakings at a figure which 
enables us to inaugurate the biggest Reduced 
Price Sale that we have ever announced. You 
can now secure a fashionable garment at a 
reduction of one-third from former prices, 
We expect to make thousands of new friends 
during this sale. It will enable you to judge 
of the garments which we make, and see the 
difference between our kind and the ready- 
made goods which you find in every store, 
Order from this Reduced Price Sale as freely 
as you wish; send back anything you don't 
like, and we will refund your money. 





One-third has been cut off the price of ev 
suit and cloak in our line, but the quality of mate 
and workmanship is right up to our wenal standard— 


Tailor-Made Suits, lined throughout ; former 
$5; reduced to $3.34. 
10 Suits reduced to $6.67. 
$15 Suits reduced to $10. 
$20 Suits reduced to $13.34. 
$25 Suits reduced to $16.67. 


Winter Jackets, lined throughout ; 
rice $5; reduced to $3.34. 
9 Jackets reduced to $6. 
$12 Jackets reduced to $8. 
$15 Jackets reduced to $10. 
$20 Jackets reduced to $13.34. 


Separate Skirts in the new French cut; 
former wht reduced to $2.67. 

$6 Skirts reduced to $4. 

$8 Skirts reduced to eee. 

$12 norga reduced to 


Reduced es Capes, “laaenatllll 
Rainy-Day Suits and Skirts, Bicycle 
Silk Skirts, etc. 


- We are Ps closing out a few sample garments 
which were made up for exhibition in our salesroom, at 
one-half regular prices. We tell you about hu 
p Fa eae price garments in our Winter Ca 

d Ba List, which will be sent free, t 
with samples of materials, to any medy w ., 
them. Write to-day for Catal Samp! 

Ba ain List; don’t delay—the c goods ‘will 
first. Be sure to say od wish the 
Catan and Reduced Price ade Gow 

Catalogue of Tailor-Made 
sins, “iityete Se Sihisy Malay Rainy- Day Suits, Wash Sal 
etc., wil January 24 24th. Write now; “t 
will mail a a together with a all line 
Spring samp coy, as issued. Be sure to 
that you ay the new Spring Catalogue. 


THE NATIONAL CLOAK COMPANY: 
119 and 121 West 234 St., New York. 
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THE MODISH WHITE WAISTS FOR GIRLS 
By Emily Wight 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY THE AUTHOR 


HE separate waist still holds its 
own, and the girl who aspires to 
be well dressed must this season 
number at least one white waist 
among her belongings. It may 
be a simple one of serge, flannel 
or taffeta, to wear in the morning 
with her coat-and-skirt costume, 
or it may be of cloth, silk, or 
mousseline and lace, for after- 

noon and evening wear, with a skirt of broad- 

cloth, silk, satin, brocade or crépon. 

The illustration given below shows an 
evening waist of plissé silk that is carefully 
fitted to the 


WO new designs in velvet stocks are 

shown below. The black velvet one is 

ornamented with figures in white lace, bor- 
dered all around by a tiny ruching of silk. 

A stiff band is used for the ribbon velvet 
collar; the ribbons are laid on, each one 
extending a little over the edge of the one 
below it, beginning at the top. 
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figure. A 

graduated TWO OF THE NEWEST DESIGNS 
box-plait at 

the back, HE attractive evening waist illustrated 


wide at the 
top and nar- 
rowing al- 
most to a 
point at the 
waist, con- 
ceals the 
fastening 
down the 
centre. The 
decoration, 
which is en- 
tirely in the 


below is made of white cloth and 
trimmed with braid, which follows the out- 
line of the scalloped edges of part of the 
front and sleeves. It has a corded and 
shirred vest of China crépe and a narrow 



















front, con- 
sists of 
bands and 
bows of 


satin rib- 
bon which 
extendfrom 
the bow at 
the bust to 
the back. 
The ends of the belt are all drawn into a soft 
looped bow. The high collar is of ribbon. 
In making a waist after this design care 
must be taken not to draw the soft silk 
tightly over the lining or it will lose the 
crinkled effect, which is its greatest charm. 


be od 


Ts morning waist of white flannel illus- 
trated below, which owes its distinctive 
charm to its finish of porcelain buttons, is 
made with a slightly bloused front and a 
plain back without aseam. It is cut V-shaped 
at the neck, and a little chemisette is in- 
serted, upon which 
a touch of color is 
introduced in the 
rows of light blue 
porcelain buttons. 
The high collar, 
edges of the V, and 
the sleeves are 
finished with 
several rows of 
stitching. The 
belt is a straight 
band which hooks 
at the left side. 


ie od 


FEW of the 
fashionable 
Stocks are also 
Shown on this 
page. Anyofthem 
are suitable to be 
worn with the dif- 
ferent waists illus- 
trated, The black UL 
Satin stock shown 
tlow is made of a 
piece of wide rib- 
bon folded around 
astiflened foundation, and ostensibly fastened 





EVENING WAIST OF PLISSE SILK 


OF WHITE CLOTH AND CHINA CREPE 


folded belt of the same material. 
A stock collar of cloth could be 
made to wear with this, having a 
little extension piece in front, to 
slip inside the square-cut bodice, 
rather than to fit on 
outside. The sleeves, 
which are slightly full 
and trimmed below the 
shoulders with braid, 
flare at the wrists and 
are finished with China 
crépe and braid to 
match the front. With 
the cloth stock collar 
this design is suitable 
for an evening waist to 
wear to a concert, to a reception 
or to the theatre. 


wt 


AISTS of white serge are 
particularly dainty and 

most useful. The design given 
below is cut on extremely simple 
lines. The back is plain, with- 
out even a yoke, and the fullness 
in front is confined to a bunch of 
accordion plaits on each side. 
These are 
drawn up 
closely at the 
neckband 
and belt, and 
spread very 








FINISHED WITH PORCELAIN BUTTONS 


om the side with a jeweled ornament. The prettily be- 
fastening is in the back, and consists of the tween. Four 
SMap clasps which are used for gloves. The large painted 
small diagram shows how this stock may be silver buttons 


without cutting the ribbon. 

t stocks may be made on the same prin- 
ciple, leaving the ends long and bringing them 
to the front to tie in 
sailor or bow knots. 
Double-faced satin 
or silk ribbon, alike 
on both sides, must 
be used, as when it 
is brought back to 
the front the rib- 
bon is reversed. 
This pattern may 
also be used for a 
silk stock and the 


fasten the 
front. 

With this 
waist is worn 
a high linen 
collar and a 
silktie. The 
plain decora- 
tion at the 
tops of the 
sleeves inthis 
design will 
make it a de- 
} cided favorite 
with those 





BLACK Satin Stock 


fastening at the who object to 
back concealed by the new small 
a plaiting of silk. MorninG Waist OF Wuite Serce Sleeves. 


WITH Two SETS OF REVERS 


coaead 
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A NEW ARRANGEMENT OF A BERTHA 





STYLISH arrangement of the bertha is | 


shown in the illustration of the even- 
ing waist given above. 
of nun’s veiling, and the bertha, which is 
knife-plaited, extends all around the back 
and is caught at the left side with an enam- 
eled ornament. From this point it is gradu- 
ated to the waist-line, where it disappears 
under the draped belt, which is folded twice 
about the waist. The sleeves are finished 


The waist is made | 


with plaited ruffles, and the yoke and collar | 


are perfectly plain. The sleeves flare at the 
wrists and are finished with knife-plaited 
ruffles to match the bertha. 
may be developed in soft silk or in crépon. 


be od 


HE white cloth waist in the illustration 
given below is made with two sets of 
revers on each side, and an odd jacket 
arrangement 
infront. This 
stolelike 
front, the re- 
vers, the tiny 
yoke, the col- 


sleeves are all 


rows of fine 
white woolen 
braid. A sur- 


with a narrow 
satin stripe is 


the jacket 
fronts. 
design is suited 
to any person 
who is slender. 


bo 


LL sorts 
of fancy 
stocks are 
worn with 
these separate waists. In the first illustra- 
tion given below an odd arrangement is 
shown having three separate ribbons of con- 
siderable width crushed to form one collar. 
At one side of the front they are held by tiny 
gold buckles. The fastening is in the back. 
The dainty stock of white chiffon illus- 
trated is made over two linings of chiffon, 
one pink and one lilac. The bow is made 
with the same 
linings and is 
lightly wired. 
The edges of the 
chiffon bow and 
the loops are 
finished with a 
quilling of white 
silk ribbon. 





THREE SEPARATE RIBBONS 





Or WHITE CHIFFON 


rhere are innumerable ways of making up 
ribbon, bias silk, velvet, satin and the hosts 
of other materials into stock collars. No girl 
can have too many of these accessories, and 
the making of them affords pretty work for the 
short days and the long evenings of winter. 


This design | 


lar and the | 


trimmed with | 


plice vest made | 
of mousseline | 


folded under | 


The | 
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Parkhill 
Woven 
Wash 
Fabrics 


TRADE-MARK 


Toile du Nord 


The best ginghams for women’s and children’s wear. 


30-inch Victoria Zephyrs 


Fine in count, light in weight. 


30- inch Empress Cords 


Fine corded Zephyrs. 


32-inch Fine Zephyrs 


Finest yarns, equal to the best imported ginghams. 


32-inch Corded Novelties 


Include all the latest fancy weaves, in fine, high-grade 
ginghams, especially suitable for fine shirt- waists. 


Sees saat cepted oot pl ion acer 
everywhere or samples furnished on 
Produced by PA RKHILL MFG. Co. 


FITCHBURG, MASS. 


solid by POOR BROTHERS, Agents 


NEW YORK CHICAGO BOSTON 





To the golf inclined ladies 
we wish to suggest 
At the time when for sport 
they are nattily dress’t ; 
You may strike as you like, 
with what freedom you please, 
The DeLong Hook and Eye 
a contain you with ease, 


See that 


hump? 


me DeLong 
Hook ana Eye 


Richardson & DeLong Bros., Mfrs. 
Philadelphia, Pa., U.S. A. 





Black 
Taffeta Silk 


That will wear well, and look 
new all the time it’s worn, is 
worthy of a trial: 


THE STIRLING SILK 
MANUFACTURING CO. 


GUARANTEE THEIR 


Black Taffeta Silk 


and weave it in bold letters on the selvedge, 
every half yard: 


“ Guaranteed Stirling Silk Manufacturing Co.” 
For Sale by all the Leading Dealers 
STIRLING SILK MPG. CO., - NEW YORK 


NO MORE 


HAT PINS 
GRACE HAT ANCHORS 
titted tue 








Do not injure the hat 
Do not hurt the head or pul! the hair, 
Easily transferred from one hat 
to another. 
/ Adapted _ style or shape of hat. 
Thousands used with satisfaction to-da 
Sent by mail for 25 pote a pair. 
te whether you wish shell, amber @ black. 
UNIQUE Randi -3f ce. Bd Order Dept.) 


RECEPTION 


At Home and Tea Cards 


MARRIAGE INVITATIONS 
Announcements and Church Cards 
Mail Orders Receive Prompt Attention 
DEMPSEY & CARROLL 
The Society Stationers 
| 26 West 23d Street, - NEW YORK 
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By Emma 


FHEN buying ready-made trim 
ming allow good measure and 
take the seams into consideration. 
In these days of elaborately made 
frocks a scanty allowance of trim 

ming would more than likely ruin the effect 
which it was intended to produce. Either 
have sufficient trimming or omit it altogether. 

A long needle and silk thread, twist or 
lustre cotton should be used for sewing on 
woolen and silk braids, as cotton is apt to 
turn gray; @at rows of plain braid are 
hemmed down on the upper side only in 
preference to running them on, taking short, 
loose stitches on the wrong side. Braid in 
pattern designs should have each piece or 
part of the whole pattern outlined with blind 
stitches or it will bulge out from the founda- 
tion. Any especially prominent part of the 
design will need extra stitches. Thread of 
the exact shade of the braid should be used. 


be od 
Sewing Ruffles, Braid Bands and Buttons 


EFORE commencing to sew on the trim- 
ming baste it carefully in place, holding 
it evenly on the goods, so that it will neither 
draw nor lie full. Ruffles of light-weight 
broad braids come shaped to the skirt and are 
simply hemmed on. If a ruffle is used the 
braid is gathered with twist on the extreme 
upper edge. Small, even stitches are used, 
allowing only once and a fourth more than the 
space to be covered, as a trimmed ruffle should 
not be full. Short threads are best to sew 
with, for fear of any knots. Where smal! 
buttons ornament braid bands or designs each 
one requires an extra stitch. Fasten the cut 
ends of braid with a generous turned-in 
portion, as they are apt to work out. 

Silk braids are appropriate trimmings for 
silk or woolen dress goods, while mohair or 
worsted braids are used only on woolen 
materials. Tinsel braids are sewed on ina 
similar manner, using the tinsel thread or 
spool silk and taking tiny stitches, as the 
tinsel is apt to part and show the stitches 
upon the slightest provocation. 


be 2 
All Bead Trimmings Should be Applied Flat 


T= pearl and other bead garnitures come 

in bands and are applied flat. Scroll 
and flower designs need waxed silk thread 
to sew them on, as a knotted thread might 
pull off a bead. These trimmings require 
exact basting and well-turned-in ends. All 
loose beads should be caught before sewing 
the trimming on, and extra stitches should 
be taken in the large beads or cabochons. 
Some cautious people resew all bead trim- 
mings before using them. This extra care 
makes the trimming wear much longer, as all 
of the prominent parts have been strength- 
ened. Where bead scrolls or figures are 
heavy they should be outlined on, and also 
have stitches in the middle to prevent any 
sagging or any appearance of looseness. 

Jet bands should be applied in an easy 
manner and never be fulled nor stretched. 
Narrow jet edges and many accessories often 
require sewing on both sides; running, not 
hemming, holds jet bands. Linen or lustre 
thread is stronger for beads, as their sharp 
edges are apt to cut silk or twist. Jet trim- 
mings are used on silk or fine woolen fabrics 
and for second mourning. Pearl garnitures 
are used only for trimming evening frocks. 


ye 
Lace Must be Well Basted Before it is Sewed 


OR several seasons lace has been used as 
passementerie, and is one of the few 
trimmings worn on silk, cotton and woolen 
goods. The heavy bands with uneven edges 
are used to edge accessories, trim skirts, out- 
line edges, seams, etc., and are sewed on as" 
passementerie is. Separate designs in light 
or heavy lace need outline and centre 
Stitches, as they must set perfectly flat. 
Thin lace insertion, when used as a trim- 
ming, is run on the goods, cut away under- 
neath, and the raw edges blind-hemmed on 
the wrong side. Lace yokes and collars 
simply require to be carefully smoothed over 
the lining. All lace needs to be well basted 
on before being sewed. Lace ruffles require 
from once and a third to once and two-thirds 
as much as the space to be covered. The 
heavier the lace the scantier the ruffles 
should be. The gathering thread should be 
the edge if there is to be a heading 
y kind, but if not the thread should be 
: top as a medium-sized hemming 
zace over three inches wide should 
fathering threads close together, 
it for a self-heading. Lace 
r placed on the extreme edge 
ce is too delicate a material to 
r. In rounding corners with 
wed on very full to prevent 
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Baby Ribbon is Used to Outline Designs 

A PRETTY and stylish fashion is that of 

using baby ribbon to outline designs of 
heavy lace. The ribbon is scantily gathered 
on the upper edge or in the middle, and run 
around the lace scrolls or large flowers. Of 
course this is only suitable for flat acces- 
sories, such as lace sleeves, yokes, revers, 
vests and collars. Satin or gauze ribbon 
may be used in the cream or white shade of 
the lace. One encouraging thing about lace 
is that medium-priced qualities, if of an 
attractive pattern, are permissible. 

Mousseline and silk embroidered bands 
require basting with a fine silk thread, as 
they are so apt totear. They are then sewed 
on with silk in long, blind stitches, which 
are invisible on the right side. Such bands 
must be sewed lightly, avoiding a too solid 
appearance. They are worn only on silk, 
net, mousseline, crépe de chine, and such 
gauzy materials. 

Bias bands of velvet, silk or cloth are cut 
in a true diagonal line, the edges turned in 
and machine-stitched on each edge, keeping 
the band perfectly smooth while basting. 
Another plan is to line the band with thin 
crinoline, then run several rows of stitching 
through it—about three to a band an inch and 
a half wide, besides the row.on each edge. 
The band is then blind-stitched on. This 
style of trimming is especially handsome for 
cloth. Velvet bands are, as a rule, cut bias 
and lined with sleazy crinoline. The edges 
are turned over on the wrong side and caught 
down with long hemming stitches, which do 
not show on the right side. The band is 
then applied flatly and blind-stitched on. 


bed 
Velvet and Cloth are Used as Trimmings 


N BASTING velvet, cloth or silk bands, 
silk thread will not leave the marks that 
cotton does, and when the thread is ripped 
out it should be cut every few inches, as the 
pulling out of a long thread leaves marks. 

Velvet is applied to silk or woolen goods, 
also to silk or satin. Cloth is used as a 
trimming on woolen material, and also on 
silk, but it requires an exceptional dress- 
maker to arrange such a combination. 

When in doubt regarding a trimming, use 
ribbon of velvet, satin or taffeta in plain 
colors. Black may be put on anything, and 
white is popular for indoor gowns. Ruffles 
or ruches of ribbon should be amply full. A 
ruche requires two gatherings in the middle, 
slightly separated. The narrow number one 
or baby ribbon is used to edge ruffles and to 
outline lace designs. It is used also as a 
finish to revers, cuffs and all other edges, 
and forms one of the most popular of 
garnitures. Velvet ribbon is put on with 
loose stitches and is used for bands, belts 
and for edging silk ruffles. Clusters of three 
scantily gathered ruffles of inch-wide satin 
ribbon trim skirts on the edge. They are 
used also to finish off the lower part of the 
tunic or overskirt and to give a fluffy appear- 
ance to the edges of a yoke or vest. 


be 
Once and a Half is Full Enough for a Ruffle 


BOW worn directly over the bust is again 
in vogue, and there are many dainty 
accessories forming collar and cravat in which 
ribbon figures and for which taffeta of a soft 
finish is preferred. Once and a half is suffi- 
ciently full for a ribbon ruffle; twice as full is 
the allowance for a tiny ruche, and five times 
as much as the space to which the trimming 
is applied is the allowance for a rose quilling, 
which sometimes finishes the trained edge of 
a satin wedding frock and is often used to 
trim the neck of an evening wrap. Rose 
trimming is made of ribbon at least two 
inches and a half wide, laid in triple box- 
plaits and stitched through the middle twice 
in close rows; the outer edges, top and bot- 
tom of the centre plait are then lightly 
tacked together, making a thick, fluffy mass. 
Ruchings of mousseline are stitched in two 
rows on baby ribbon and used for any edge 
on a gown except the bottom of the skirt. 


+ 
Pretty Bows and Rosettes are Made of Ribbon 


—- and rosettes of every description are 
made of ribbon, and all have the tie-over 
or centre very tightly pulled and the bow 
lightly tacked on—this and a generous supply 
of ribbon being the secret of a pretty bow. 
Patterns must be stamped, and the braiding 
done with narrow soutache braid, which 
comes in worsted, silk and tinsel. Short 
stitches in the centre of the braid are used, 
but they never should be pulled tight. The 
parts of a costume to be braided are first 
lined with a sleazy crinoline to strengthen 
the goods, and each piece is cut out, stamped, 
braided, ironed on the wrong side with a 
cloth over the material, and then the gown is 
made up and the braided pieces used. An 


_inexpensive form of braiding is to stitch 


over a stamped pattern with a chain-stitch 
machine, using heavy silk, and keeping the 
right side of the work down, so that the 
heavy silk stitching will be on the outside. 


Hand Embroidery is Used on Evening Frocks 


AND embroidery includes the use of 
beads, tinsel, silk and lace over a 
stamped pattern, and is applied only to even- 
ing frocks of mousseline, silk, crépe, etc., 
besides revers for cloth, velvet and kindred 
waists and jackets. Oddly embroidered re- 
vers of black or white silk, satin or cloth are 
worn on all street and house costumes, many 
being removable, so as to afford a change. 
The handsomest show a hand embroidery of 
Oriental-colored silks and tinsel sparingly 
intermixed. The embroidery includes satin, 
stem, French knot, etc., stitches in natural 
or monotone colors and conventional designs. 
The word appliqué embraces several effects, 
including the cut work, which is a second 
material, as velvet or silk, or even cloth, cut 
in scrolls, flowers, vines, etc., and laid over 
the foundation. Parts of a costume, as 
skirt border, lapels, yoke, vest, cape or 
sleeves, are thus decorated when handsome 
fabrics are used, as the style is too extreme 
for a limited wardrobe. Such effects are in 
vogue only among high-class dressmakers, 
who have the design drawn and cut out of 
paper and then laid over the goods, cutting 
the pieces which are necessary for a costume, 
and making it an expensive process. 


be 2 
Appliqué Figures are Put on with a Silk Cord 


HE edges of appliqué figures are usually 
finished with a small silk cord. 
Appliqués of lace and silk cord figures, or of 
fancy silk by the yard finished with cord, 
come ready for use and are blind-stitched on 
with easy stitches. 

Machine stitching and hemstitching are 
inexpensive trimmings. The former appears 
on the lapped seams and edges of all kinds, 
on bias bands, belts, collars, revers, etc. To 
be ornamental, machine stitching must be 
perfectly even and done with silk. 

Bias bands and belts set better if lined 
with thin crinoline. Any and all materials 
are now stitched so as to show the stitching. 
Hemstitching is worn on taffeta silk waists, 
on the edge of revers, and for the full plastrons 
or vests. Rows of hemstitching, also hem- 
stitched tucks, are much used, and any one 
knowing this ornamental stitch may secure 
lovely effects at a great saving, the hem- 
stitched taffeta sold by the yard in the stores 
being decidedly expensive. 

If an accordion-plaited flounce is desired it 
is cut straight across the goods, and four 
times the space to be covered is furnished, 
joining the pieces and hemming it before 
plaiting, which is done on a machine. Bias 
flounces are cut a true bias, blind-hemmed, 
and trimmed with tiny ribbon braid on a 
fold, or left plain. Such flounces require two 
gathering threads if over two inches in depth, 
and they never can be put on evenly unless 
the space which they will cover and the 
flounce are divided into quarters, and even 
eighths. When used on a skirt the basting 


must be done on a lapboard or table, or the 


foundation will never lie smooth. 


be od 
Narrow Ruffles are Put on in Various Ways 


ARROW ruffles are used more on the skirt 
than elsewhere, and are put on in straight 
rows, V’s and festoons, or scallops of two or 
more. New skirts show several small ruffles 


on a drop skirt lining, and a tunic overdress | 


or princesse polonaise edged with a fold or a 
row of silk fringe; others have an accordion- 
plaited flounce or one shaped to each gore 
to flare out. This is not new, but is still 
popular and even useful. 

A flounce in contrasting goods may 
lengthen a short skirt, and it will also give 
the desired breadth to a thin figure. 

Nothing is prettier than bias ruffles edged 
with gathered frills of baby ribbon for filmy 
materials, or a shaped or straight flounce 
trimmed with set-in rows of insertion for an 
organdy or thin lawn costume. 

What is known as a piping is merely an 
edging applied as a finish to bias bands, 


scanty ruffles, seams, etc., and consists of a | 
bias strip of contrasting goods doubled, and | 


the folded edge allowed to show as a piping. 


be od 
Cording is Used on All Accessories 


ORDING is a more elaborate process and 
is now especially in vogue for yokes, 
collars, cuffs, belts and revers. Instead of 
the fine or heavy cords that were once used 
in rows between rows of machine stitching, a 
slightly stiff featherboning is used, and put on 
with a machine attachment which keeps the 
work even and avoids all pulling. The pret- 
tiest of yokes show cording in a rounding 
form, lower in the centre, with a ruching of 
mousseline on the edge—a fluffy effect for 
one with a flat chest. In cording, the filler 
must be of a fair size to show in distinct 
ridges, which is the beauty of all cording. 
Sewing on a button seems a simple task, 
but it is one which many women do in a 
wrong way. A button used as a trimming 


needs but a few stitches, as it is simply tacked | 


on, while one used as a fastener needs 
strength and loose stitches enduringly put in. 
No button fastens well that is sewed closely 
to the dress. Use twist, and wax it so 
that a few stitches will suffice. Do not sew 
on a button so that the stitches disfigure the 
lining. A tailor puts his stitches through the 


upper goods only, pointing the needle back | 


and forth, not up and down—a process which 
ig easily learned. A button is either for use 
or ornament. If for the latter purpose it 
should be unique in shape or design. 


January, 1900 


‘Home Needlework 
Magazine 


All women interested in fancy work and em- 
broidery should have this magazine sent to them 
regularly. Published in January, April, July 
and October. Tells how to do fine work—fur- 
nishes ideas as well as instructions by experts. 
Read Mrs. L. Barton Wilson’s new department, 
“Lessons in 


Embroidery ’’—new subjects for 
each number. 


Just what beginners should have. 


treats Renaissance and 
The July number Battenburg Laces, besides 


embroidery, Don’t miss this number. 


has ideas for Christ- 
The October number jis presents, new 


Centrepieces, Doilies, Tea Cloths, Bureau and 
Dresser Scarfs, Clipping, Autograph and Kodak 
Books, Pincushions, Shopping Bags, Photo 
Frames and novelties in Sofa Pillows, rules for 
child’s Crocheted Silk Cap, Drawn Work and 
the new Morris embroidery. — All profusely illus- 
trated, including handsome Colored Plates. 


stamps or silver, and we 
Send Us 25 Cents, will send you the July 
l 


and October numbers by return mail, and wi 
send you the January and April (1900) books 
when they come out. Your money back if you 
don’t like them. All women agree that the 
magazine is the best thing of the kind published, 
Always fresh and up to date. Address 


FLORENCE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
8 Chestnut Street, Florence, Mass. 


THOMSON’S 
‘“Glove-Fitting” CORSETS 
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Require no ‘‘ BREAKING IN’’ because the comms 
of the corset fit so accurately over the lines of 

body that you do not realize you have changed th 
old corset for the new. Prices from $1 to $5 per palit 


If your dealer does not sell our corsets, send to us 
Send for Handsome Illustrated Catalogue, MAILED FREE 
LANGDON, BATCHELLER & CO. 
| 345 Broadway, - New York City 


| A. Allen Union Suits 


(PATENTED) 


FIT LIKE NATURE 


Easy to Get Into 
Easy to Get Out of 


Double protection to 
chest. No gaping or 
opening, as in other 
suits buttoned 
across the chest. 
A trial will 
convince you of 
| their superiority. 
No other com- 
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| last an goed” Cattogn sm : 
A. Allen Nursing Vest — 


(PATENTED) : 
Most sensible and comfortable on the market. 
or descriptive booklet. 


A. ALLEN, 1701 North 5th Street, Philad 


For INGALLS’ 1900 F/ 
SEND 10. Work ook,'to1 Three a 
Subscription to 
“The American Queen” 
Address J. F. INGALLS, LYNN, MASS., —- 


Moody Embroidery Silk Ho 
kK skeins clean and fresh. No tangling or roug® 
Each thread draws out smoothly. 56-skein book, 40c.: 
| book, 25c., postpaid, if you send your dealer’s nam, 

ART NOVELTY COMPANY, 1622 Manhattan Building, © 
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BLACK SAILOR HAT 


HE demands 
upon the 
business girl 
in the way of 
dress are not 

so many as those on the 
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THE DRESS OF THE BUSINESS GIRL 





TURBAN-SHAPED HAT 
WO hats suitable for 
every-day wear are 


this page. One is the 
sailor shape with a bow 





shown at the head of | 


of stitched taffeta and 
-m- . P Sit iD LAC P . . . 

— girl who has time to de- OF WHITE SILK AND LACE A TAFFETA STOCK WHITE MUSLIN TIE two wings. This hat | 
July yote to social functions, may be of felt to match 
-fur- but such as they are they are imperative. O WEAR with either a shirt-waist or a 







erts, 


She must be prepared to go out in all sorts of 


bodice several 


the frock in color and trimmed with either 


sell styles of linen col- a black or a colored bow. The business girl 
s for weather, therefore the first thing to consider lars and silk stocks are illustrated above. should not wear feathers upon her hat. 
lave. in her wardrobe is the business suit. The stocks are of taffeta and fine Persian 












and 
sides 


hrist- 


“new cloth. contrasting color hemstitched on, in place with a steel buckle. PIANOS 

1 and The fastening is on the left side, and the The turnover collar looks best when a The shiri-waist in the illustration given ee 

.— frogs, which on the vight side are sewed four-in-hand tie is worn with it. The tie below is of black mohair. The back has a J aS 

es for down, on the left are used to fasten the shown with the straight collar is of white yoke with three box-plaits below. The | ain Bapreage- Ragen At wry Bone we od toy 
, oa jacket to the vest. The jacket is cut in tabs muslin with tucked notched ends and edging. fastenings are under the three points. combined. 

llus- 


The illustration given below shows a busi- 
ness suit made of navy blue serge. The 
jacket is made with lapels, and the collar and 
little tucked vest are of tan ladies’ 


lawn. The one of white silk and lace is 
particularly dainty. The one made of taffeta 
has long scarf ends, having a border of a 


The other hat is turban-shaped, and has a 
deep fold of silk around the crown coming 
quite to the edge of the brim in front, which 
is bound with velvet. Two quills are held 
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\|\COLGATE & CO’S 


Cashmere 
Bouquet 
Soap 


EXQUISITELY PERFUMED 


The name 


Colgate & Co. 


on toilet and 
shaving soaps, 
perfumes, etc., 
corresponds to 
the “Sterling” 
mark on silver. 
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By our easy payment plan, every family in 
mederate circumstances can own a fine piano. 
We allow a liberal price for old instruments in 
exchange, and deliver the piano in your house 
free of expense. You can deal with us at a 
distant point the same as in Boston. Send for 
catalogue and full information. 


VOS€ & SONS PIANO CO. 
160 Boylston Street, - Boston 
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“BETTER THAN A LEGACY" . 
“Good Sense” Sh 
Coward “Good Sense” Shoe 
| ' FOR CHILDREN 
|  Insures Good Sense Feet for Life 
| Free from aches and 
| blemishes; natural 
| shapes; no corns or bun- 
ions. Positively the only 
| Shoe that can’t in any 
way be bettered. Re- 
sult of 30 years’ ex- 
perience Costs no 
more than what you : 
pay at Home for 111 
shaped shoes. ‘7 
Send for Shoe 
Catalogue and 
order Good Sense . 
Shoes for every member of the family. 
We have. no Agencies or Branch Stores 


Jas. S. Coward, 268-272 Greenwich St., New York 




















A Correct BUSINESS SuIT RAINy-DAY COSTUME FrocK OF MIXED CHEVIOT SEPARATE SKIRT AND MOHAIR WaAiIS1 








snes oft 


sé H. ’? 
below the lapels, and Standard of Highest Merit 


PANO 


THE NEW SCALE Fischer yields a wonderfully 
pure quality of ‘lone, combined with great power 
and durability; it stamps the Fischer Piano with 
an individuatity that no other Piano possesses. 


HE tailor-made frock shown The design 


hanged the all the edges are fin- in the illustration above is for a separate 
$5 per pair ished with black cord. made of mixed cheviot, having skirt shown 
end to us This suit is intended threads of blue, black and gray, above is in- 
AILED PRE for fair weather. 


which give a soft, steely color 
effect. The bodice buttons 
down the left side almost to the 
waist-line, and a little collar- 
ette of blue broadcloth is let in 
underneath the top. The skirt 
‘is made with a habit back and 
stitched seams. 


tended to be 
worn with 
shirt-waists. 
It is devel- 
oped in faced 
cloth of a 
solid color, 
and is made 


co. 
York City 


Suits 


The rainy-day cos- 
tume illustrated was 
evolved by a girl who 
decided that an extra 
skirt of the same ma- 
terial as her suit, and 
made shorter, was the 
best for stormy 



















w i t h a fan- 60 Over 
Weather. Such a skirt plaited back — cae 
isshown in the illus- and the seams Years 107,000 
om. It is finished are stitched. ee os 
“Many rows of Established Sold 
stitching, and is long - Beton ee : iReg 
ough to come below i Pes 
; - BY OUR NEW METHOD of Easy Payments 
the tops of the shoes. ‘; business every home is at once onabled “4 ssess and 
pe girl is wise enjoy a High-Grade Piano. Pianos delivered to 
Saas wy she will have all parts of the United States. Write for catalogue, 
; terms and all particulars. 
HE heavy cape as many 


* Shown as part of 
the tainy-day costume 





J. & C. FISCHER 


changes as 
possible in 










33 Union Square—West, - New York, N. Y. 
moos «Me, Made of navy blue g . her ward- 
ty. Cloth. It has a OF BLACK KERSEY BLUE CLOTH COAT robe. If she 


Pretty decoration of 










V, t has a coat- im 
es silk stitching in scal- ; and-skirt suit Costly Silks 

rket. Sem all around the top. This cape may take the it is a good plan to have a coat to alternate with 
SO ae Place of a mackintosh. It will also be found most the one belonging to her suit. Two designs suita- show 7. ren. Cieeaie 
Philad Setviceable for cold and stormy days when an ble for this purpose are shown above. The one of ; SIMPSON’S 
&xtta wrap is needed. black kersey is made with a standing collar and = fi Pr 
900. Monit Pretty shirt-waist design in one of the fashion- rounding revers which continue in a sort of vest | s+) Brandenburg 

ol new flannels which are covered with dots or all the way down the front and are covered with : y 
eon’ is illustrated to the right. The front is stitching. } PRINTS 
f ade in three double box-plaits, which are stitched The other coat illustrated is of blue cloth. The They are fine veenion, 73 

< Ho at the top with silk of a contrasting color. front closes with little tabs, and these also cover teas pel a 
oe ‘Stitching forms a little pattern about half way the lapels. It has two tiny buttoned pockets on | Sold at All Dry-Goods Stores 
s name between the waist and the shoulders. FLANNEL SHIRT-WAIST 


each side, and the collar is faced with velvet. | 
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ET us begin with a thought or two 
about babies. A mother’s first 
mistake about her baby usually is 
to allow it to form habits which 
afterward must broken 
Until reason and understand 
ing gradually their 
sway the human being is a 
creature which habit will control. It is then 
of the greatest importance that the child shall 
be taught to form those habits which are in 
accordance with the peace of the household 
and the greatest comfort of those around 
Little by little the purely mechanical per 
formance of life acts, which may be read ina 
child from the first day of his existence, will, 
if properly explained as the moment of 
opportunity arrives, give way to an under 
standing of all the whys and wherefores of 
living, and this will lead in most cases to a 
rational, just and reasonable life. Where a 
child has become an annoyance, instead of a 
blessing, and where ill health is not an ex- 
planation, the source of trouble may usually 
be found in the failure of the mother to 
establish sensible relations between the 
child and the life about him. 


wy 
Babies are Not Given for Amusement 


O DO this, mothers must remember that 
their babies are not given them for their 
own pleasure or amusement, nor to display as 
marvels to their friends; but they must con 
sider that from the first moment of life the 
child is destined toward growth, develop- 
ment, progression. A dallying with this bit 
of wisdom in the beginning makes rare 
vccasions for much that is disagreeable later. 
And let no mother make the error of 
being baffled by the cry of “‘ heredity.’’ 
Much of what is called heredity is really 
imitation of what is to be seen and felt in the 
environment; and the most objectionable 
human heredity can be overcome. The in- 
heritance of the divine spark which is ever 
ready to fly upward must never be forgotten. 
So much for practical beginnings. Now, 
mothers, look to yourselves. What are you? 
Are you cheerful, pleasant, kind and loving? 
Or are you cross, and easily ifritated, and 
askew about things? Are your faces bright 
and unclouded? Or do they resemble a gray 
day? Be careful. A mother’s face is the 
child-plant’s sunshine. If it does not get its 
needed sunshine, how can it grow as it should? 


ye 
Keep the Home Atmosphere Pure and Sweet 


OW about the home atmosphere? This 

is the air the child-plant breathes. Is 

it breathing in love, peace, content; hearing 

loving words, seeing kind actions, realizing 

loving sympathy? Or is there to breathe an 

atmosphere of weary trying to get along—a 

dull duty plodding without the rich ozone of 

devotion to mother-living, and of enthusi- 
astic, spontaneous home-making? 

What are the environments in home, and 
friends, and school? These make the soil in 
which these human plants are growing. Is 
itfresh, andsweet, andclean? Are the weeds 
kept well pulled? Is the ground kept rich 
with high ideals? Is the child seeing honest, 
true living in those about it? Or is it 
hemmed in by pretense and shams? Is it 
choked with form, and fear of originality, and 
lack of independent action, and free, fresh 
thinking? Are the friends in home, in 
school and in social life enlivening to 
thought, and arousing to aspiration? 


ye 
Useless Facts are Crammed Into Children 


N MATTERS of education, to speak of 
mistakes in detail would involve a con- 
sideration of the mistakes of public schools, 
private schools and colleges, and that would 
take volumes; but there is one way of look- 
ing at the subject in broad sweep which helps 
much. Let us wend our way back through 
the heaped-up complications of systems of 
education, and courses of study, and theories 
of learning to the definition of the word 
“‘educate.’’ If we survive the journey we 
shall arrive ata quiet spot where shines a 
clear, simple light. ‘‘ Educate’’ is derived 
from the Latin educere, and literally means to 
draw or bring out, to lead forth. Now, we all 
know that the fundamental principle of the 
education of to-day, if it has any, is to cram. 
Unimportant facts are forced into a child’s 
mind by hydraulic pressure, as it were, until 
his power to act in any capacity is utterly 
destroyed. Anything that might be naturally 
in the mind, waiting to be led forth, has this 
‘weight pressed down upon it, until the pro- 
verbial needle in the haystack could be more 
easily discovered. The mind's power to 
think out a line of thought, to consider an 
idea and deduce more therefrom, is almost 
entirely disregarded. The mind can only 
remember, and not half do that, because alto- 
gether too much memorizing is required. 
Only in a minute degree is there any attempt 
made in the present educational system to 
draw out, develop or encourage any individ- 
ual quality in the child. 
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One Mistake Which Mothers Make 


HE mistake of mothers in the educational 
line is to think that they must insist that 
their children, one and all, however different 
in taste or quality, shall be ground out 
through this mighty machine. Mothers do 
not need to make their children victims of 
this system. The system can made to 
bend, in many cases, if mothers will only go 
about it in the right way. 

A mother complained, not long ago, that 
there is, in this day and generation, little 
reverence for parents. This is probably true. 

But why? Are the parents of to-day com 
pelling reverence by living their lives so 
firm, and fine, and fair, and strong that 
the children needs must reverence them? 
Reverence cannot be forced out of a child on 
demand or by saying it ought to be; but any 
mother can command it by being the kind of 
person a child can reverence. 

Better far, however, than the old idea of 
awe which our forebears inspired in their chil 
dren, if that is what this mother meant, are 
the close, beautiful friendships we are learn 
ing to-day to establish with our children; 
the comradeship which jogs along with them 
in work and play, in all their experiences, 
great and small—frierdships with the love 
and sympathy that never fail, no matter how 
trying these experiences may be. 


ye 
Children Need Sympathy as Well as Love 


ERHAPS it is not always easy to keep the 
love for a child in its varying stages of 

growth, for at moments the child’s nature 
may be near, at other moments far away from 
a natural congeniality with the mother’s 
nature; but if we look at these times as nec- 
essary phases, and as always surely passing 
and leading, if wisely met, to an increased 
closeness later, the hiatus can be successfully 
bridged and no harm result to the relation. 

With these mother friendships comes a rare 
chance—the power and the opportunity to 
gain and hold the confidence of the child. 
We all know how boarding-school girls chat- 
ter together and tell one another their secrets. 
Something like this may also be between 
mother and children. A feeling of perfect 
freedom to speak on any subject is of inesti- 
mable value in working out the situations 
always arising, and in gaining the best results 
out of all experiences which come along. It 
relieves a mother from doing guard duty, as 
she often feels she must in a less ideal rela- 
tion, and makes it possible for her to ‘‘ say 
her say,’’ when necessary, as a jolly good 
friend instead of as a preacher, and it is 
needless to remark that the first way of 
saying things when one must say them will 
appeal to our children as nothing else 
can. When they feel that their confidences 
will be received with sympathy and loving 
consideration they are drawn to lay their 
experiences, questions, doubts and puzzles, 
griefs and mistakes candidly before us in 
their time of need. Then mothers have a 
grand opportunity to lend to the matter in 
hand any superior knowledge they may pos- 
sess by merit of their greater years and 
larger experience in the world. 
, syn 
A Child Must Early be Taught Independence 


B ted here the mother must remember that 

the child is to live his own life. Resist 
the temptation, which is sure to come, to say 
** Do this’’ or ‘‘ Do that.’’ Remember that 
you explain, he chooses. Patiently, and as 
wisely as in you lies, show the effects of all 
the different courses of action involved; then 
bravely stand by and allow your child to 
make his own choice, to have his own 
experiences, and to make his own mistakes 
if he must. 

There is one very grave error left to speak 
of, and it is so grave that I would like to run 
a deep, black mark around it. It is named 
pretense in the home, and it manifests itself 
in a variety of forms. The form of it which 
clothes financial matters in false shape is 
perhaps its most usual appearance. All those 
who truly appreciate the meaning and use of 
a home—all true home-lovers—believe that 
in the home should be treasured sacredly 
many thoughts, feelings and occurrences 
which it would be neither dignified to pro- 
claim from the housetops nor sensible to 
trust to the world; but when this right idea 
degenerates into a method of life which calls 
for one kind of conduct when the family is 
alone, and another kind when the family has 
guests or goes forth among others, there is a 
state of affairs in which no real growth, hap- 
piness nor honesty can ever be. 

There can be no poorer soil for a child- 
plant to grow in, or to attempt to grow in, 
than the soil of pretense. To learn to con- 
ceal is a sorrowful lesson indeed for a child. 
To learn to conceal honest poverty, as though 
ashamed of it, by false and stupid attempts 
to appear otherwise, is the most sorrowful of 
the sorrowful lessons in this line, for it is to 
so little purpose, so futile and so unnecessary. 
A child can well be spared this false idea 
about life, to start with. 
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Place No One in the Family Upon a Pedestal 
|" SOMETIMES happens that within a 

family one member is placed upon a ped- 
estal, and the others are enjoined to fall down 
and adore the enthroned one, whether deserv- 
ing or not This false and fatal condition 
comes about in a variety of ways. Some- 
times, as we know, a favorite son or daughter 
is thus unwisely singled out for family wor 
ship. Sometimes a grandmother who has 
grown old ungracefully must be reverenced, 
no matter how disagreeable or troublesome 
she may be; and the children are trained, 
not to be patient with actualities, but to 
believe in something that is not there. It 
does not take an unusual amount of insight 
to perceive that this is not the best way to 
inspire the children even to dream of being 
finer themselves. If grandmother can be 
adored when she is cross and hard to live 


with they naturally fall into thinking that | 


they, too, need be no different in order to 
command love, reverence and a comfortable 
seat in a high place. This means a prolon- 
gation of disagreeable traits, rather than a 
rooting out of the same. Nothing can be 
more beautiful in a family circle than a 
natural outflow of love toward a sweet and 


lovely member of it; but where love and | 


loyalty are demanded under false pretenses, 
things are sure to work disastrously. 
we 
A Story Which Has a Decided Moral 


HERE is a story told of a mother who 
trained her son to reverence an unworthy 
father. Her idea was that a father should be 
reverenced, no matter what kind of a father 
he was; that if he were not all he ought to 
be, at least she must make him appear so, 
and she started out, boldly and bravely, to 
cover all his ignoble traits, to explain away 
his unreasonable behavior, to excuse his mis- 
demeanors. She succeeded beyond her wild- 
est expectations. She set up in the youthful 
mind a totally false image of the father and 
taught her son to worship it. 
‘“He is your father, my son,’’ 
say. ‘‘ Therefore he is 
respect, loyalty and love.’’ 
Queer reasoning this, and a very crooked 
way to start a boy going straight in life, as 
she discovered later to her sorrow. 


she would 
entitled to your 


After | 


teaching him to be loyal to something which | 


did not exist, to respect a man of no charac- 
ter, to love an embodiment of a variety of 
meanness, she finally found herself in a posi- 
tion where she was obliged to seek relief 
from her husband and protection from the 
law. Then it was too late to make her son 
believe the truth of his father. 


Nourished | 


all his life on faisehood, he could not now be 


fed on truth; and at one blow this woman 
lost her husband and her son. Now she 
wanders the world alone, her son still cling- 
ing to his father, still believing him all that 
his mother declared him to be, while believ- 
ing her to be much that his father really is. 
vee 
Truth Answers Every Purpose of Life 


O MUCH for pretense. Truth will answer 
all the purposes of life. Any attempt to 
make our lives and surroundings appear 


other than they are may seem to succeed | 


beautifully for a while, but it is a story which 
never ends, ‘‘ And they lived happily ever 
afterward.’’ It always ends in misery, one 
day or another. This poor world stands 
sadly in need of true thinking, true living. 
Pretending never worked well in the long run 
in our lives, mothers, and we might as well 
confess it. Shall we then make the error of 
starting our children out on the same old 
mistaken road—the road which leads not 
into a pleasant, open country, with the blue 
sky above and beauty all around, but which 
grows with each step more and more uncer- 
tain, more full of ruts and pitfalls, ever 
darker and more dreary, until it ends at last 
in a dense and dismal jungle, out of which it 
is well-nigh impossible to hew one’s way? 

Sooner or later, to all, youth or maiden, 
man or woman, comes the day of trial, the 
time of test. If we mothers can be there, too, 
and know all about it and can say, ‘‘ Do this’’ 
or ‘‘ Do that,’’ as we were wont to say in 
their childhood, perhaps the son or daughter 
will do this or that, and then, again, perhaps 
not. But if we have faithfully tried to 
develop in the child integrity, truth, honesty 
and fearlessness we do not need to be there. 
He can stand alone in his test, as he did on 
his examination day when he was a boy. 


be od 
How Both Parents May Accomplish This 


ACCOMPLISH this, as far as in us | 


oO 
T mothers it lies to accomplish it, there is 
a way greater and surer than all theories, 
preachments or precepts. It is to do it our- 
selves. It is to live among our children lives 
so sweet, and pure, and strong, so honest, 
wholesome and unafraid, so true, and peace- 


ful, and serene, that all evil, and wrong, and | 
mistake fall away from them as surely as the | 
clouds fly before the bursting sun; as surely | 


as darkness vanishes with the coming of the | 


light of day. Toward this goal let us per- 
sistently, patiently, cheerily work our way, 


fulfilling each duty as seems wisest and | 


best. and some day, perhaps, we shall cease 
making either mistakes or failures. 


we 


This, and the preceding 
in the last (December) Journal, deal with 
‘Mothers’ Mistakes."” The concluding paper 
will appear in the next issue, and deal with 
**Fathere’ Failures.”’ 
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TOO LATE TO BEGIN 


caring for the teeth, for they are about 
one. Good, sound, white teeth may be 
ad in old age through the use of 


RUBIfoAM 


the Perfect Liquid Dentifrice, which not 
only arrests and prevents decay, but 
keeps the teeth white as pearls, gums 
Tthy and the breath sweet. 


hea 











THE TIME 
is when the teeth first come. The deli- 


cious fragrance and soothing qualities of 
Rubifoam please the children. 


Popular price, 25 cts. Ail Druggists 
Sample Vial for a 2-ct. stamp 


E. W. HOYT & CO., - LOWELL, MASS. 























Lablache Face Powder: 


Preserves a fine complexion and restores & 
poor one, making it soft, smooth and beautiful. 
50c. per Box, of all Druggists or by Mail 
BEN. LEVY & COMPANY, French Perfumers 
125 Kingston Street, Boston, Mass., U.S. A. 


Sold by ROBERTS & CO., 5 Rue de Ia Paix, Paris; 76 New Bond 
Street, London, and KINGSFORD & CO., 54 Piccadilly, W., London, 












A Picture of the 


“Prophylactic” Tooth Brush 


to help you recognize this } 
‘‘cure for future toothaches.” 


en 





SOLD ONLY IN A YELLOW Box—for your protection 
Curved handle and face to fit the mouth. Bristles in ag 
lar tufts—c/eans between the teeth. Hole in handle 
hook to hold it. These mean much to cleanly perso 5 
only ones who like our brush. Adu/ts’, 35c. Childre 
(2 sizes), %c. By mail or at dealers’. 


Send for our free booklet, ‘“‘ Tooth Truths.” 


FLORENCE MFG. CO., 110 Pine Street, Florence, Mass 
ee 


PLAYS = 


st Assortment in the World | 
All kinds of Books for Home Amusements, including 
100 New Plays Just Issued. ork olty 
SAM’L FRENOH, 26 W. 224 Street, New Y 4 


Ladies, are Peet’s Invisible 














Catalogues of 
Thousands of 





Peers 
Eyes on Your Dresses ? INVISIBLE EYE 
If not, they should be, as they take the 
ae of silk loops and prevent geving, 
ndispensable to every dress. Eyes, 5 ™ 
cents; Hooks and Eyes, 10 cents. At ape wae rete 
all stores or by mail, 1 riAy 196-00 


PEET BROG., 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Ages of Embroidery 
Old Age 


Flower Cards 





EMBROIDERERS 


HAVE THIS GOOD CHANCE to get a set of 


Over 40 Colored Cards 


To assist in the embroidery of flowers and leaves. These have 
never been bound in any of our books and cannot be replaced 
after the present limited edition is sold. Send now while we 
have these cards. Set mailed for 20 cents. : 

Our new book Sor 1900,** EMBROIDERY LESSONS WITH 
COLORED STUDIES,” contains 16 other beautiful colored 
studies in Embroidery, with full directions for working, and 193 
illustrations. Shows beautiful Embroidery Work for Holidays. 

Ask for our ‘1900 Book.” 


The Book and Set of Cards Mailed Together for 24c. 


THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 


|THE CHILD AND ITS MOTHER |! 


uree Embroiderers | 








All inquirers must give their full names and addresses. 


5a 


A Sewing-Set, consisting of scissors, 


| emery and thimble, in a heart-shaped leather 


| events and occurrences. 


| and the record may be of interest in future 
Mailed for 10 cents in stamps. | 


Address THE BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG CO. | 


6 Union Street, New London, Conn. 








“American Made for American Maids” 


G9 Chicago Waists 


have become so popular All Shapes 
that they are now made 
in various shapes, to 
fit every woman. 
Ladies’ Model 
long waist 
Cutaway 


low bust 
and hipless 


Small Shape SQ 










slender y 
form is 
Nursing The Most 
cutaway Popular 
bigs Corset 
Try them! Waists in 


Made of tine the World 


sateen; fast 
black, drab or 
white; clasp or 
button front. 
Sizes 18 to 30, 
waist meas 


Ask your dealer for the G-D Curcaco Waist. 
vasn’t it, send a money order or stamps, 
mentioning color, shape and » a desired, and we 
will send you one, prepaid. 


GAGE-DOWNS co., e 


Rubens Infa 








Chicago, Ill. 


Shirt 
* 












No Buttons No Trouble 
Pat. Nov. 18, '94—Nov. 15, "95. 


A WORD TO MOTHERS 


The Rubens Shirt is a veritable life preserver. It 
full protection to lungs and abdomen, thus 
Preventing colds and coughs, so fatal to a great many 
ren. Get them at once. ‘lake no others, no 
matter what your unprogressive dealer says. If he 
n't keep them write to us. ‘The Rubens Shirt 
has gladdened the hearts of thousands of mothers 
fore we want it accessible to all the world, and 

no child ought to be without it. 
They are made in merino, wool, and silk and wool, to fit from 


to six years. Sold at Dry-Goods Stores. Circulars, with 
Price-List, free. Manufactured by 


E.M. MARBLE & CO., 90 Market St., Chicago, Ill. 


Reclining Go-carts 

Baby not compelled to sit 

up as in other go-carts. 

The push of a rod raises 

foot-rest and lowers back, 

and oaey has a cozy nest 
n 





for napping. No screws to 
adjust, the rod fastening 
automat- 
ically at 










any angle. 
Go-ca 


every ; 
style, $2.50 to $20.00. 


Baby Carriages 
Until you see our Catalogue 
of Photographic Styles you 
fe dorm no idea of how artis- 

4 moderate-priced baby 


Invalid Chairs 
for house or street, and es- 
pecially combined for both— 
adjustable, of course. 
Blech Reclini Chatra— 
/ over 50 changes of position. 
a If your dealer doesn’t sell 
: y our goods we will ship direct 
the factory. State which Catalogue is desired. 
DELPHIA BABY CARRIAGE FACTORY 
718 and 715 Spring Garden Street, Philadelphia 


Wedding Invitations 


ents. High grade. 50, $2.75. 100, 
prepaid. Handsome samples free. 
THE ATHERTONS, Osage, lowa 














| used. 





case lined with silk, is a dainty gift for a 
young girl, and may be bought for a dollar. 


Arctic Overshoes. The high-cut buttoned 
Arciic overshoes are a perfect protection for 
girls’ feet even in deep snow. They cost 
about two dollars and a half, but with care a 
pair will last for a long time. 


Keeping a Diary. It is well to encourage 
a child to keep a simple record of every-day 
It teaches accuracy, 


years. A few minutes each day is all that 
need be spent over it? 


A Tuxedo Suit for a boy ten years old 


| has a double-breasted vést, buttoning low 


diagonally, with three buttons on the right 
side. A silk shield is worn with it, and 
the lapels of the coat are faced with silk. 
The material is a fine blue cheviot, with vest 
and shield of silk, plain or figured as desired. 


A Folding Work-Basket with six fittings 
for working materials may be purchased for 
seventy cents, and may be made at home at 
less expense. Give one to your little girl 
and teach her to take pride in keeping her 
small belongings tidy and in good order. 
Encourage her love for sewing by every 
means in your power. 


Magic Painting Books give great pleasure 
to young children. The pictures are in black 
and white, and look like ordinary woodcuts, 
but when the lines are traced over with a 
paint-brush that has been simply moistened in 
water, bright colors appear as if by magic. 
There are several different sizes of the books, 
costing from ten to sixty cents each. 


Robes for Baby-Carriages are pretty this 
year. The curly China lamb is one of the 
newer furs, and not the most expensive. 
White thibet, Iceland lamb, Burmah lamb, 
white Angora and white sheepskin are all 
They are lined with satin or quilted 
sateen. These robes cost from three dollars 
and a half to twenty-five dollars each. 


Sterilizing Food. If you have not the 
proper sterilizing apparatus put the baby’s 
food in a double boiler, and when it is hot 
keep it at the steaming point for ten minutes, 
but do not permit it to boil. You can pre- 
vent this by lifting the inner tin out of the 
boiling water three or four times. Keep the 
food in a self-sealing glass jar which has 
been thoroughly scalded. 


Veils of Different Kinds are used for 
young babies as a protection for their faces. 
As soon as the child is old enough to make 
an effort to see through a veil it should be left 
off or the child’s eyes may be injured. All- 
wool Shetland veils cost from twenty to forty 
cents, and silk ones from thirty to seventy 
cents. Net veils trimmed with Valenciennes 
lace cost from a dollar and a half to three 
dollars and a half. 


A Cold Sponge Bath is injurious if the child 
seems chilly after it, even if briskly rubbed 
with atowel. Try letting her stand with her 
feet in warm water while she is being 
sponged, and add a handful of coarse salt to 
the cold water. See that the temperature of 
the room is not below sixty-eight degrees 
while she is. being bathed, and be careful to 
have doors and windows shut that there may 
be no possibility of draughts. 


Fur Trimming is much worn this winter. 
An inch wide is the prettiest width for chil- 
dren’s coats. The furs most appropriate for 
them are beaver, krimmer, black and gray 
astrakhan, white Angora and white thibet. 
Chinchilla is a most beautiful and a fashion- 
able fur, but it is also very expensive and 
perishable, being easily injured by rain or 
snow. Beaver comes in three shades of 
brown—light, medium and dark. 


Material for Guimpes. Tucked or corded 
taffeta silk in cream, turquoise blue, lilac, 
pink or crimson may be worn with cashmere 
or other winter dresses. The embroidered 
and hemstitched taffeta is effective, and as 
only a small quantity is required Such a 
guimpe is not expensive. China silk tucked 
all over in crinkled tucks is cheaper and has 
a more childlike effect for young children. 
White taffeta embroidered all over in a 
pretty pattern with black looks well for 
older children. The Japanese silks, either 
white or colored, are inexpensive and durable, 
and may be gathered, shirred or smocked to 
advantage and used for guimpes. 


‘ f Correspondents inclosing stamps or addressed 
stamped envelopes to Miss Scovil, care of THE LapizS’ HOME JOURNAL, will be answered by mail. 
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Embroidered Monograms of any two let- 
ters, ready for sewing on clothes, may be pur- 
chased at slight cost. If the foundation is 
neatly buttonholed or appliquéd on the gar- 
ment it looks very well. 


A Case for Clippings is a suitable gift for 
a boy who has a fancy for preserving news- 
paper clippings. It is of leather with silver 
corners, has the word “ Clippings’’ on the 
outside, and fastens with a strap. It may be 
carried in the breast pocket. 


Shoulder Blankets for a baby are made of 
fine cotton and wool, or silk and wool flannel. 
The edges are buttonholed with washing 
embroidery silk, or finished with a hem an 
inch and a half wide, with rows of feather- 
stitching done in silk. The most useful ones 
are knitted from white Germantown wool. 


Covering the Ears. Young children 
should not be permitted to go out-of-doors 
in very cold weather with uncovered ears. 
Ear-tabs of fur, large rosettes of baby ribbon, 
silk or velvet may be used for the purpose, 
according to the material of the hat orcap. A 
close hood is the most suitable head-covering 
for a child in a cold climate. 


A Winter Hood for a baby is pretty 
knitted or crocheted of Iceland wool, or the 
soft Angora or rabbit wool which looks almost 
like fur. It should be lined with silk, with 


an interlining of flannel, and have broad ties | 


of surah silk or satin ribbon an inch and a 
half wide. A bow of the ribbon is an effect- 
ive finish on top if the ribbon matches the 
wool in shade. 


A Cheap Basket of splints or wire, of the 
proper shape and size to hold the baby’s 
toilet belongings, may be padded with cotton 
and covered with any pretty material. Over 
this put point d’esprit net or fishnet, a drop 
ruffle outside, and the net 
lining inside. Add pockets and a pin- 
cushion. The basket need not cost over a 
dollar when completed. 


A Nightdress Case may be made of white 
or colored linen, embroidered with the 
child’s initials or monogram, or any pretty 
device that is fancied. One of Turkish towel- 
ing buttonholed with red or blue embroidery 
cotton is serviceable if you consider such a 
case indispensable. But it is much better 
to hang the nightdress where it may be 
thoroughly aired when it is not in use. 


Brass Initials and monograms are newer 
than those in silver and are used for the same 
purpose. It would be proper to have them 
on the outside of the leather case containing 
the spoon you intend to present as a christen- 
ing gift. They would also be appropriate on 
the back of the ebony hair-brush you intend 
to give the baby. Letters three-quarters of 
an inch in size cost thirty-five cents each. 


A New Pincushion that is dainty and 
pretty for the baby’s basket is four inches 
square and made of half-inch-wide satin 
ribbon, blue and white, or pink and white, 
interwoven like basket-work. In the centre 


is the initial of the child’s first name in 
silver. The cost of the silver letter is very 
trifling. It is fastened to the cushion by two 


points attached to it for the purpose before 
the sides of the cushion are sewed together. 


A Roll Pillow is the latest shape pillow for 
the basinet or cradle. It is a roll eighteen 
inches long and about twelve inches in cir- 
cumference. It may be filled with feathers 
or hair. The cover is of pink or blue sateen, 
and the case of nainsook finished at each end 
with an edging and insertion of Valenciennes 
lace. The case extends far enough beyond 
the ends of the pillow to permit of its being 


drawn up with running-strings so that the | 


projecting parts will form frills around which 
ribbon may be tied if desired. 


Sanitary Schoolhouse. The sanitary con- 


dition of the schoolhouse is a matter which | 


deeply concerns all those who have children. 
All parents who have children at school 
should satisfy themselves that the schoolroom 
is properly lighted, warmed and ventilated; 
that the building is dry and is kept clean; 
that the water supply is pure, and that the 
schoolyard is in proper condition for a play- 
ground. Neglect of these matters means 
more or less serious injury tothe child. The 


fulled over the | 











parents, who are the natural guardians, have | 


no right to allow their child to be sacrificed 
to their negligence because they will not take 
the trouble to see that the place where a con- 
siderable portion of his or her time is spent 
is in a sanitary condition. 
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If Your Child 
Toes In, 
Has BowLegs, 
Weak Ankles, 
or A Flat Foot 


We have special shoes to correct these 
tendencies before they result in per- 
manent defects. Each answers its pur- 
— perfectly, without discomfort, 
looks much like any shoe, and is 
inexpensive. 

We also furnish children whose feet 
are all right now with just the shoes 
to keep them right till they are grown 
up—at moderate prices. 

Everything else that Children wear—and 
always the right things—can be ordered by 


mail, from our Catalogue—sent for 4 cents 
postage. 


OVER 1000 ILLUSTRATIONS 
60-62 West 23d Street, New York 




















“Oh! Mamma dear, See here! See here!” 


se eee- 


“The Three Black Kittens 


AND THEIR 


Black Cat Stockings” 


A handsomely illustrated book 
with colored cover, mailed 
free for two cents to pay 
postage, if you write the 


Chicago-Rockford Hosiery Co. 
Kenosha, Wis. 


Ask your dealer for Black Cat Stockings ; they 
wear 50 per cent. longer than ordinary stockings. 

If you can’t get them, send 25 cents for sample 
pairs. Give size and state if for boy, girl, lady 
or gentleman. 


gurwesee 





Babys First Pair of Shoes Free 


Take any baby born in 1900 
to your shoe dealer, have 
the foot measurements care- 
fully taken and sent to us, 


The softest, easiest, 
dressiest, best shoe- 
and we will have a hand- feather. No one 
some pair of VICE KID | else makes it or can 


shoes made and returned to | mgke it. 
the dealer for you. 


Vici Friction Polish js, ‘he greatest 


leather dressing 
and preservative ever made. It gives life, 
softness, beauty to any shoe-leather. 


Vici Paste Polish yi! puts brittiant, 


damp-proof shine 
on any well-dressed shoe. It is a marvel 
of quichaese, handiness and excellence, 


Your shoe dealer has all the Vict products, or can 
easily get them. Don't take excuses. 


ROBERT H. FOERDERER, Philadelphia 


Save Stitches 


The Original 


Seamless 
Pillow 


Tubing 
Also 

Wide 

Sheeting 
ALL WIDTHS GUARANTEED 


‘~ Atlantic Cotton Mills 


FOR SALE BY ALL RETAILEKS 


. ” . g 
“‘Mizpah” Valve Nipples = 
WILL NOT COLLAPSE ‘ 
and therefore prevent much colic. ‘The < 
valve prevents a vacuum being formed to 4 
collapse them. ‘lhe ribs inside prevent é 
collapsing when the child bites them. 
The rim is such that they cannot be pulled 
off the bottle. Sample Free by Mail. 
512 Arch 
WALTER F. WARE, 


Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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SAe COLLEGE MAN'S NUMBER 


THE SATURDAY 
EVENING POST 
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The Curtis Publishing Company, Philadelphss 











number 


of the first 


famous newspape 





and is now known 
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THE SATURDAY 
EVENING POST 


ITS PAST and ITS FUTURE 
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RICHARD HARDING DAVIS 


the Post a story in his best vein. This is a 
bright, taking tale, of equal interest to women 
and men, which has, to a marked degree, that 
indefinable charm of style and manner which 
pervades all of this author’s work. 


JEROME K. JEROME 


Another popular author, whose admirers are reck- 
oned by the hundred thousand, has written for the 
Post a series of humorous papers, entitled ‘* Three 
Men on a Bicycle,’’ which for clean, genuine 
fun and engaging wit even excel the author's 
great success, ‘* Three Men ina Boat.”’ 















































Posr. 
FRANK G. CARPENTER is investigating for 


Tue Saturpay Evenine Post 
The Chances for Young Men 
in the Far East 
COLONEL WILLIAM ASTOR CHANLER has 
written an article on 


A Young Man's Duty to the State 






For One Dollar 


Also, a copy ( fac-simile) 


The Pennsylvania Gazette, 
date of December, 17 28, 
Benjamin Franklin’s 


which has bee regularly 
published for 172 years, 


Tue Satrurpay EveNninG 


EvENING Post since 
when the name 
was changed 


were made by the Posr 40 


Will contribute to one of the January numbers of 


THE SATURDAY 
EVENING POST 


THE LADIES’ 


we will send 


to any address 


T?* SATURDAY 
EVENING POST 


Every week for Five 
Months—2I weeks 
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THE 
Pennfylvania GAZETTE. 
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Also, a unique little 


booklet, daintily illus- 
trated, telling the most 
interesting story of the 
Gazette in the last cen- 
tury, and of Tur Sarurpay 


1821 
); how great names 


60 years ago when it was 


the most widely circulated 
periodical in America. 


A Few of Many New Features Planned: 


MAJOR JAMES B. POND 


The famous lecture-manager, delighted such a 
large audience of Post readers with his papers— 
‘¢ The Eccentricities of Genius *’—on the great 
men of the past generation, that he has been com- 
missioned to write a new anecdotal series on the great 
singers, authors, orators and clergymen of to-day. 


MRS. BURTON HARRISON 


A great favorite with JourNat readers, will tell just 
how the houses of the leaders of New York society 
are managed, how the burdens of housekeeping are 
removed from the shoulders of the mistress of the 
house, and how great functions, such as balls, 
dinners and weddings, are managed. 


FOR YOUR SON, HUSBAND OR BROTHER 
Every Lapies’ Home Journat home should include a copy of THe Sarurpay Eveninc 
Your husband and your son should know of its special features for young men. 


WILLIAM H. MAHER will continue his papers 
to young men. The next one is on 
The Clerk Who Reads 
Through Harvard on 
Fifty Cents 
By a man who did it and graduated with 
high honors. 











































ROBERT C. OGDEN 
Of the firm of John Wanamaker 


will print, the coming year, a suc- 
cession of valuable papers by and 
about the most prominent business 
men of the day. The best writers 
on educational subjects and college 
work will contribute. Open-air 
recreation, Golf, Football, Tennis, 
Winter Sports, and general amateur 
athletics will be thoroughly covered 
by specialists in their special fields. 





To Journal Subscribers 
The price of the Post is only $2.00 


H. N. HIGINBOTHAM 
per year (to others the regular 


Of the firm of Marshali Field & Co. 


price, $2. 50), or you can make a most appropriate present to your son, husband or brother, for only 
$1.00, by sending Tue Sarurpay Evenine Post for five months ( twenty-one weeks) for that amount. 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA 
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Questions of general interest to girls will be cheerfully answered, but inquirers must give their full names 


aud addresses. 


Correspondents inclosing stamps or addressed stamped envelopes will be answered by mail, 


. I od 


A Happy New Year to You, and may it bring 
to each one of you some real blessing, 
some strength for new endeavor, some 
greater opportunity. I don’t know what you 
most want or need, but whatever it is, I 
hope the new century, which is so near, 
may drop it into your hands. Nineteen 
hundred has the floor and is going to have it 
for a long time. What wonderful changes 
the coming years may see neither you nor 
I can predict, but I wish I might be a true 
prophet, and forecast that we should enter 
now upon an era of peace among the nations. 
We women suffer so much from war that 
our voices ought to be against it, and I am 
much pleased that the young girl who is 
Queen of Holland has shown herself ready to 
be a conspicuous.sponsor of Peace. 

Then, too, I would like to have noise, just 


| the common, every-day noise of cars and com- 


merce, abated. When every wheel is sound- 
less, and the clamor of needless bells and 
of needless whistles shall 
cease, the world will be a pleasanter place. 
It may take a long, long time to bring about 
this blissful change. Perhaps it won’t be 
done until that curious figure 9 drops out of 


the calendar for a handful of centuries. 


ie od 


Thinking About Noise, we may do our share 
in abating it by always using low tones. A 
girl should cultivate a clear, sweet, but not 
high-pitched, speaking voice. This is an 
evidence of refinement, and adds a great deal 
to that quality which girls should possess and 
which far surpasses mere beauty, the quality 
called charm. Elusive as the perfume ofa 
flower, charm is as unmistakable, and a girl 
who has it wins her way with children, with 
friends, in business and in society. A plain 
girl with charm is more fascinating than a 


| handsome girl without it. 


If you want an example in literature of 
what I mean, let me instance ‘‘ Jane Eyre,’’ 
the heroine whom Charlotte Bronté’s genius 
depicted. She was small, she was insignifi- 
cant, she had no remarkable beauty, but she 
had a certain charm of manner, and it was 
worth every other gift and all gifts put to- 
gether. ‘I fancy that Elizabeth Barrett 
Browning, the poet beloved by all girls, must 
have had this dower in an eminent degree, 
and I am quite sure that Frances Willard 
had it, and so has Maud Ballington Booth. 


nd 


The Name Marcia Melissa has charm. The 
girl who has this name does not like it. She 
is called for her two grandmothers, but I 
tell her her name might have been Keziah 
Kerenhappuch, and that would. have been 
worse; forthe name, Marcia Melissa, is crisp 
and sweet and fits her. She runs in upon 
me just before supper when I am resting, 
and sometimes she sits down at the piano 
and plays soft, dreamy nocturnes; and again 
she is quite still, without a word. We are 


| such dear friends that it makes no difference 


whether we talk or whether we are silent: 
we understand one another either way. I 
was surprised to see her to-day, for it was 
cold and raw, and I made her take off her 
jacket and toast her frozen toes. Such a 
wild wind as there has been outside all this 
afternoon. But Marcia laughed at my pity 
for her, and declared that a tussle with the 
wind was a thing she thoroughly enjoyed. 
It dawned on me that at least a part of 


| Marcia’s charm is due to her abundant vital- 


ity, her perfect health. I need hardly say 
that she wears a short skirt on a wet day, 
and, of course, thick boots. 


+ye 
The Subject of Allowances for daughters at 
home has lately exercised me_ greatly. 
Fathers frequently take the position that 


whatever they have belongs to their families, 
and decline to give their daughters a regular 
income, on one or another plea, saying that 
the girls have only toask, or only to purchase 
what they need and send the bills to the 
office. Or everything is left to the discretion 


| of the mothers, and the daughters are kept 


in a condition of dependence. 

After childhood is over no young woman 
enjoys asking even the most indulgent parent 
for every dollar she requires. If the girl 
does not know how to spend wisely and 
judiciously, if she is lacking in economy, 
which is simply another name for good 


| management, she can best be educated along 
| this line by having ‘a regularly apportioned 


amount of her own, paid to her at stated 
intervals—weekly, monthly or quarterly— 
and given her to do with as she prefers. A 
girl should know what her allowance must 
cover. If she pays her own current ex- 
penses, car fares, ferriage, and whatever else 


_ comes under that head, and buys her own 


clothes, she must have as much money as those 
items would cost her father if he personally 
defrayed them. She should be able to make 
her contributions to charity from her allow- 
ance, and her gifts to friends on birthday and 
wedding occasions. When the matter is 
settled, and the allowance necessaty to her 
position decided upon, parents should not 
help her out if she foolishly or weakly 
exceeds her income. A girl who spends her 
whole allowance in the first fortnight of a 
quarter should feel the pangs of poverty, 
And let me impress upon you, girls, the great 
importance of having no debts. Do not over. 
draw your account. Try to have a little left 
over when your next allowance is due, 
There is a great deal of comfort in having a 
small balance in one’s favor. 


be od , 
There is a Thrift of Wise Spending which is 


best acquired by having one’s own money to 
use to the best advantage. A wealthy woman 
told me that each of her girls had been 
accustomed from the age of twelve to buy her 
own wardrobe. At first it was done under 
the mother’s supervision, and afterward 
entirely by the girl herself. Each daughter, 
too, was expected to gain some knowledge of 
dressmaking and millinery so that she could 
make her own gowns and trim her own hats, 
By this means the young ladies of this partic- 
ular household obtained practical acquaint- 
ance with sewing, and knew what to expétt 
when they had a seamstress or dressmaker. 
It is often the case that a girl marries a poor 
man, and needs to know how to make the 
most of a small income, and even to rich 
girls the chances of fortune bring change. 
She who can renovate an old gown, or make 
her own new one, will do a great deal more 
with a small allowance than a less thrifty 
girl will do with a large one. 


syn 

About Your Luncheon, you young women 
who go to business, or who teach, or who for 
any reason cannot daily sit down at the home 
table, how do you manage this important 
affair? I wish I could institute a reform of 
luncheon boxes, and persuade every one of 
you that a wedge of pie, or an éclair, or even 
a hastily prepared sandwich is an insufficient 
noonday repast for working-women. If you 
are so situated that you can boil a kettle 
have something hot to drink at the noon 
hour, or perhaps to sip; there are delicious 
beef extracts which are easily made ready if 
you have boiling water. Hot milk witha 
pinch of salt is very stimulating. Tea, with 
water freshly boiled, may be steeped in two 
minutes, and coffee may be made in five. 
Then, with good bread and butter, a little 
potted meat, ham that has been _ finely 
minced, cream cheese or boiled eggs, you may 
have a luncheon which will fortify you for an 
afternoon’s work. 

Wherever it is at all possible put on your 
outdoor things and go for a brisk walk in 
your noon hour. Walk part of the way to 
your work if your home is too distant to 
allow of your walking allthe way. You may 
be very tired, and you may feel that you are 
not equal to the extra exertion, but the fresh 
air will do you a thousand times more good 
than a close car with its confined air and 
its crowd of other tired human beings. The 
girl who walks home from her work in fait 
weather will find her health vastly improved 
by the exercise in the fresh air. 


ie 2 


“She and Her Mother do not get om 
together.’’ I heard that sentence—no more. 
One girl was talking to another, and they 
passed me on the street, so absorbed in theif 
conversation that they spoke more loudly 
than they intended. 

Now why should not a girl and her mothef 
be intimate friends? Theoretically, they 
ought to be on terms of the most endearing 
friendliness. Often they are everything the 
best of friends can be; sometimes they are 
the reverse. You and I know girls whe 
never confide in their mothers. They af 
ready to tell strangers what they withhold 
from their mothers. They say that theif 
mothers misunderstand them, and rub them 
the wrong way. We are sorry, for we cal 
see there is something amiss, and we cannot 
help them. 

Alas! dear girls, we do 

“Vex our own 

With look and tone, 

Though we love our own the best.” 
I wish that we might have an experiene 
meeting, and that you would tell me just 
what you think about it. My own feeling® 
that nobody ought to be so close to a gitl’s 
very heart as her dear mother, and yet ev 
mothers sometimes make mistakes. 
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THE LADIES’ 
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Dearest Mildred : 

HE rage for furs this winter I 
told you about some time ago. 
It seems to me you can put fur 
onanything. The latest addi- 
tion tothe crazeisafur hat. I 
know a girl here in town who 
has made herself a perfect 
beauty out of an old muff. I 

must tell you of it. She had an old mink 

muff—one of those big ones they used to carry 
long ago. She ripped it up and converted it 
into the prettiest hat you ever laid your eyes 
on. The crown is entirely of fur, and there 
is a narrow piece sewed along the brim. 

There is a twist of dark red velvet about the 

crown, and standing up at the left side is a 

bunch of beautiful dark red velvet roses and 

green leaves. It is certainly very pretty. 
This fur hat was so much admired at a 

luncheon the other day where I was that I 
asked the girl, whom I have knowi: all my 
life, if she would not come and make me one 
out of an old chinchilla muff I had. She 
came, and just wait until you see my lovely 
head adornment. It is most becoming. 


be 3 
Girls are Always Collecting Things which, 


after they are collected, are never of any use. 
You have so often told me of girls who would 
save and sell to complete a collection, which, 
unless we were millionaires, would be only an 
extracare. It takes a lot of money to bea real 
collector. Now I heard of an awfully clever 
girl the other day who had been for years 
making a collection of fans. Two years ago 
she began to ask her friends for fans. Some 
she got at luncheon parties as favors, and 
some she got as presents. With this col- 
lection of fans'of all kinds and descriptions 
she has decorated her bedroom in the most 
attractive way you eversaw. I must tell you 
about it. In the first place, all around the 
room, just above the surbase, she has put a 
row of dark red matting. Then above that 
are the fans, one close against the other, 
forming a perfect kaleidoscope. The effect 
is excellent and quite Oriental. 


sya 

| Have Found a New Way of getting my 
boots and shoes out of sight, which fills a 
long-felt want in my heart. How often we 
have talked over the misery of a shoe-bag 
on the closet door, and railed against the 
woman who kept her slippers and walking- 
boots lined up against the wall like a man! 
I have just finished making a _ shoe-case 
which will make you envy me. I heard of a 
girl in England who had made one, so I 
copied the idea. It is a plain wooden box, 
about one yard square, or perhaps a trifle 
longer than it is wide. The top is covered 
first with excelsior and cotton batting tacked 
on, and over that some pretty flowered cre- 
tonne, The whole outside of the box I have 
covered with chintz, and the inside is lined 
with it. I have made bags on each side—or 
pockets, rather—one side for slippers, the 
other for shoes, and long cases along the other 
two sides for blacking-brushes, chamois, and 
all the little things which we girls have to 
keep our shoes looking bright and fresh. 
In the bottom of the box I keep all my stock- 
ings. I have made two partitions—one for 
my day stockings and the other for my silk 
ones and my fine open-work ones. 


be 


The Prettiest Cravat or Tie that I have ever 
seen was one I saw in a shop the other day. 
It was a perfect beauty and entirely new. It 
was made of white corded silk, and was long 
enough to go around the neck, cross over 
behind and tie in front, with ends. The 
ends were slashed into five strips about five 
inches long, and each strip was buttonholed 
all around and lined with black. You know 
I told you that black and white were to be so 
fashionable this winter. There were others 
made in the same way—some with five strips, 
some with as many as ten, and they were in 
different colors and tones, two shades of blue, 
‘wo shades of pink, and even in two distinct 
colors—but none were so pretty as the black 
and white one. Of course, you must always 
Wear a tie like this with one of those open- 
work linen collars which turn over and 
sive such a neat finish to a girl’s throat. 


be od 


The Stiff Ends of the Long Cravat have been 
done away with for women, my dear Mildred. 
summer brought us lace ties. Now we 
have two-toned sort of fringed ends, which are 
a decided improvement, and before we know 
We are the mannish style of collar and 
‘ravat will be out of date altogether. By- 
“way, I know of a girl here in town who 
8s quite a comfortable living making 
‘ravats, and I shall buy one of these new ones 
it to her, as I am sure they can be 
“asily copied. They are awfully stylish and 
be €xpensive to buy, but they should not 
the apensive to make. I am in hopes that 
Will be able to make and sell them to 
Some of her rich friends. 


THE GOSSIP OF A NEW YORK GIRL 
By Edith Lawrence 
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1 Had a Long Letter from Alice the other day 
from Paris, and she gives me an excellent 





idea about what to do with some of my old | 


*‘duds.’’ She tells me of a lovely bedspread 
she has made of some of her old party frocks. 
She says she took the skirts, and after rip- 
ping and brushing them, and cleaning them 
with benzine, etc., she cut them up into 
narrow strips and made a bedspread out of 
them. The bands, where sewed together, 
she finished off with feather-stitch, and then 
lined the whole thing with not too thick a 
layer of wool batting. The inside lining 


was of some soft silky material, and quite | 


inexpensive. But I should think such a 
spread could be lined with any pretty, light 


material, even cashmere if one had not silk | 


enough to line the whole thing through. 
Alice says she bound hers with some old rib- 
bons which she sewed together and took to 
the dyer’s and had dyed a deep rose pink. 
She gathered them and made a puffing all 
around, and then, just dn the centre of the 


quilt, on the broadest band, which was a | 
cream-white, she embroidered her monogram | 


in gold-colored silk thread. She says I can- 
not imagine how stunning it looks upon her 
pretty brass bedstead—the colors chime in 
so perfectly with the rose-colored ceiling in 
her room. Why don’t you make one just 
like it in blue? A shade that would har- 
monize with that pretty new wall paper in 
your room would be charming. 


ye 

She Also Gave Me a New Idea for dressing 
servants. It seems she has been quite inti- 
mate lately with a young American girl who 
married a Frenchman and lives at Versailles. 
Alice writes me that she went there to 
luncheon one day and spent the afternoon, 
and the pretty frocks the maids wore made a 
great impression upon her. They were of 
dark red denim—all three, for she had three 
servants—cook, housemaid and nurse. The 
skirts were quite plain, just touched the 
ground, and were finished with a broad hem. 
The waists were plain. The maids wore 
white aprons, with bands over the shoulders, 
deep white collars and cuffs, and small white 
caps trimmed with dark red bows. 

The uniform, as Alice describes it, must 
have been exceedingly pretty, and one of 
the great advantages of it is its extreme 
economy. Denim is cheap in this country 
and may be bought in any color. For 
servants’ dresses dark blue would be just 
as pretty as the red, and perhaps wash bet- 
ter. I suppose, of course, that the mistress 
supplies these outfits herself. 


+ye 

Have You Seen the New Use the girls are 
making of their old cameos? Well, my dear, 
if- you have any, just you let me know and I 
will tell you what to do with them. They 
are the very latesttouch. You must have the 
large ones made into clasps and wear them 
on your belts as buckles. The medium-sized 
you can wear at your neck as a brooch, and 
the smaller ones have made into buttons and 
sew them on your frocks. I saw such a 
smart-looking girl the other day on the street 
with a whole set of brown and white ones on 
a brown cloth dress, and they looked remark- 
ably well. She wore one as a brooch at 
her neck. Then she had three small ones 
sewed on each side on large square-shaped 
lapels on her jacket. The lapels were 
trimmed with rows and rows of narrow white 
soutache braid. Around her waist was a 
white silk belt which did not show in the 
back. The jacket had a full front, and was 
fastened at the waist-line with a buckle made 
of two of the larger-sized cameos. She wore 
a simple brown felt hat with a big. bunch of 
white felt ribbon in front, and I can assure 
you it was by far the most stylish costume 
that I have seen this season. 


be 2 


My New Theatre Waist is Lovely. Girls dress 
so much for the theatre now that I have to be 
thinking all the time what I can get that 
will be new and pretty. The latest thing is 
white embroidered and spangled lace over a 
color. I bought some rather heavy lace, and 
after I cut out the back and front and long 
sleeves of my waist I embroidered, beaded 
and spangled the design, and it is exceed- 
ingly effective. The centre of the flowers I 
did in silver spangles; here and there at small 
intervals I put tiny silver beads, and the 
whole flower around the edge I worked out 
in fine silver thread. It did not take me 
long to do and was lovely work for the even- 
ing. After it was finished I gave it to the 
dressmaker to make up for me over lavender 
silk. I wore it the other evening at a box 
party, and all the girls were envying me and 
saying how fine I looked. I know I looked 
rather well, Mildred, as I wore in my hair 
what you always tell me is so becoming— 
that pretty silver-winged butterfly that father 
gave me when I was eighteen. There was 
hardly a woman in the house with a bonnet 
or hat on, and what a relief it was. 


Yours with much love, EDITH. 
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Bailey’s 
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Rubbers 























HESE Rubbers have created a class for themselves. They are alone in their peculiar 
merit. Glance at the heel and you see the secret of their power to fit, to stay on, 
to prevent soiled or wet garments, and 


heel. The diverging ribs explain this great 
idea in overshoe-making. ASK FOR THE 
BAILEY RIBBED BACK RUBBER. Costs no 
more than the old kinds. Made high or low 
cut. Ladies’,65 cents. Men’s, 90 cents. 


HOOD RUBBER COMPANY, Sole Mfrs., 99 Bedford Street, BOSTON, MASS. 





to avoid tearing or breaking at the 





HOW TO ORDER THEM 
Take this ad. to your dealer; if he does 
not have them he will order them for 
you. We will sell him one pair ora case, 





























and are so marked, that any one can tell their quality. 
complete watch (case and movement). 


The World’s Greatest Watch Works 





jewelers to deceive their customers. 
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How Can You Tell Good Watch ? 


THOUSANDS HAVE BEEN DECEIVED into paying a big price for an inaccurate timekeeper. 


One of the nedieg 
watch companies of this country recently issued a circular to jewelers, from which we quote: ‘*We will hereafter omit 
entirely all marks which indicate grade, so that no one can tell the quality of a watch."” Think of it! An invitation to 


Dueber-Hampden 


Highest Grade American Watches are Lever Set 


They are made in the only factory in the world which makes a 
Therefore the only watch which can be guaranteed. 


All Common Watches are Pendant Set 


Pendant Set Watches are dangerous and unreliable. 


The highest court In the United States has sustained the Dueber 
Company in its sult against Pendant Set Watehes, and the Wateh Trust who upheld them. Pendant Set Patents were 


eclared invalid, and the decision relieved the watch business from the piracy ot poe royalty on worthless patents. 
ate t 


Our “Gulde to Wateh Buyers” an you much valuable information about 
DEALERS SELL DUEBER-HAMPDEN 


atches. 


DUEBER WATCH WORKS, 


hes. is sent FREE, THE BEST 
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ANY AGE 














No matter what a 
Ferris Waist to fit it. 
baby of sixteen months to the girl of sixteen years— 
there’s a Ferris Waist made to suit. 
the baby; add grace to the figu 









pra 


irl’s form or figure is—there’s a 
© matter what her age—from the 


They strengthen 
re of the 
growing girl; lay the foundation of good 
health for both. Thoughtful mothers 
and eminent physicians indorse 


FERRIS’ sens 


Sense 
Corset Waist 


Made to fit all forms, at the waist, at the 
hips, at the* bust. The Ferris Book of 
Photographs mailed free. 

Ferris’ Good Sense Corset Waists are 
sold by all leading retailers. Do not 
take substitutes. Ladies’, $1.00 to $2.75; 
Misses’, 50 cents to $1.00; Children’s, 
25 cents to 50 cents. Made only by 


~ THE FERRIS BROS. CO. 
341 Broadway, - New York City 

















J. L. PRESCOTT & CO., 
New York 


ALL READY TO GO OUT 


in half the time if you polish your stove with the 
modern Stove Polish— 


namneline 


It is ready to use and saves work, dirt and time— 
three prime factors in housekeeping. Have you tried it? 











FOR YOUR CONVENIENCE 








At the stores or by mail. 





Sozodont 


This is the Sozodont Liquid. 


A NEW SIZE 


C 


The Sozodont Powder is also 25c. 


Sozodont complete, large Liquid and the Powder in a box, 75c. 
Address, Sozodont, P. O. Box 247, New York City 














Egyptian Dining-Room, Grand Pacific Hotel, Chicago 
The magnificent Grand Pacific of Chicago is rich in 


have a number of dining-rooms like 
the a yrand Pacific is popular with Chicago 
women, both on account of t features and because 
its cuisine is the best in the city. On their tables they 
serve exclusively the famous 


Blanke’s tiexo Coffee 


Other prominent hostelries in the United States 
which serve Faust Blend are: Faust Café, St. Louis; 
. ley Hotel, Pittsburg; Russell House, Detroit; 
Jeremy Restaurant, Pittsburg; Hotel Pfister, Mil- 
waukee; Wabash R. R. Dining Cars. 

You can drink Coffee of the same superior, smooth, 
rich flavor if you demand Faust Blend at your club or 
restaurant, or buy it for your home. It costs more be- 
cause it is worth more—in 3-pound air-tight cans, whole, 
ground or pulverized, $1.30 per can. Ask 
your dealer for it—if he hasn’t it we will 
send you, to any part of the United 
States, a 3 nd can, express pre- 
paid, at $1.30. 


Our booklet, “Coffee /rom Tree to Lif,” 
tells how to make good coffee, how to take care of 
the coffee-pot, how to economize the coffee, gives 
recipe for every kind of coffee, and valuable in- 
formation to coffee makers and coffee drinkers. 
It is worth ten dollars—free on request. 


CPiilan He 


Most Complete Coffee Plant in the World 


dining- rooms, the 
ve. The 


300 to 310 South 7th Street, ST. LOUIS, MO. | 
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GABLILVRMADIDAMIEYS 


Art in the Laundry 


SAWYER’S 
Best Blue Crystals 


THE PERFECTION 
OF LAUNDRY BLUE 


Gives a beautiful tint to 
Linens and Laces. Restores 
the color to worn and faded 
goods. Blues, bleaches and 
preserves the fabric. 
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For sale by Grocers 
or mailed for 1o cts. in 
stlver. Agents wanted. 


eee 


SAWYER CRYSTAL BLUE CO. : 
27 Broad Street 
Boston, Mass. 
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Most delicious food for luncheon 
or dinner and so easy of prepara- 
tion, being ready cooked, requiring 
only heating in chafing-dish or 
stew-pan before serving. 

Sold by Most Grocers 


Sample can for 6 cts. in stamps. 
of household recipes free. 


VAN CAMP PACKING CO. 


Booklet 
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FIVE-MINUTE TALKS ON GOOD HEALTH 
By Edward B. Warman and Mrs. Warman 
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The Proper Way to Breathe 


O NOT breathe through your lips if 
you would be free from catarrh of 
the head; if you wish to preserve 
your teeth, or to avoid congestion of 

the lungs when passing from a heated room 
to a cold atmosphere—in short, if you wish 
to keep your health. 

Too much cannot be said about the neces- 
sity of deep inhalations and full or complete 
exhalations. There should be an effort to 


| exhale in order that the lungs may be as 
little retreats for quiet dining. Aside from their private | : 
| The apexes of the lungs are better filled 


nearly as possible emptied of the dead air. 


by forcing the exhalations through a small 


aperture at the lips than by any effort of | 


inhalation. Deep, full breathing is a great 
blood purifier and a most efficacious tonic. 
Of all the breathing exercises that have 
come to my notice I know of none better 
(except bicycling) than those which have 
already been described in the 


There are few persons who inhale as much 
fresh air every day as they should. Merely 
being in the fresh air does not suffice, unless 
one’s work is of such a nature as to necessi- 
tate deep breathing. 
are as essential for the good health of the 


human being as for the growth and develop- | 


ment of the trees, the plants and the flowers. 


we YO 
FIVE-MINUTE LESSONS IN GOOD HEALTH 


One or more of these lessons will be given each month, providing every time for the 


exercise of a new set of muscles. 


Although the instructions may be advantageously fol- 


lowed by both sexes, they are designed to be of special benefit to girls. 


The Way to Expand the Chest 


EXPAND the chest assume cor- 
rect position; active chest. Place 
the arms at the sides, as shown 
in the illustration, and then raise 
the hands slowly, bringing them 


| together in front of the face, with-the little 
| fingers touching and high enough for you to 
| see directly in front underneath the hands. 


Keep the forearms perpendicular, then raise 
the elbows, without raising the hands from 


| their position, until only the ends of the 


middle fingers touch; turn the hands over, 


| with the middle fingers still touching; grasp 


an imaginary rubber band; pull slowly as if 
meeting strong resistance; elbows leading; 
arms slowly closing, instead of opening. 
When you can put the elbows back no farther 
rotate them down close to the ribs as if you 
were in the act of stretching, bringing them 
back to the starting position. 
Begin the movement by taking a deep 
inhalation after placing the arms in position ; 
check the dia- 
phragmand hold 
the breath until 
the hands have 
been moved for- 
ward and back 
twice. Exhale 
slowly and as 
completely as 
possible in order 
that each suc- 
ceeding inhala- 
tion may fill 
every air cell; 
inhale, forward; 
back ; forward ; 
back ; exhale. 
Repeat ten times the first week, fifteen times 
the second, twenty times the third and twenty- 
five times the fourth, dropping the arms 
occasionally so that you may rest them. 


ee 


The Purpose of These Exercises is to 
prevent or correct sunken chest and protrud- 
ing shoulder-blades, as when one is round- 
shouldered. They are, as the term signifies, 
a chest-expander. The backward movement 
of the arms, being a muscular one, is such as to 
lift the chest into position, giving ample room 
for the full expansion of the chest without 
depending upon the lungs for the expansion. 


To Remedy Stooped Shoulders 


SSUME correct position; active chest. 
Place the arms at the side, as shown in 

the illustration, with the hands closed; extend 
the arms forward, keeping them parallel, 
turning over the hands while thrusting the 
arms forward. Open the hands, 
down, and relax 

them. Then raise 

the hands slowly, 

and close them 

firmly each on an 

imaginary dumb- 

bell. Draw the 

arms back slowly, 

but havethe muscles 

tense; do not lower 

the elbows until (as 

the arms are slowly 


closing) they have | 


passed back as far 

as possible. Then 

turn the hands over 

while the fingers 

remain closed, bringing the arms to the side, 

with the little fingers against the ribs as in 
the starting position. 

Begin the movement by placing the arms 

in, position, then take a deep inhalation; 


check the diaphragm and hold the breath | 
moved forward | 


until the hands have been 
and back twice ; exhale slowly and as com- 
pletely as possible so that each succeeding 
inhalation may fill every air cell; inhale, for- 
ward; back; forward; back; exhale. Repeat 
ten times the first week, fifteen times the 
second, twenty times the third and twenty- 
five times the fourth, dropping the arms occa- 
sionally so that they will not become tired. 


+ye 


The Purpose of These Exercises, also, 


is to prevent or correct sunken chest and pro- | 


truding shoulder-blades, as when one is stoop- 
shouldered. They lift the chest into posi- 
tion, and with each of the shoulder and 
chest movements the muscles are educated to 
hold the chest in correct position. This 


they will do without any conscious effort on | 


the part of the individual just as soon as 


they have once been educated to do the work | 
The | 


which Nature intends they shall do. 
good results which will follow the systematic 
and persistent use of these chest and shoulder 
exercises are incalculable. 


bc MR 
MR. AND MRS. WARMAN’S ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS 


Mr. and Mrs. Warman will answer questions on this page, or reply to questions addressed 
to them in care of the Journal—Mr. Warman writing to men and Mrs. Warman to women. 
Postage must be inclosed where replies by mail are desired. 


Sea Salt is preferable for bathing purposes. It 
contains medicinal qualities not found in any other. 
The price is within the reach of all. 


What is Health? Perfect health is that condition 
of the body when digestion is so perfect that the 
physiological balance between the destruction and 
construction that goes on ceaselessly in cell life is 
daily kept normal. 


What is. Disease? Disease is dis-ease. It is 
never any attack, but a summing up. All ailments 
are not directly from the emath, but they are the 
result of causes that impair the power of the stomach 
to maintain the normal balance called health. 


Strength from the Earth? No. The earth is 
negative and robs us of our electrical force which we 
gather from the positive influence of the sun and the 
air; heuce the wonderfully exhilarating influence of 
deep breathing of good air and then insulating your- 
self (your feet) to retain the strength thus received. 


Nutrition. The power of a man to do work 
depends upon his nutrition. A well-fed horse can 
draw a heavy load. With less food he does less 
work. A well-fed man has strength of muscle and 
of brain, while a poorly nourished man has not. A 
man's nourishment is not the only factor of his pro- 
ducing power, but it is a most important one. 


Winter Underwear—what should it be? Nearly 
every one will answer woolen. The woolen theory 
is dying out; so are those who adopt it. So long as 

ple insist upon wearing wool in the winter so 
ong will the doctors reap a harvest from colds, 
catarrh, pneumonia, etc. Cleanliness was a law in 
oldentimes. The Bible says: ‘‘ They shall be clothed 
with linen garments; and no wool shall come upon 
them; . they shall not gird themselves with 
anything that causeth sweat.’ 


Muscular Energy comes from consumption of fat, 
and the special work of the protein of the food is to 
repair the wastes and make up for the wear and tear 
of the protein of the body. 


Food Value. Nature never intended that all the 
nutrition of the body should be derived from any 
one class of foodstuff which would require the use 
of certain digestive juices, and imply the disuse of 
others which are normally present. 


Diet Essential. The health and strength of all 
are intimately dependent upon their diet. Yet most 
people understand little about what their food con- 
tains, how it nourishes them, or whether or not the 
food they eat is fitted to the demand of their bodies. 


Dreaming and Taiking in one’s sleep are caused 
by many things. Every one dreams, but the dreams 
remembered are only those which occur just at the 

oint of losing consciousness or of regaining it. 
falking is usually the result of a disordered stomach. 
To remedy this avoid eating anything that will 
remain in the stomach undigested when you retire. 


Repair and Waste. You have struck the key- 
note of existence. The life problem consists in 
making repair of the body equal to the waste. 
Destruction of tissue is constantly going on in the 
body, and this enormous waste is also incessantly 
being repaired. If all waste were completely repaired 
the body would not lose in efficiency, and if this 
could be continued indefinitely life could thus be 
indefinitely prolonged. But repair seldom fully 
equals waste, and when the circulation is sluggish 
and slow it falls far short of it. Sluggish ‘circu- 
lation is doubly deleterious in its effects: first, it 
fails to carry off all effete matter intrusted to it, thus 
leaving a portion to poison the system; second, it is 
unable to make full provision for the full repair of 
wasted tissue. 
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Wash the 
Dishes 
Quickly ! 


You can if you use 
Gold Dust. It 
does most of the 
work. It saves 
time, money and 
labor. 
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Send for free booklet, ‘Golden Rules 
for Housework.” 


THE N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY 
Chicago St. Lowis New York Boston Montreal 


























DELICIOUS 
DESSERTS. 


ctly Digestible 


CENT PACKAGES. 














* 4.82.0 <2. @® Jes cm 





Ralsiof# 


‘Breakfast 
Food > 


The reason is that as each grail 
of RAtston strikes the boiling 
water it bursts and swells like 
pop corn. 1 cup Ratston—6 
cups boiling water, prepares 47 
breakfast for 5 persons. 


If you have any difficulty in obtaining 
Ralston Breakfast Food from your gro- 
cer, send us his name and a 2-cent stamp 
for a sample, enough for a breakfast. 


PURINA MILLS 
708 Gratiot St., ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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MAKERS o HISTORY 


Tempts the Boy to «« EVENINGS AT HOME” 


An ab- : 
sorbing : 
and by : 
far the : 
most in- 
structive 


GAME 


ever :3: 
played : 
with :: 
cards : : 








Great soldie 
may thrill 
beleaguered F 


authentic; 
every where. 


useful than al 
wledge of 


price could be 


drawings fror 


719-723 Locust 





before the player in splendi 
sican soldier, and here he can watch the world- 


Great historic incidents, portraits and scenes are 
indors: 


STIMULATES THOUGHT 


and to all members of the family may prove more 
gives Fun and Recreation and 
learned—full instructions accompany every pack. 
The cards are of fine material and beautifully 
executed. When all features are considered, no 


We will send you, postpaid, a complete pack, 
containing 36 original pen-and-ink vignette 


Years of History,” for ONLY 25 CENTS. You 
should order to-day from nearest office. 


INTERSTATE PRESS, Dept. D 
109-111 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK CITY 


rs, statesmen and piBccaghen all 

review. Here 
with the early dreams of the Cor- 
rederick floundering to immortality. 


by educators and parents 
The “ Makers of History Game” 


ibrary. Every moment of the game 
udds to our 
the world’s history. It is quickly 


too high. 


n illustrations in “Six Thousand 


St., ST. LOUIS, MO., or 











When speaking of the Angle Lamp we 
simply oak you to decide whether you will 
continue with the old-fashioned kinds, that 
smoke, smell and give endless trouble, or 
if you want a lamp that is truly progres- 
sive and that has none of the bad features 
of the ordinary lamp. The decision should 
be easy. This lamp never smokes, smells 
or a out of order; is lighted and extin- 

uished as easily as gas; gives almost no 


reat, and, while giving a light more bril- 


i 
liant than gas or electricity, costs but 
Kighteen Cents a month to burn. 
absolutely non-explosive, it may be used 


other lamps cannot be consid , and its wonder- 
ful feature, ‘‘ NO-UNDER-SHADOW ” insures all 


the light falling directly downward and outward 


aan! just w needed. Thousands are in use in homes, 


IE UI 


stores, offices, churches, halls, factories, etc., and 
are indorsed by every one. If you are tired of fuss- 
ing with your lights and want something that ends 
all the fuss and nearly all the ex , send for our 
Catalogue “ H,”’ showing all agus om $1.80 up. 


THE ANGLE LAMP GO. 
76 PARK PLACE.—— NEW YORK } 
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DESIGNING 


The most pleasant and profitable 


taught in the academies of this country 
and Europe. 
devote her odd hours to study can be 


TAUGHT BY MAIL 


The International Correspond- 






ishment for women. Our 
ornamental drawing has been 
by the masters of the profes- 
combines the best that is 


Any woman who will 


tuition small. Payable monthly. 
Write for pamphlets. 





enee Schools, Box 831, 
Seranton, Pa. 
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re not rigid. 





one 





ideal’ bed spring. Not too - 


you e up in the morning refresh 
M0ttired and stiff. A spring we guarantee like this : 


Your Money Back at Once 
try it and do not like it. Sold by dealers 


You of another who will. 


® BROS. MFG. CO., « 
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ringy, 
Just s ringy enough to conform to 

y all over—feet and head as 
is. A spring that makes 
and rested, 


won’t supply you, write us—we’ll 


BOOKLET FREE 
Utica, N. Y. 






















' Made in 
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o. 19, ; 
“ of price. 80 cents per pair. 
+ Bailey & Co., 


Won't Slip 
TIP 


This bs won't slip on 
URFACE, on 


the best quality of rub- 
ber, and will wear ten 
times as long as others. 
The TEETH form a 
CUSHION, which is 
EASY and noiseless, to 
the bottom of the Crutch 
five sizes, internal diameter: No. 17, a 
9, 4%; No. 20,1”; No, 21,1%”. Mai 





22 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 








THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 
An Illustrated Popular Magazine for the Family 


Published on the Twenty-fifth of each month preceding date of issuance by 
THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, 421-427 Arch Street, Philadelphia 


| 
| 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE: 

One Dollar per Year; Sinyle Copies, Ten Cents 
ENGLISH SUBSCRIPTION PRICE: 

Per issue, 6 pence; per year, 6 shillings, post-/ree 


BRANCH OFFICES: 
New York: 1 Madison Ave., corner 23d Street 
Chicago: 508 Home Insurance Building 
London Office: 45 Albemarle Street, W. 


The entire ts of this 





gwazine protected by copyright in Great Britain. Entered at Stationers’ Hall 
EDITED BY EDWARD BOK 
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NEARLY $500 FOR JUST A FEW PHOTOGRAPHS 











First Prize, $50 GOOD TASTE IN ONE, TWO OR THREE ROOMS 
Second Prize, $25 |" YOU live in one, two or three rooms in a flat, boarding- 
: : house, hotel or apartment house of any sort, or know some 
Five Third Prizes of $10 one who does, and the rooms are tastefully furnished, showing 
. some new idea, inexpensive and yet pretty, have photographs 
Ten Fourth Prizes of $5 taken of the rooms and send them along. That is what we 
want in this competition. And you may get a part of the $175. 
$175 IN ALL This competition closes on February 1, 1900. 
: | 
NURSERIES AND CHILDREN’S PLAYROOMS 
R, IF you know of a baby’s nursery or a child’s playroom | 


First Prize, $25 


. . . that is bright and original, or has even the smallest new idea | 
Five Second Prizes of $10 in it, we should like to see a photograph of it. Wewanttoseeall | 
the pictures of these nurseries and playrooms we can. If they | 
$75 IN ALL are good we will buy many beyond those which get the prizes. | 

2 





CHINA DECORATING BY AMATEURS 


E WANT to see what the amateur and semi-professional 
china painters are doing in pretty work. 


First Prize, $50 
Second Prize, $25 
Five Third Prizes of $10 





Just a clear, | 
sharp photograph of some pretty piece, or two pieces, or a dozen | 


This competition closes on February 1. 
| 

} 

| 
pieces if you will, may win for you one of the seven prizes. 
| 

| 

| 





This competition closes on March 1. 





| $125 IN ALL This competition closes on March 1. 
| 2 
. ; IF YOU HAVE A PRETTY SOFA.PILLOW 
First Prize, $25 R KNOW some one who has—photograph it and send us 
Five Second Prizes of $10 the picture. There are hundreds of pretty sofa-pillows | 
of which we would like to publish the pictures. Just photo- | 
$75 IN ALL graph what you have, clearly and sharply, and send them to us. | 


Address All Photographs, with Return Postage Inclosed, to | 
The Art Bureau of The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia | 





| ARE YOU GOING TO BUILD THIS SPRING? | 


” YOU are it will be well worth while to examine the JouRNAL’s plans of seven model | 
houses which can be built anywhere in America at a moderate cost. The houses were 

| designed by the JouRNAL’s special architect to supply the want felt by people having modest 

| incomes yet desiring artistic homes. Hundreds of houses have been built from these plans 
—and all within the amounts estimated. All details are given for 


A Model Suburban House costing $2000 to $2500. 

A House for a 30-Foot-Front Lot, $2200 to $2600. A Model House for $1000 to $1250. 

A $2200 House for a Small Square Lot. A $1500 House for a Twenty-five-Foot Lot. 
A House for a Thousand Dollars. 


An $1800 City Brick House. 


The working plans and complete details and specifications for any one of these houses 
may be had by sending five dollars ($5) to the Art Bureau of THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL. 


I 
THE POPULAR JOURNAL BOOKS 
HAVE SOLD BY THE TENS OF THOUSANDS 


Yet some are left, for we printed large editions. 
ings they can be a perfect joy. 


Now during the long, winter even- 
We suggest the cloth binding. Here they are: 


fg 


50 cents Each 


IN CLOTH 


THE JAMESONS: By Mary E. Wilkins. 


The story of a modern city 
woman in a village. 


With pictures by Alice Barber Stephens. 


THE MINISTER OF CARTHAGE: By Caroline A. Mason. Can scarcely 
say which is better: this, or “‘A Minister of the World.’’ 
With pictures by C. M. Relyea. 


THE SPIRIT OF SWEETWATER: By Hamlin Garland. An exquisite 
romance of a Western mine-owner and a girl. With portrait 
of Mr. Garland and pictures by W. L. Taylor. 


A MINISTER OF THE WORLD: By Caroline A. Mason. 
romance of a young minister ever written.’’ 
Mrs. Mason and pictures by W. T. Smedley. 


THE PEOPLE OF OUR NEIGHBORHOOD: By Mary E. Wilkins. Con- 
taining Miss Wilkins’ best New England character’ work. 
With illustrations by Alice Barber Stephens. 


THE KINDERGARTEN IN A NUTSHELL: By Nora Archibald Smith. 
The first low-priced book telling all about the kindergarten. 


MR. BOK’S BOOK: SUCCESSWARD: By Edward Bok, Editor of 
THE LaApIEs’ HOME JouRNAL. How success in life may be 
attained by any young man. 


GOOD COOKING: By Mrs. Rorer. ‘‘ The best cooking receipts of 
all my twenty-five years of study.’’ 


INSIDE OF ONE HUNDRED HOMES: By William Martin Johnson. 


One hundred views of actual rooms, and ideas for furnishing. 


MODEL HOUSES FOR LITTLE MONEY: By the Journal's Architect, 
W. L. Price. Eight houses costing from $1000 to $4000. 


HOW TO BE PRETTY THOUGH PLAIN: By Mrs. Humphry. The whole 


story of the care of a girl’s complexion, her hair, figure, etc. 


THE WELL-BRED GIRL IN SOCIETY: By Mrs. Burton Harrison. What 


is right and wrong in social usage. With portrait of author. 


HOME GAMES AND PARTIES: Edited by Mrs. Hamilton Mott. One 


hundred new and bright home games and parties, with sug- 





‘The finest 
With portrait of 


25 cents Each 


IN PAPER 


And Postage Free 
Direct to Your Home 
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12 DOILY PATTERNS 
and ‘‘ Our Linen Book.’’ Send 
2-ct. stamp fur postage. Address 
The Linen Co., Lynn, Mass., Box B 


gestions for ‘‘ Evening Refreshments’’ by Mrs. Rorer. Address 
CHURCH SOCIABLES AND ENTERTAINMENTS. New ideas for The Curti 
church entertainments of all kinds. 
Publishing Company 





THE BUSINESS GIRL: By Ruth Ashmore. The first book treating 








| PRANK P. ALLEN, Architect, - 








of the business girl in every phase of her life. 


Philadelphia 







Our New Designs 
Now Ready 


SAMPLES MAILED 
TO YOU FREE 


& Our line this year represents 
Y@ei the largest and handsomest 
WA assortment of wall papers ever 
shown in the United States. 
You cannot obtain the new 
styles in your local market or FH 
buy half so cheap. { 


One price everywhere 
and we pay the freight 


7. 
If you have only one room to 
~ decorate, see our new patterns a 

NA before you select the paper. DZ 


Py An Asent Wanted pi 


in every town to take orders 

from our large sample books, 

"om showing hundreds of beautiful 

patterns. Every design new 

= none of which can be found 

at your local dealer’s. We 

furnish free handsome adver- 

tising signs, illustrated circu- 

lars, and refer customers to 

| our agents who write us for 

samples. 

The business pays well from 

e the start, for no one can com- 

pete with you in variety, 

quality or price. (Over 11,000 

agents now selling our papers. ) 

For samples or | grag mn 

about agency, write to near- 
est address. 


ALFRED PEATS & © 


41-43 W.14" ST., NEW YORK. 
141-143 WABASH AVE.. CHICAGO. 






































Artistic Dwellings 


Is a book giving views, plans, costs and descriptions 
of 120 Modern Houses, costing from $650 upwards. 
This is a late issue, gives the best ideas of specialists 
in home building, and will greatly assist intending 
builders. Prepaid for $1.00. Sample booklet free. 


Grand Rapids, Mich. 


ARTISTIC HOMES * ‘soox"** 











Issued Monthly. 


tht eter ee 


t books 








82 Moderate-Cost Houses, 




















1600 te 
Kelth’s Mome-Railder (Magazine) gives ten of my latest 
every month. All news-stands. cents copy; per year, $1.00 
W. J. KEITH, ARCHITECT, 188 Lam. Ex., Minneapolis, Minn, 


GLACIER Substitute for Stained Glas 


all the effects of ned 
Glass at a fraction of its cost. Applied to the glass with Water 
only. For Bath-Reom windows or windows having a disagree- 
able outlook. Church Windows a specialty. Send size of 
windows for estimate. Sample, per mail, 10 cents. 


MASON & ©®O., P. ©. Box 107, Philadelphia, Pa. 


LEARN PROOFREADING 


LADIES: If you possess a fair education, why not utilize it ata 
gentee! and uncrowded profession paying $15 to §35 weekly? Situ- 
ations always obtainable. We are the original instructors by mail. 


HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL, - PHILADELPHIA 














\) 23° ST..& 6PAVE., 
d NEW YORK. 


WHAT will 

pay you better 
than selling Wall Paper to 
your neighbors from 
large sample books ? 


We Watt torepresent us 
An Ag ent in every town 


NO CAPITAL REQUIRED 
NO EXPERIENCE NECESSARY 


We Carry the Stock 
and Pay the Freight 


No dealer can equal our line or sell 
as low. Half the houses in your 
town will be repapered this year. 
Write to our nearest store for 
particulars. 


our 











A BLESSING TO CHILDREN 


Yields to every motion. Made of knitted elastic fabric, with 


knitted tubular straps attached to the garment, which support | 


pants, drawers or skirts directly from the shoulders like sus- 
penders. This prevents all strain on the buttons and buttonholes. 


**VENTILATING and HEALTHFUL”’ 
Sizes, for Boys and Girls, 2 to 13 years of age. 


Spee dealer does not carry the “ EZ" BIRDSEY, SOMERS & CO. 
walst, send 250. to the selling agents, 849 Broadway, New York 





SUSPENDER 
WAIST. 


Have Been Wishing For 


A complete suspender waist, 
with buttons that will not 
tear off. All elastic; com- 
fortable; durable. Ask to 
see the Samson. 

Sizes: 2, 4, 6, 8, 10 years, 50 
@ents; 12, 14 years, 65 cents. 
Your dealer has it; if not, 

KNOTHE BROTHERS 
142 Fifth Avenue, New York 








of BOOK-KEEPING 
SHORTHAND 
BUSINESS FORMS 
PENMANSHIP, Etc. 


with our Private Les- 
sone KY MAIL open up 
to Young Men and Women 
paying tions. 

7° ae the training 
needed for suecess in 
usiness. No interfer- 
| ‘ ence with work—onlyspare 
bed ‘ : time required. The 
cheapest and best 

method of study. my endorsed, national reputation, estab- 
lished 45 years. We also teach English, Civil Service and 
other courses by mail. Trial lesson, 10c. A fine Catalogue free. 


BRYANT & STRATTON, 102 College Bidg., Buffalo, N. Y. 











DO NOT 


STAMMER 


Indorsed by Rev. Russell H. Conwell, Philadelphia; Dr. Lewis 
A. Sayre, New York, N. Y., and Hon. John Wanamaker, ex- 
Postmaster-General, United States, Philadelphia. 


Bend for new illustrated PHILADELPHIA INSTITUTE 
book to the 1088 Spring Garden St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Established 1884. EDWIN S. JOHNSTON, Founder and Princi- 
pal, who cured himself after stammering forty years. 


Za PRINT 
of YOUR 
OWN 


Cards, etc. 
$5 Circular or Small Newspa Pre 3 
Typesetting easy. Money maker, eaver, Scamp for = 
logue presses, type, etc. +a 


HE PRESS ©0., Meriden, Conn. 
i j Only Perfect 
The Pioneer Limited. + i gem 


world. Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway. 
Address for free, illustrated, descriptive booklet. 


GEORGE H. HEAFFORD 
CHIcaGo, ILL. General Passenger Agent 


Have you seen 

YOUNG MOTHERS! i2"5,32 22 

azine called “Little Folks,” for Little 

Children? Full of beautiful stories and pictures. 

Sample free to mothers. Agents Wanted. 
& E. CASSINO, 

65 Pope Building, - BOSTON, MASS. 














| is left behind. 
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BY EDWARD BOK 

All inquirers must give their full names and 
addresses. Correspondents inclosing me or ad- 
dressed stamped envelopes will be answered by mail. 


be od 


No Man is Ever Satisfied with his life. 
does not mean that a man is thereby necessarily 
restless or inordinately ambitious. But as every 
man grows, his life broadens and deepens, and his 
needs broaden proportionately. Every step of 
progress we make in this world simply opens up 
other and further regions of thought to the healthy 
mind, and in this way men grow and develop. 
Right living is ever progressive living, and if a man 
stops learning he ceases to progress. — When a man is 
satisfied with his life or his work it is an indication 
that the joy of living has ceased with him. Since 
nothing in this world is altogether complete, nothing 
can completely satisfy. 


This 


if Asked to Write an Essay a young man should 
never ask another to write it for him. Either he can 
do it or he cannot do it, and he should demonstrate 
the former or acknowledge the latter. It is not only 
an absolute, but it is also an injurious, deception to 

ose as the author of something which the young man 

imseif has not written, and it does not help him in 
the least, for sooner or later the thing is found out and 
he is branded a falsifier before all who know him. 
Nor is a ruse of this sort simply considered clever or 
smart. The young man who gets another to write an 
essay for him, and either delivers or publishes it as his 
own, even by inference, makes a bad start, and 
creates a bad impression in the minds of men who, if 
he were honest, might be of the greatest assistance to 
him. It never pays to be dishonest. 


A Wife's Part in the Family Income is generally 
best taken where the wife looks after the economical 
management of the domestic machinery. Many 
mothers try to help the family income by doing some 
outside work, but where a home and children are to 
be looked after the results are satisfactory in very 
few cases. The greatest value of a housekeeper and 
mother lies in economy in her home, in the wise 
education of her children, and in the encouragement 
of her husband. Where a wife is childless and has 
no household cares, then leisure is had to help the 
income, and this may he done in various ways. But, 
as a general rule, a wife’s source of greatest help to 


| her husband lies in the home and not out of it, by 


stimulating him to earn all that he can, and by wisely 
saving all that she can of his earnings. 


The Chief Essential of Success for a young 
man is what the vast majority of young men think 
about the least—that is, good health and a sound 
constitution. That is the first thing: nothing pre- 
cedes it. In the battle for success, that should bea 
young man’s first thought: not his abilities, nor his 
work, but his health. That is the basis: the corner- 
stone of all. Abilities cannot bring health, but 
health may, and generally does, develop ability. 
A young man with splendid health and average 
ability will outstrip every time the brilliant young 
man who is in poor health, 


constantly saps the other, and less and less effort 
becomes possible. 


Alcoholic Drinking is Not Increasing, despite all 
statements to the contrary. For instance, the most 


| authoritative figures show that while the annual con- 


sumption of spirituous liquors averaged ten years 
ago nearly two gallons and a half be each man, 
woman and child in America, to-day the average is 
less than one gallon, It is true that the drinking of 
beers and ales has increased, but the demand for 


what is generally understood as spirituous liquors— | 


that is, whiskey and wines—has steadily decreased, 


| and the figures for the last year, so far as they have 


been collected, show that the decrease continues to 
be greater as years go on. The causes for this are 
several, but one of them certainly is that employers 


| are exacting abstinence more and more from men 
| whom they place in any sort of responsible positions. 


This is getting to be the universal rule in business. 


The Requisites of a Sculptor are taste and enthu- 


| siasm, and an early and positive expression of the 
sense of form in drawing. A good education is also 


a requisite, and study should begin as soon as school 
The student should get into a good 
art school, learn all that he can there, and then, if 


| possible, get into a private studio and work his way 


up, or reverse this order. Three years of direct, con- 
secutive study is the minimum, but four years’ study 
is better, or, as most artists strive for, two or three 
years’ study abroad after as many at home. After the 
first year the bright student can usually earn money 
enough to meet his tuition and living expenses by em- 
ployment in a studio or by making some small work 
cad sellies it. Private lessons in a studio cost from 
one dollar upward and are endless, and at the art 
schools they vary, with probably seventy-five dollars 
a year as an average, while night-class tuition costs 
from about six to eight dollars for a three months’ 
term. The pecuniary rewards that come to the 
sculptor vary in amounts, of course. 


An Actor’s Requirements, stated briefly, are a 
pleasing presence, health, endurance, patience, per- 
severance, a good memory, and a good voice. A 
gees education, including a knowledge of French, 
zerman and music, dancing, fencing and boxing, 
a well-trained voice, grace and ease of manner are 
necessary. At eighteen the training should begin, 
either in a,dramatic school, where one is taught at a 
charge of from four hundred to five hundred dollars 
a term, under the tutelage of a private instructor, 
who receives from five to ten dollars per lesson, or in 
some humble capacity with a traveling company pre- 
senting a repertoire of plays, where the beginner can 
earn money enough to support himself and at the 
same time receive valuable training. Two or three 
years’ tuition or four or five years’ work ina company 
should suffice to enable one to take a good part ina 
production. This, of course, would depend upon the 
aptness and energy of the person. The salaries of 
actors vary. From forty to two hundred and fifty 
dollars a week is probably the range of remuneration, 
and forty weeks each year about the maximum term 
of employment. 


The Town Built on a Volcano is that of Bottom, 
on the Dutch island of Saba, in the Lesser Antilles, 
only a short sail from Porto Rico. The island is five 
square miles in extent, and is nothing but the conical 
top of an extinct volcano rising sharply twenty-eight 
hundred feet above the level of the sea. About eight 
hundred feet up the steep slope of this mountain 
top is a break in the wall of rock. It is wherea 
crater was once formed in the side of the mountain 
and the only important settlement on the island 
stands on the floor of this ancient crater. Visitors to 
the island land in a rocay cove and ascend the precipi- 
tous path consisting of steps cut in the rock, which 
the natives appropriately named ‘‘ The Ladder.” 
Nearly two hundred little houses adorn the rounded 
bottom of this crater, and owing to the position of the 
town it is known as Bottom Village. he site of the 
py white houses amid the verdure of the crater 

oor, with the mountain mass towering high behind 
them, is extremely uniqueand pleasing. Everythin 
that the people of Bottom possess has to be carrie 
up to this height on their heads. Much practice has 
made the natives expert in this business, and one 
hundred pounds is not an unusual load, and seems 
hardly to impede the advance of the carrier up the 
long stone steps. Over two thousand people, mostly 
Dutch, live in the settlement. Seafaring and boat- 
oe are their occupations. They draw up the 
timber for the boats with ropes, and then lower the 
boats down the mountain-side. 
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With the former the | 
one strengthens the other; with the latter the one | 


e. In any success good health, and 
| the keeping of it, is the first and greatest essential. 
| Everything possible develops from it. 
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Sample Jar Free 


because its strength-giving quality is greater than 
any other—therefore it is more economical to use 
—in~aluable in every household for its handiness 
in preparing most delicious Soups, Beef Tea, 
Sauces, Flavoring, Basting, Roasts, Gravies, etc. 


for 2c. stamp if you send your dealer’s 
name. This will prove our claim, and we 
send free a booklet, “ Hints on its Use.” 


The Cudahy Packing Co., Manufacturers, Omaha, U. S. A. 


Art Calendar, twelve Rinehart’s ‘* American Indians,’’ colored, 25 cents 





TRADE-MARK. 


A striking piece of Transpar 


Glycerin Soap. 


Contains a large quantity 


chemically pure Virgin Glycerim 


Pleasing to every one using if 


Age improves and _increasé 
its value. 


If you cannot obtain Jap 
Rose from your dealer, send 
ten cents to 


Jas. S. Kirk & Co., Chicago 





By 4 Mandolins“ HOWARD ” Guitars F 
m4 %, | At All First-Class Music Stores. From $7.50 Up ( z 


The handsomest Musical Instrument Catalogue 
published tells all about them, and gives reasons 


for their points of superiority. 


It contains 80 large 


pages, finely illustrated; shows net prices, and is 
sent FREE to all who write and ask for it. 


THE RUDOLPH WURLITZER COMPANY 
118 East Fourth St., Cincinnati, Ohio 





The Famous Lightning Needle 


TAPERED 





eae 
Superior in Quality—New in Shape 
LIGHTNING NEEDLES are easy to thread, easy to sew with. 
Send 10 cents for Sample Case 
AGENTS to sell Lightning Needles in 
will 


every home. 
be bought nine times out of ten, 
WANTED terms, circular and /ree sample. 


Send for 


THE LIGHTNING NEEDLE COMPANY, 650 Broadway, New York 








L. SHAW 


Established 37 Years 
The Largest Hair Store in 
the World 


Wigs 
* — tion impossible. 


We are the originators of the MARIE ANTOINETTE 


Wavy Switches Beautiful and 


fluffy, $3.00 up. 
NEW STYLES 


Skeleton Bangs and Waves 


New Itiustrarep CaraLocgue Matteo Faee 


54 West 14th St. (Next door to Macy's), NEW YORK 


Natural as 
one’s own 
hair; detec- 














Li 
STAT eee 


The choicest designs ever issued 
for the effective decoration of 
any or every room in the 
house will be found in our free 

sample 


direct from factory. 
Agents wanted everywhere. 
KAYSER & ALLMAN 
1214-1216 Market St. 
Philada. 





The critical coffee drinken 
continue an acquaintance 


and receive, expres 
paid, a2 pound can that will 
make 100 cups. It can be 
returned at our expense il 
unsatisfactory. Address 


WHITE STAR COFFEES, 
Columbus, Ohio. 


Ic Stamp for a Ladté 


Handsome Calling 


Send 


ee 





To introduce our 
Enamel, incomparably the 
for renewing bathtubs, chai 
crockery, wood work,etc., We 
send acan on receipt of 2 ban 
age. If it proves our claim, 1 
us 30c. more before one W 
not, no charge will be m 


JOHN MAIR & SON, R. 1407-20 Broad Street, New Yet 
— 

Send dd d ill mail 
Mothers 237 Sa Re 
It’s Cock Robin,” illustrated by Palmes 


the “‘ Brownie” man. We will also tell you of a Funnel 
fill a bottle and not-let it overflow. 


AUTOMATIC FUNNEL CO., Yonkers, N- ¥. 
— 
Tyrian Dye Wash 


Send 10 Comts zy:ian ‘dye was, 


Illustrated Catalogue of Stamped Goods. 
PHYLLIS ART CO., 100 Chauncy St., Boston, M&® 


WEDDING 


INVITATIONS and 
Printed or 








a 
For 9-inch Linen 





ANNOUNCEMEN? 
Engraved in the L&test Approved Styles 


Samples, prices and booklet of usage sent free on applicatie 
Mail orders filled promptly. Franklin Printing Co., Louisville? ™ 
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All You See is style, beauty, figure ; 
What You Feel is comfort, ease, satisfaction, 
WITH 


BRAIDED WIRE 
Bustles and Forms 


BRAIDED WIRE HAIR ROLLS can’t heat 
the head. Match any shade of hair. 


SOLD IN ALL STORES 


Always ask for ‘‘ Braided Wire.’’ 
If you don’t find them we will 
send, postpaid, on receipt of price. 


WRITE FOR OUR BOOKLET,“ HIDDEN HELPS" 


The Weston & Wells Mfg. Cc. 
1114 Noble Street, - Philadelphia 























FREE SAMPLE, 


Enough to gild a small frame or fancy article, with 
brush to ap ly it, for 2c. to pay postage. This is 
not a Gold Paint, but a washable, permanent Gold 
Enamel; Adheres to any surface. 

will prove its merits. Aliso made in Alumi- 
num-Silver. When not sold by dealers, will send 
full size box (Gold or Silver) for 25c.; large size 
(3 times the quantity), 50c., exp. paid. Address 


GERSTENDORFER BROS. 
43D Park Place, New York. 175 D Randolph St., Chicago 





The sample 














that the paint 


you buy is the 
right kind to 
stand all kinds 
of weather. 

Send for our 
book and get 


posted on paint- 
ing and paret 
making. Tells why 


Sun Proof Paints 


are the most durable and cheapest to use. Full 
of helpful hints for all who intend to paint. 

| inducements and sole ey to dealers. 
448. BE. PATTON CO., P. O. Drawer 15, Milwaukee, Wis. 





Tells how to make all kinds of 
Toys, Steam Engines, Photo Cam- 
eras, Windmills, Microscopes, 
Electric Telegraphs, Telephones, 
Magic Lanterns, Aiolian Harps, 
Boats from a rowboat to a schoon- 
er; also Kites, Balloons, Masks, 
Wagons, Toy Houses, Bow and 
Arrow, Pop Guns, Slings, Stilts, 
Fishing Tackle, Rabbit and Bird 
Traps, and many others. All is 
made so plain that a boy can 
/ : easily ae e — = and- 

4 some ustrations. This great 
book by mail, 10 cents; 8 for 25 cents. 


DEPUY PUBLISHING CO., Syracuse, N. Y. 














Get our 
Booklet of any 
Detacha Dealer, or 
ble of us, 
Tires eee 
THE AMERICAN 
Pag on DUNLOP TIRE 
by COMPANY 
: Belleville, N. J. 
No cement. “Ouest. Chicago, iil. 
2 Magazines * x= Price of One! 
laalle's Popular Monthly $1.20 
handso: both for 91.40 one year 
Black mer calendat for 1900 Regular price, $1.50 


Catal 


any peri 
liked at speclal cub diccouan. pub thy, FREE 
fal Subscription Agency, Box J, Penn Yan, N. Y. 
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JOURNALISM 


INSTRUCTION BY MAIL ONLY 

A thorough and scientific course adapted 

to the individual needs of writers. Long- 

established. Responsible. Successful. In- 

Structors experienced and competent. Students 

successful and pleased. Best of references. 

Write for deactigtive catalogue. It is sent 

free. Address 

Sprague Correspondence Schoo! of Journalism 
No. 90 Majestic Building, Detroit, Mich. 





Se 
e% MOTHER AND BABE BOOK and other 
free on uest. A BEAUTIFULLY 
TED SOUVENIR ag the, best sytem 

or heal t 
Miller Publications, ~ Washington, Dd. C. 





: Co., Loutsvilie 5 ly 


Mrs. 
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LITERARYS QUERIES | 


AJ ey THE LITERARY nessaatal 


All inquirers 


must give their full names and 
addresses. 


Correspondents inclosing stamps or ad- 


| dressed stamped envelopes will be answered by mail. 


| se od 


Emma D. E. N. Southworth 


died at 
| Georgetown, D. C., on June 30, 1899. 


Helen Hay, the author of “Some Verses,”’ is the 
| daughter of Secretary of State John Hay. 


“A Still Small Voice”’ is a quotation from the 
Bible, and may be found in I Kings, xix: 12. 


**Rosamund”’ is the poetic name of the new 
drama that Algernon Charles Swinburne has written. 


“Sentimental Tommy”’ reappears in ‘‘ Tommy 
and Grizel,’’ the sequel that J. M. Barrie has written 
to his popular story. 


[| « No. % John Street,’’ the popular new novel by 
| Richard Whiteing, was begun in 1893. 
| in his fifty-ninth year. 


Finley Peter Dunne (‘ Mr. Dooley’’) is attached 
| to the editorial staff of the Chicago “Journal.” He 
| was born in Chicago in 1867. 


Charles G. D. Roberts, the Canadian poet and 
writer of romances, is living in New York. He was 
born in New Brunswick, Nova Scotia, in 1860. 


Byron’s Birthplace, at 24 Holles Street, London 
is owned by Mr. John Lewes. He has had it marke 
by a memorial tablet adorned with a bas-relief of 
the famous poet. 


‘Free to Serve” is the first novel published by 
Emma Rayner, the author of “In Castle and 
Colony.” She is an English woman and came to 
America about ten years ago. 


Chevalier Bayard’s full name and title were Pierre 
du Terrail, Chevalier de Bayard. He was the beau- 
ideal of the age of chivalry. 
the authoritative English biography. 


Robert Louis Stevenson is to have his biography 
written by Sidney Colvin, who was his intimate 
friend and literary adviser for many years, The 
book is to be published in the spring. 


“A Daughter of Music” and “The Strange 
Story of Hester Wynne ’”’ are, according to their title: 
pages, by G. Colmore; but their author is really Mrs. 
Gertrude Dunn, the wife of a London barrister. 


‘* Men’s Tragedies "’ is not the first book that its 
author, Richard V. Risley, has published. Another 
one, called ‘“ Sentimental Vikings,’’ appeared sev- 
eral years ago, although Mr. Risley is not yet twenty- 
five years old. 


George Meredith is the author of the brilliant 
novel called “The Egoist” that Robert Louis 
Stevenson admired so much. The book is the only 
| one of Mr. Meredith’s novels that has been trans- 
lated into French. 


“* Sherlock Holmes” is the hero of a drama by 
William Gillette, written with the consent and assist- 
ance of the famous amateur detective’s creator 
A. Conan Doyle. The play is an original one based 
on suggestions in Doctor Doyle’s stories. 


‘“* Prisoners of Hope,” Mary Johnston’s success- 
ful first novel, was written, she says, at odd moments 
when nothing more pressing engaged her attention. 
She is the head of her father’s large household. She 
was born in Virginia and lives in Alabama. 


The Books Annually Produced now number 
about seventy-six thousand, according to recently 
compiled statistics, and are in part divided as follows: 
Germany, 24,000; France, 13,000; Sweden, gooo; 
Great Britain, 7000, and the United States, 5000. 


Kenneth Grahame, the author of “ Pagan Papers,” 
“ The Golden Age ” and ‘“‘ Dream Days,” is secretary 
of the Bank of England. His first story was ac- 
cepted by W. E. Henley after several other editors 
had rejected it. Mr. Grahame was born in Edinburgh. 


“Christmas Comes but Once a Year"’ was 
written by Thomas Tusser, an English poet of the 
sixteenth century. The entire quotation runs thus: 


** At Christmas play and make good cheer, 
For Christmas comes but once a year.”’ 


Gelett Burgess and Gilbert Burgess have names 
that are so “ horribly similar,’’ according to the latter, 
that people sometimes confuse the two writers. The 
former, however, is a Californian, and the inventor of 
“The Purple Cow” and other strange things, and 
the latter is an English art critic. 


Herbert Spencer has ali his life declined, on 
principle, all offers of honorary degrees, titles and 
decorations from universities and governments. 
When they have been conferred without his assent 
he has ignored them. His first notable book was 
published nearly half a century ago. 


‘Cyrano de Bergerac,’’ the drama by Edmond 
Rostand, which has been so generally read and 
acted, is the first one of a number of plays by the 
same author that has met with popular success. 
The first draft was written at white heat in about 
twenty hours. But the revision was the work of 
many weeks. 


“The King’s English.’’ This phrase first ap- 
eared in ‘The Merry Wives of Windsor,” Act I, 
cene 4. Thirty years ago Dean Alford wrote ‘‘A 
Plea for the Queen’s English,” and a reply to his 
book was called “ The Dean’s English.” In this 
country the phrase is sometimes altered to “ The 
President’s English.” 


In Copyrighting a Book the Copyright Department 
at Washington records any title, even if it is a 
duplicate of that of a_well-known book. The 
department is -only an office of record. In special 
cases, however, it will answer beforehand whether a 
title has already been recorded, but the inquiry 
should be made entirely independent of any applica- 
tion for a copyright. 


Arthur Tennyson, who died early last summer at 
the age of eighty-four, was a younger brother of the 
late Poet Laureate. He wrote no poetry, although he 
knew many poets well, including, besides his brothers 
Alfred, Charles and Frederick, Robert Browning, 
Mrs. Browning, and more particularly Lord Lytton, 
the author of ‘‘ Lucile,’’ with whom he became inti- 
mate in Florence, Italy. 


A Family of Writers. L. Clarke Davis, whose 
wife is the popular writer, Rebecca Harding Davis, 
is prominent in the pewegenes world, being the 
managing editor of the Philadelphia ‘‘ Ledger.” 
Richard Harding Davis istheir son. Their youngest 
son, Charles Belmont Davis, has also entered the 
lists of literature with a volume of short stories called 
“The Borderland of Society." 


Tale, Romance and Novel. The exact meanings 
of these words in modern English are more carefully 
defined than they formerly were. The word “tale,” 
at one time used to denote what in these days is 
called a novel, now means a piece of fiction of which 
the chief interest lies in its events, such as a sea tale, 
a tale of adventure, and so on. The ‘‘romance”’ 
represents the second stage in the transition of ficti- 
tious narrative from the epic or first stage to the 
novel or third and last stage. In the “ romance” the 
characters are given a fanciful elevation in power 
and prowess, and placed amid novel circumstances 
that are often of a mysterious or supernatural kind. 
The “ novel,’ on the contrary, aims to represent real 
characters and reproduce real life whether of the 
present day or in the past 
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Its author is | 


Walford’s life of him is | 
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“I have tried Fairy Soap and find it excellent for the 
bath, and exceptionally good for colored embroideries.” 


Wife of U.S. Senator Ti 
4 Free ™ | 
I) Fairbank’s Fairy Calendar 


of South Carolina. 
‘ For 1900 is a beautiful six-piece art calendar, 10x 12% inches 
in size, on heavy plate stock. There are six different designs 
(one on each sheet), elegantly lithographed in colors and tied 
with silk ribbon. 


’ These designs, shown herewith, are orig- 
inal water-color palstings by one of America’s best artists, 
and show preity children in the uniform of our navy, cavalry, 


; 


artillery, infantry, etc. They are strikingly beautiful and will 
please everybody. 

This calendar is equal to those usually retailed for 50c. to 
$1.00 in the art and stationery stores, and will be sent free to 
any address on receipt of five (5) Fairy Soap Wrappers, or 
10c, in stamps to cover capenes of wrapping and mailing. 
Address Dept. A. The N.K. Fairbank Company, Chicago, fil. 





























Tracde-Mark. 


Brain and Brawn 


It is not necessary to cultivate the mind to the detriment of the body, 
nor the body at the cost of mental culture, yet this idea is very prevalent. 
That which is best as brain food should be the best body nutriment. 


Cream of Wheat 


will build a good, strong body, nourish 
the nervous system, which requires the highest order of food. It is made 
of hard Northern Wheat, largely gluten—not much starch—and herein lies 


its value to both student and laborer. 





Ask your grocer to show you our elegant views of Northwestern 
Scenery, one of which he will give with each quccneee of two packages. 
They are fine gravures—in no sense cheap, but soft, beautifully-toned 
pictures, mounted on dark mats, size 15 by 17 inches, entirely fit to appear 
on the stateliest wall, and without mark or advertising of any sort. 


CREAM OF WHEAT CO., Minneapolis, Minn. 


Ir PICTURES FREE 


























FISH SEAL KINDS No MATTER How 
LEAS PERRI 


DELICIOUS BY THE USE OF 
Ss’ 
THE ORIGINAL AND GENUINE WORCESTERSHIRE: 
JOHN DUNCAN'S SONS, AGTS, NEW YORK. 
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SAUCE 
AWORTHLESS IMITATION. ~~ SEE | 
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Che “Rational” the wonderful new shoe for women, 





frost and damp proof 
not heavy, not stiff, not clumsy 


but as handsome and stylish a shoe as was ever made 
—much more flexible and lighter than the ordinary 
shoes. Of finest hkid—in Lace and Button—any 
sise—delivered free, on receipt of price. Catalog 
answers all questions. It’s free! ! 


Daniel Green Felt Shoe Co. 
119 W. 23d Street, New York 
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Many houses have old-fashioned wooden 
bedsteads and washstands. The older 
fashioned these pieces of furniture are 
the better they are for enameling. With 
a few evenings’ time and a can of 


Neals Enamels 


THE - GENUINE 


you can have as stylish a bedroom suite, in white, 
pink, blue or any other popular shade, as you are 
offered now in the most fashionable furniture stores. 


Dept. A, Acme White Lead and Color Works 
DETROIT, MICH. 


@ur Beoklet, “Enamels and Enameling,” 
with samples of colors, etc., Sent Free. 

















The Gem Embroidery Machine 


= 


finest grades of embroider- 
ing now done by hand. Embroiders on any fabric; 
uses embroidery silk or cotton; a child can operate it; 
an independent living can be made at home with it. 
As a special introductory offer we will send a compte 
machine witha full set of stamping patterns and a 
beautiful sample of embroidery, together with full in- 
structions teaching how to use the machine, for 60c. 
prepaid; the regular price is $2.00. A 50-page book of 
embroidery designs, containing upward of 100 illus- 
trations, sent free with each machine. Agents wanted. 


GEM MFG. CO., - St. Louis, Mo. 





Five Famous Songs | 


“Tell Mother lll Be There.” 
Pres. McKinley to his dying mother. 
“ Grander Than all the Banners 
of the World.” Latest Flag Song. 
“IT Am Going Home to Mother.” 
Hero Hobson Waltz Song. 
“My Buckeye Home.” 


“I'm Looking forthe Mail-Man” | 


(Regular ir ice, Wc. each.) All five 

sent prepaid for 50c, Stamps taken. 

ros. onty sy MeCALLIP MUSIC CO. 
Dept. 1, Columbus, Ohie 








Instruction by mail, adapted 
STUDY 


toevery one. Takes spare 


time only. Three 
courses: Preparatory and 
College Law Course, 
also Business Law 


Course. Improve your 
AT condition and prospects. 
Graduates everywhere. 
HOME Nine years of success. 
Full particulars free. 
SPRAGUE CORRESPONDENCE 
SCHOOL OF LAW, 247 Majestic Building, DETROIT, MICH, 


FAY For Ladies and Children 

No garters. No supporters. Button to waist. 
Up te stay. Most comfortable summer or win- 
ter. Easiest and best wearing. Ideal stocking 
for bicycling, athletics and every-day use. 
Children's sizes, 25 cents to 45 cents. Ladies’, 50 
cents. Satisfaction — or money refunded, 
Mail orders solicited. We pay postage. 

Circulars Free 

FAY STOCKING CO., 21 T &St., Elyria, 0. 


Modern Embroidery 


Send 10c. for a trial subscription (2 num- 
bers) toour MAGAZINE and Guide to Fancy 
Work and we will send Free a 11-in. Linen 
Hfolly Centre or a 6-in. Battenburs cam- 
bric Doily with Lace Braid to work. Both Sets 18¢. 


MODERN EMBROIDERY PUB. CO., Lynn, Mass. Box L. 


“ STAMMER 


Write at once for our new 200-page book, 
The Origin and Treatment of Stammering. 
The largest and most instructive book of 
its kind ever published. Sent free to any 
address for 6c. in stamps to cover postage. 
Ask also for a free sample copy of e 
Phono-Meter, a monthly paper exclusively 

; for persons who stammer. Address 


The Lewis School for Stammerers 
40 Adelaide Street, Detroit, Mich. 


BABY’S HEALTH WARDROBE 


. _ Complete outfit, 30 ent patterns 
infant’s long, or 25 first short clothes, full directions, 
sealed, 46 cts. Hints to Expectant Mothers and de- 
scription New Maternity Nightgown free with patterns. 
MRS. J. BRIDE, P. ©. Box 1265, BOSTON, Mass. 


For Churches&A Send Wit 
Sunday o For oS 
Schools Spek New Xune ’ 




















Geo, Andrew Lewis. 
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All inquirers must give their full names and 
addresses. Correspondents inclosing stamps or ad- 
dressed stamped envelopes will be answered by mail. 


be 2d 


Victor Herbert leads the Pittsburg Philharmonic 
Orchestra. 


Robert Schumann was only forty-six years old 
when he died. 


Clarence Eddy, the organist, lives in Chicago 
when in America. 


Engelbert Humperdinck was born at Sieburg on 
September 1, 1854. 


Thomas Preston Brooke is the conductor of the 
Chicago Marine Band. 

The Word Alleluia is correctly pronounced in 
singing, “ Ah-lay-loo-yah.”’ 

Bach and Handel both made great use of the 
organ in their sacred works. 


The Song, ‘‘Oh, Promise Me,"’ was interpolated 
in De Koven’s opera, ‘‘ Robin Hood.” 


Pibroch is a series of variations for the bagpipe | 


founded upon a theme called the urlar. 


Mozart's ‘Cosi fan Tutti’’ has recently been 
revived in Berlin with but small success. 


Mark Hambourg, the pianist, is a pupil of 
Leschetizky, the instructor of Paderewski. 


Camille Saint-Saéns, the French composer, is 
living. He is about sixty-five years of age. 


An Ophicleide is a brass instrument of large com- 
pass and power having a peculiar quality of tone, 


Sir John Stainer was Professor of Music at Oxford 
University for ten years. He has recently resigued 
this post. 


Richard Wagner was a great reader. It was he 
who said, “ Whatever is worth reading is worth 
re-reading.” 


Viadimir de Pachmann, the pianist, is consid- 
ered a very fine interpreter of Chopin’s music, per- 
haps the best living. 


The A String of the violin is its second string; of 


a viola and violoncello it is the first string, and of a | 


double bass the third string. 


The Tiny Violins which were carried by dancing 
masters in their pockets before the introduction of 
the pianoforte were called “ kits.”’ 


Theodore Thomas was born in Hanover on 
October 11, 1535. He made his first public appear- 
ance as a violinist at the age of six. 


Sardinis, or Mutes, are little instruments of wood 


or brass which when placed on the bridge of a 


SOMETHING NEW! This little machine does the 


stringed instrument deaden the sound. 


Vox Humana is a reed stop in the organ, con- 
sisting of a large reed and a short tube, intended to 
imitate the sounds of the human voice, 


Modulation is the act of passing from one key to | 


another. ‘Transition is aterm used to signify a sud- 
den change to a very remote or unrelated key. 


Robert Schumann wrote a little hand-book 
entitled ‘‘ Rules and Maxims for Young Musicians’’ 
which every serious music student should possess. 


Walter Damrosch succeeded his father, Dr. 
Leopold Damrosch, in the direction of the Oratorio 
Society and Symphony Society, of New York City. 


Tutti in music means all, and indicates that every 
performer—voice or instrument—is to take part in 
the execution of the passage or movement so marked. 


Fagotti is the plural of fagotto, the Italian word 
for the bassoon, This instrument is considered 
unrivaled in its ability to produce grotesque effects. 


**La Sylphide”’ isa ballet in which Taglioni, the 
dancer, made one of her great successes. It was 
in two acts. The libretto was written by Nourrit, 
and the music by Schneitzhéffer. 


Songs Should be Sung, whenever possible, in the 
language in which they are composed. ‘Translation 
almost inevitably either obscures the meaning of the 
composer or halts the rhyme or cadence. 


The Poems of Heinrich Heine have been given 
musical settings by the great song-writers Schumann, 
Schubert, Mendelssolin and Robert Franz, and also 
by the more modern composers, Jensen and Grieg. 


Maurice Grau, the famous impresario, was born in 
Brunn, Austria, in 1849. He is at present Managing 
Director of the Metropolitan Opera: House, of New 
York City, and of the Royal Opera House, Covent 
Garden, London. 


The “Jubel’’ Overture is the Jubilee Overture 
written by Von Weber, which ends with ‘‘God Save 
the King.”’ It was written and first produced on the 
occasion of the celebration of the fiftieth anniversary 
of the accession of Frederick Augustus !, of Saxony. 
It is a brilliant orchestral number. 


Correct Pronunciation and enunciation of words 
in the interpretation of songs is recognized and 
taught more thoroughly by American vocal teachers 
every year. Special instruction in diction (as this 
division of vocal art is called) is also given to vocal 
pupils by visiting foreign vocal instructors and 
singers. 


Luigi Lablache, the famous bass singer, was born 
in Naples in 1794. He was actively interested in the 
musical life of his generation, as the fact that as a 
child he sang in Mozart’s Requiem Mass at the 
funeral of Haydn, and that he was one of the torch- 
bearers at the interment of Beethoven will witness. 
He died at Naples on January 23, 1858. 


In Singing, when a syllable ends with the sound of 
a consonaut, the consonant sound should never be 
pronounced until the end of the last beat of the 
note. When the syllable following commences with 
a vowel the consonant should be carried over to the 
vowel and be sung with the latter. The word 
‘‘ purer,” for instance, is correctly sung ‘‘ pu-rer.’’ 


Ensemble js sm is of great éducational value 
to the music student, as in addition to giving prac- 
tice in playing with other performers, it also opens 
a new field of music for his investigation and 
acquaintance. In addition to trios, quartettes and 
quintettes for strings, there is much beautiful music 
written for various combinations of piano and 
stringed instruments. 


Chopin’s Music is, asarule, difficult. The follow- 
ing list of a few of his compositions for the piano 
which are only of moderate difficulty (about fifth 
grade) has been carefully compiled : 

Impromptu, F-sharp. Valse Brillante, Opus 34, 
Barcarole, Opus on No. 1. igihes 
Funeral March, Opus 35. Valse, A-flat,Opus64, No.3. 
Tarantella, Opus 43. Etude, A-flat. 

Berceuse, Opus 57. Polonaise, C-sharp minor. 
Nocturne, Opus 48, No. 2. Polonaise, E-flat minor. 





Ballade, A-flat, Opus 47. Polonaise, A major. 








LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 


This is one Magazine 
you want 


Handsomely lilustrated. 
Original Drawings 


Exceptionally Interest- 
ing Features for 1900 ; scribe at once 


SPECIAL CONTRIBUTORS FOR 1900 


Edward Everett Hale, Anna Farquhar, Senator 
J. C. Spooner, Eben E. Rexford, Hayden Car- 
ruth, Octave Thanet, Hezekiah Butterworth, 
Winthrop C. Packard, Ella Wheeler Wilcox, 
Frank Putnam, Senator W. B. Allison, Nathan 


We want you to sub- 


Haskell Dole, Peter MacQueen, and many of 


the brightest young American Authors. 
SEND NAME AND ADDRESS AT ONCE 
**The National Magazine’’ will be sent free for 





| two months, and continued one year at the regular 


price of $1.00, unless otherwise ordered. Remember 
you receive two months free by sending your name 
at once, and mentioning “Special 1900 Offer.” 


THE W-W. POTTER CO. 
Joe Mitchell Chapple, Editor. BOSTON, MASS. 


Freeman’s 
Face Powder 


gives the complexion that 
freshness rarely seen except 
in childhood. Rightly ap- 
plied it is invisible. 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


25¢ at druggists’ Nothing Better | 


Made. 


Write for booklet, ‘‘ FAMous WoMEN.”’ 
Samples for the asking. 


The Freeman Perfume Co., Dept. H, Cincinnati, O. 


* or by mail. 





“Duchess Embroidery Hoop 


Does not require winding; the felt cushion on the inner 
hoop gives the proper tension to HOLD TIGHTLY a light 
or heavy fabric. All the lead- 
ing authorities on Fancy 
Work use and strongly recom- \ 
) mend this Hoop. 
Ask for the Duchess—*' The 
) Hoop with the Felt Cushion,” 
or send 1¢, for sample pair, 
postpaid. Mention size—4,5, FELT 
6 or 7 inch. Set of 4 pair CUSHION 
Hoops, 5@e., postpaid. 
) GIBBS MFG. CO., - Dept. C, - Canton, Ohio 








Holdfast Hairpins 
oa ) Absolutely 


HOLD THE HAIR 
One of many Testimonials 


Chicago, Jil., 
March 23, 1898. 

Consolidated Safety Pin Co.: 
For light weight, dura- 
bility and comfort, for 
heavy, long hair, your 

hairpin has no equal. 
Miynsiz Hagprine. 


Lighter than bone, will 
not warp, split or break. 
Size: 2%. 3% and 38% 
inches; White, Black, 
Brown or Auburn. 

Also, 4% inches, with 
heavy prongs, for braid or 
bonnet use. 

If your dealer will 

not supply you, send 

10 cents in stamps 

for sample of six 

small or one large, 

‘ stating whether hair 

— F is heavy or light. 
SEE THAT CARD BEARS NAME 


CONSOLIDATED SAFETY PIN CO., Box 125, Bloomfield, N.J. 
A BATH FOR 2 CENTS 


Is Furnished by the 


VICTOR INSTANTANEOUS 
WATER HEATER 


Which occupies but little 
room; is ready for 
use night or 

day ; fur- 

nishes hot 

water 

instantly for 
bathing, shav- 

ing, sickness, 
and all 

domestic pur- 
yoses when 

Ree water is re- 
quired. Uses 

Gas or Gaso- 

line. Ask 

your dealers 

for it, or send 

for free 

catalogue. 





w. J. ADAM, 





BORATED 
TALCUM 


TOILET 
OWDER 


A itive relief for 
PRICKLY HEAT, CHAFING 
and SUNBURN, and all afflic- 

tions of the skin. 

“A little higher in price than 
worthless substitutes, but a reason 
for it.” Removes all odor of per- 
spiration. Delightful after asin. 
GET MENNEN'’S (the original) 

Sold everywhere or mailed for 25 cents. Sample free. 
GERHARD MENNEN C@., 837 Broad St., Newark, N. J. 





January, 1909 


One Years Free Id 
CORNISH PLAN 


The Unique 
Cornish 
Plan 
of Selling 
Pianos 
and Organs 


has spread over the entire civilized world and has 
been the means of building up a vast business, 


DIANOS $155 Over a Quarter 


of a Million 
FROM 


All latest Musical Attachments Satisfied 
Customers 
attest the honesty of this modern method of piano 
selling. We Warrant our Pianos and Or 
for 25 years. Back of that Warranty is a busi- 
ness worth over a million dollars. 


FREE Our Souvenir Catalogue for 1900 


is one of the most comprehensive 

musical books in the trade. The frontispiece isq 
masterly reproduction in colors of an oil painting 
representing St. Cecilia and the Angelic Choir, 
This catalogue is sent, ey ee together with 4 
novel reference book—“ The Heart of the People” 
—and our latest special offer, etc. The catalogue 
describes all our pianos and organs. It tells about 
The Cornish Patent Musical Attachment for 
Pianos—imitates accurately Harp, Banjo, Guitar, 
Zither, Mandolin, etc., while the famous patent 
Combination Multitone Reed Action makes the 
CORNISH Organs unequaled in tone—repro. 
duces the power of a full orchestra. 

A prompt response to this advertisement will 
secure a DISCOUNT of 
$10 on the list prices in 
our 1900 Catalogue, on 
any CORNISH ORGAN 
or $20 on the list price of 
a CCRNISH PIANO. 

Send for particulars of 
the Cornish Co-Opera- 
tive Plan, showing how 
you can make money 
working for us, or a 


ta d aes F R E E 


Makers of High-Grade 
American Pianos and 
Organs. 
REFERENCES: 
Your Bank, Our Bank, 
Any Bank. 


ORGANS $75 


FROM 
Cash or Easy Payments 


CORNISH & CO. 


Established 50 Years. WASHINGTON, N. J. 


TYPEWRITER! 


BRAND. ANY STANDARD MACHINE SH 









































FOR 


F< TRIALEEXAMINATION 


Send for catalogue 4 


ES Webster te! 





Agents wanted i 


Your Opportunity evér'cic."sndtom 


Kavorable allow 


rae commissions and gold premiums for int 





he American rd, the new monthly j 
for property owners and their agents. subscription, 
$1.00 per year. Write immediately for particulars. 
AMERICAN LANDLORD PUBLISHING C6. 
Park Row Building, New York, or 300 Warren Street, Banter 


TSHORN 
SHADE ROLLERS| 


are perfect in action. Over 40 
years’ experience guides the 
manufacture. Get the improved. 
No tacks required. To avoid 
imitations, notice script name 
of Stewart Hartshorn on label. 














a 


I will send Six Butter 4 
FOR 20 cts and one 18-inch Centre 
* stamped on fine white 
and with it, free of charge, 1899 Catalogue 
BricGs’ TRANSFER PATTERNS. 
JOSEPH WALKER, Box J 3, Irvington, N. + 
a 


HEMSTITCHED 
CENTRE (20x20) 5c. 


To advertise our business, we will send 
to any one this stamped Hemstitched 
Centre, together with our 100-page Cata- 
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logue of Stam Limens, Handker- 
chiefs and Jewelry, for only 15 cents. 
©. 8. DAVISSON & CO. 
891 Broadway, New York. Dept. 25 
To reduce our stock we send by mail ® 
MU | pieces, full sheet-music size, all parts oF 
lete, all for 2Oe. 3 or 4 lots, 50e, Mow 
Back if not suited. Hot Time in Old 1 
SALE and 100 songs with music, Se. 
e LL. Hathaway, 389 Wash. St., Boston 
ee 
. 
A New Aid for the Deal @ 
SENT ON TRIAL, absolutely FREE of J 
expense or risk. Address aA 
G. TIEMANN & CO., 107 Park Row, New 
Mail Us Two Pair Soiled Kid G 
Put address and 25 cents inside. No stamps. 
return beautifully cleaned. Our work suits. at 
LEARY DYEING AND CLEANSING WORKS, Rochester 
METAL DOLL HEADS g@ 
Combine Durability of Metal 
with Beauty of Bisque te 
and do not break. 
lilustrated Catalogue mailed free by 


A. Viseher & Co., General Agents Gam 
11 Warren Street, New York “s : 
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ORDERS BOOKED NOW 


In order of receipt for rooted 
cuttings of the famous 


firs. Thomas W. Lawson 
ss0.000 Carnations sx 


Spring 
Delivery 
COMMENCING FeBrRuARY 1, 1900 
PRICES: 
For single plant, 
Per dozen, . ‘ 
Per hundred, . 


This 


$1.00 

9.00 

50.00 
is the newest, 


Carnation most 


‘own. 

Oe has taken the first prize in Boston, 
New York, Philadelphia and Chicago 
in all the Competitive Carnation Exhibi- 
tions. —_—_ 
Address all correspondence 
and make all checks, money 
or express orders payable to 


Guth aboin, 


{24 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 


eed, Soil 


- and 











What kind of seed, what sort of soil, when 
and how to plant, water and care for all 
kinds of plants, from the Geranium on the 
window-sill to the garden, is plainly 
told and illustrated in 


VICK’S 


Garden and Floral Guide 
FoR 1900 


Only book you need to be successful. 
Free to all who write and tell us in 
what they are interested. Postal will 
do, but it will pay to write a letter. 


JAS. VICK’S SONS 
17 Eim St., Rochester, N. Y. 


AA 


Nil 





CALIFORNIA-GROWN 
See d S and 
Bulbs je ropes, ison 


Seed Department: GERMAIN FRUIT COMPANY 
Los Angeles, California 


California supplies the world with 
garden, field and flower seed. Buy 
direct and save intermediate profits. 
Special introductory offer: Collec- 
tion California-Grown Sweet Peas 








Have Hundreds | 


of Carloads 


of Fruit and Ornamental 
Trees, Shrubs, Roses, 
Plants, Bulbs, Seeds. 
Choicest new and old. Mail 
size postpaid, safe arrival and 
satisfaction guaranteed, larger 
’ . Oy eupeese or fevlgnt. fe 
7 are cheapest—try us. Elegant 
Catalog free. 46th year. 1000 acres. 44 greenhouses. 
THE STORRS & HARRISON COMPANY 
Box 744, PAINESVILLE, OHIO 
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Kokomo Ornamental Fence 
T different designs, cheaper than wood fence. 
price for CEMETERIES and CHURCHES. 


KOKOMO FENCE MACHINE CO. 
Catalogue free. 408 North St, Kokomo, Ind. U. 8. A 








The 3ist ed'tion of Our New Guide 
te Rese Culture, ‘he /eading Rose 
Catalogue of America, free on 
request. 132 pas , superbly Sillus- 
trated. Descri nearly 200 entirely 
new roses and old favorites. Makes 
success with D. & C. Roses sure. 
Describes all other desirable flowers. 
Also free sample of our magazine— 
“ Success with Flowers."’ 


THE DINGEE & CONARD CO. 
West Grove, Pa. 





4 r ~ ~ | fully produc 
beautiful and lasting deep-pink Carnation | ait ulclater be 








FOR AN INCUBATOR 7 meet the pop- 


low-priced incubator we have put 

out Reliabte 50-EG6 B . 

of LING SPECIAL. The equal 

Ww ng machine made, only smaller. 

y. Results guaranteed if 

0th are followed. Send 10c. for our 
Century Catalogue and Poultry Book. P 


Rellable inc. & Brar.Co., Box B-67, Quincy, Itt. 
wT SET HENS ™ =... 


THE NAT’L HEN INCUBATOR beats old plan 
Sto 1. Little in priee but big money maker. Agts. 
wanted. Send for cat. telling how to get one free. 
Natural Hen Ineubator Co., B 39, Columbus, Neb. 

Rev. H. Heuser made a 100 Egg Hatcher cost $1.00 


THE 

for laying hens ts 
BEST EGG FOOD fer laxing bene ts 
menng.eguals MANN’S NEW BONE CUTTERS for pre- 
nd Cut fast, fine and turn easy. Mann's Clover 


Trays, Go, Clover the best and fastest. Swinging Feed 
free, F Crystal Grit, etc. Illustrated Catalogue 


—___F. W. MANN CO., Box 45, Milford, Mass. 


310 First Premiums 


Awarded to the PRAIRIE STATE 
INCUBA yk . Guaranteed to operate 
in any climate. Send for catalogue. 


PRAIRIE STATE INCUBATOR CO., Homer City, Pa. 
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FLORAL AELPS AND AINTS ¢ 


BY EBEN E.REXFORD | 
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Yellow Oxalis. The variety of Oxalis sent out 
under the name of Buttercup is a good sort for a 
winter hanging-basket. Its flowers are large, plenti- 
and of a rich yellow. Many prefer 
this variety to O. rosea, the old pink kind. 


The Justicia may be procured from all the leading 
flower dealers. It is a most satisfactory plant for the 
window-garden. It likes about the same soil as the 
Geranium. A trifle more sand may be added to 
advantage, a moderate amount of water, a sunny 
place, and a not too high temperature. The flowers, 
which are a bright pink in color, are very peculiar, 


| being borne on a long spike. 


Vines on New Houses. A correspondent sends a 
clipping from a paper in which the statement is made 
that it is an easy matter to make a new house look as 
if vines were growing over it, from the ground, by 
fastening boxes here and there over its front in 
which trailing and climbing plants are to be grown. 
In my opinion, it is impossible so to dispose boxes of 
plants over the walls of a house as to bring about 
the effect described. 


Chinese Primroses. On receiving Chinese 
Primroses from the florist in the spring, put them in 
small pots at first. Three-inch ones will be quite 
large enough. In June or July they may be shifted 
to five or six inch pots, and these will be large 
enough for the plants to flower in. Be sure to pot 
the plant high—that is, with its crown well above 
the surface of the soil. If potted low the water is 
likely to run in about the crown and induce decay. 
Keep the plants on the veranda during the summer. 


Worms in Pots. The most effective remedy I 
know of for worms in pots islime-water. Be sure the 
lime is fresh. Use a piece as large as a teacup to a 
pailful of water. When it has dissolved, as it soon 
will, pour off the clear water and apply enough to 
each plant to entirely saturate all the soil in the pot. 
Unless this is done the application will do very little 
good. It may be necessary to repeat it. Sometimes 
three or four applications will be necessary, but per- 
severance‘in the use of it will almost invariably 
accomplish the result aimed at. 


Sword Ferns. Sometimes the fronds turn brown 


| because there are insects on the plants, sometimes 


because the roots are cramped for room, and some- 
times because the air of the room is too dry, and still 
again because drainage is defective. Examine the 
plants and determine which of the above statements 
applies to them. Having decided this matter, the 
proper action needed to correct the trouble will 
readily suggest itself. These Ferns like a light, 
spongy soil, plenty of root room, plenty of water, the 
best of drainage, frequent showering, and a place 
away from strong sunshine. 


Growing Flowers for Market. The only way to 
find a buyer for one’s flowers is to consult persons 
engaged in the flower trade. Visit them, if possible. 
They can tell you what kinds they find the readiest 
sale for. They can name such prices as they can 
afford to pay, and give a great deal of information 
which will be of benefit to the amateur florist. It is 
difficult for me to supply exact information of this 
kind, as prices vary in different places, and the flower 
that sells well in one city there may be little demand 
for in another. These things the local dealer can 
give information about, and no one else. It is always 
advisable to interview the dealers. 


Dahlias should be given a start in the house. Pot 
the entire bunch of tubers in March or April. Ina 
short time they will send up sprouts if kept wet and 
warm. After they begin to grow do not give them a 
great deal of heat, as that forces their growth and 
weakens them. When really warm weather has 
come—and not before—turn the plants out of their 
pots, separate each tuber having a sprout attached, 
and plant in beds of very rich, mellow soil. Keep 
them well watered if the season is a dry one. It is 
necessary tostart Dahlias early in the season because 
our summers are too short to bring the plants to 
proper development if they are not started well in 
advance of the warm weather. 


Fading Roses. A correspondent writes that his 
Jacqueminot Roses have gradually lost their rich 
color during the last two seasons, and he would be 

lad to know what to do to restore them to their old 

eauty. As he does not tell me cans about how 
the plants have been cared for I can only infer that 
the soil in which they are growing is lacking in nutri- 
ment. Enrich it in the spring with a liberal amount 
of old, well-rotted cow manure. If this is not obtain- 
able use bonemeal. Work the fertilizer well into the 
soil about the roots. Cut away at least half of the 
old growth. In this way the plants may be made 
strong and vigorous. If there is a blacksmith shop 
near by, get a quantity of_iron scales, such as may be 
swept up about the anvil, and incorporate these with 
the soil. Iron has a tendency to impart richness and 
depth of tone to the color of flowers growing in it. 


Diseased Plants. Several persons have written 
me about what seems to be a very obscure disease 
which is doing injury to their plants. The foliage 
appears to be rusty and is often deformed, The 
growth of the plants is weak. Examination shows 
no insects at work on them. Several specimens 
have been sent me and I find traces fungoid 
disease on nearly allof them. What seems rust is a 
fungus growth, which is, in its results, like a disease 
in the human system which affects the blood. There 
can be no healthy development of a plant affected 
by it. It belongs to the c of diseases so preva- 
lent among fruit-bearing plants nowadays, for which 
spraying with some preparation of copper is ad- 
vised, have had several plants in my own collec- 
tion similarly affected, and I have used the Bordeaux 
mixture, so highly recommended by horticulturists, 
with most satisfactory results. The only objection 
I find against it is that it leaves a gray deposit on the 
foliage. This comes from the lime used in making 
the preparation. 


Butted Glass for Greenhouse Roofs. I prefer 
butted glass roofs to any others for greenhouses, 
provided they are made steep enough. In order to 
carry off the rain well they ought to have what 
builders call “a third pitch.”” This slope will make 
a butted roof quite as proof against leaks as a roof 
of lapped giass ever is. Such a roof not only looks 
better than a lapped one, but is much easier to put 
on, much easier to repair, and much less likely to 
need repair because the glass is never broken by the 
action of frost between laps in the glass, as in the old- 
style roof. No putty nor cement of any kind is used. 
The giass is laid oh sash-bars, care being taken to 
have the ends meet snugly, and a cap which fits 
down over the sash-bar holds it firmly in place. Ifa 
pane is broken all you have to do to repair the 
damage is to take out the screws holding the cap in 
place, lift out the broken pane, put a w ole one in 
its place and then screw the cap on again. Any one 
who has had experience with the old lapped and 
puttied roof will appreciate the advantages of such 
a roof as the butted glass makes. - If the roof is flat 
it will leak, but with the pitch mentioned there will 
be very little trouble from this source. Use glass at 
least 12x 20, and of double strength. 
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Lilies in the House. 
flowers. 
rapidly. 
them than a higher one. 


Too much heat hurries them along too 


Lemons and Oranges. 


them grafted with scions from bearing plants. Take 
the plants to a local florist and leave them in his care 
until the grafts have fully united with the branches 
in which they are inserted. 


Blue Flowers. One of the best blue flowers | 
know of for house culture is Plumbago Capensis. 
This is a free, almost constant bloomer, and is easily 
caredfor. Browallia is another easily grown plant, 
with blossoms of a bright, clear blue. There are few 
really good blue flowers adapted to house culture. 


Violets in the House. The Violet is not adapted 
to house culture. ‘The air of the living-room is too 
dry and warm for it. Ina short time the red spider 
will attack it, and every bud, if any appear, will blast. 
It is a plant that needs a cool, moist air, and unless 
it can be given this it is not worth while to attempt 
its cultivation, 


The Hoya is a Vine. It has very thick, leathery 


foliage with a shining surface, and is commonly | 


known as Wax Plant because of the peculiar texture 
of its leaf. 
produced in clusters on stems sent out from t 
of the leaf. 
great deal of water nor a large pot. 


axil 


Remedy for Cut-Worms. 
give one that has proved effectual with me and all 
others who have tried it. Take Paris green and mix 
it with what millers call ‘ shorts” or ‘‘ middlings.” 
Use just enough of the Paris green to give a slight 
green color to the shorts. Dampen slightly, and then 
scatter it about infested places. The worms prefer it 
toany plant. After eating it they soon die. 


Setting Lilies in the Spring. Lilies may be trans- 
planted in the spring, though the fall is the proper 
season for doing this—but to set out bulbs which 
have remained out of the ground over winter would 
hardly be advisable. Left exposed, they soon part 
with the greater share of their vitality, and though 
they may grow after being wintered out of the 
ground they seidom become strong and healthy. I 
would not advise any one to invest money in them. 


Begonias from Leaf Cuttings. Rex Begouias are 
propagated from leaves in this manner: Take a fully 
developed, healthy leaf, make several cuts across the 
mid rib on the back of the leaf. Then lay it on sand, 
cut side down, and put small stones on it to keep it 
firmly in place. Keep the sand moist all the time and 
in a warm place. The places where the cuts are 
must be in contact with the sand. It may take two 
mouths for young plants to form. 
the experiment is, of course, a failure. 


Weeds on Lawns. The only practical way of 
cleaning the lawn of weeds is to dig them out one 
by one, On large lawns this cannot be done satis- 
factorily, but on small ones the task is not so formi- 
dable as it seems at first thought. Set the whole 
family at it and the work may be done rapidly. A 
little thought will convince those who ask for some 
kind of an application to kill the weeds that anything 
strong enough to do that would be just as effective 
on the grass, Keep the weeds down for a season 
and the sward will thicken up and make it difficult 
for them to secure a root-hold after that. 


Worms at the Rootsof Plants. I know of noth- 
ing better than lime-water to drive white worms out 
of the soil in which pot-plants are grown. Many 

eople fail with it because they use air-slacked linie. 
The lime should always be fresh. Many also fail 
because they do not use enough of the infusion. 
Enough must be used to entirely saturate all the soil 
inthe pot. If this is not done the application will, 
of course, fail to accomplish the result aimed at. 
Many give one application and expect that to do the 
work. If it does not they conclude the treatment is 
of no value. It is often necessary to apply the lime- 
water several times before all the worms and the 
larve are killed. 


Leafmould is composed of leaves and other vege- 
table matter which collects about stumps and in 
hollows in forest and pasture. Aftera time it decays 
and forms a spongy mass. Many kinds of plants 
prefer this to any other soil, especially those having 
fine, fibrous roots. It is generally mixed with sharp 
sand before being used for plants. By collecting 
leaves and storing them away for a season or two 
you can make your own leafmould. The leaves 
should be turned over at least once a week, keeping 
them moist all the time until they are thoroughly 
decayed. Those living near woods or pastures will 
find it more satisfactory to procure their supply of 
this soil therefrom. Fuchsias, Begonias and Ferns 
do better in soil containing large quantities of vege- 
table matter thau in any other. 


Fertilizing Plants. Do not use any fertilizer ona 
plant not in active growth. Such a plant is not ina 
condition to make use of it. The application of a 
fertilizer will be an injury rather than a benefit. 
When growth begins, then start to feed the plant. 
But go about doing so mange Give small 
amounts at first. Later, the amount may be in- 
creased, but never give enough to force the growth. 
A strong, healthy development should always be 
aimed at, not a rapid one. I find emeal about as 

ood a fertilizer as any. The finely ground meal, 
Yo in about the roots of plants in the proportion of 
a teaspoonful to a seven-inch pot, will give prompt 
results. Coarsely ground bonemeal does not show 
its effects as soon as the fine meal, but its effects are 
more lasting. Fine bonemeal is preferable for pot 
plants. An application of it twice during the season 
will be sufficient. 


The Amaryllis will, if properly cared for, bloom 
at least twice a year. To accomplish this, feed the 
plant well while it is making growth and give it all 
the water it can make use of at that time. As soon 
as it ceases to produce new leaves withhold water 
until the soil in the pot becomes quite dry, but never 
entirely so. Keep close watch of the plant. I never 
put my Amaryllis plants into the cellar to rest as some 
advise, but as soon as a new period of sang sets in 
I give more water and apply a fertilizer. During 
these periods of growth the plants are getting ready 
for flowering at the next period, and this I anticipate 
by so treating them that they will store strength 
for it. Generally the first indication of renewed 


rowth is seen in the production of flower-stalks. | 


fter blooming new leaves are put forth and the 
bulbs increase in size. 
these plants consists in making the alternating 
= of growth and rest as complete as possible. 

ndeavor to secure strong development, while 
development is taking place, and let it be followed 
by a perfectly dormant condition of the plants. The 
general cause of failure is that the plauts are never 
allowed to rest. Water is given at the time when it 
ought to be withheld. The Amaryllis family is.a 
large one, and includes some magnificent varieties. 
It is well worth while to grow it properly. 


Correspondents inclasing steaupe or addressed | 


‘ Do not keep these plants in | 
a high temperature if you waut them to give you fine | 


A temperature of 65° is much better for | 


_ Le Seedling plauts will fruit | 
in time, but it expedites matters greatly to have | 





Wwaat WILL THE 
HARVEST BE? 


This need never be asked if you plant 
Peter Henderson & Co.'s seeds, as they are the 
acknowledged standard of excellence in 
both hemispheres. Our 1900 Catalogue of 


s for 
Everything ‘. Garden 
is a 190-page book, 9xil inches, containing 
over 700 engravings and 6 superb colored 
plates of Seeds and Plants—a perfect mine 
of information on garden topics. 

To trace advertising, and give our Cata- 
logue the largest possible distribution, we 
make the following unusually liberal offer : 


Every Empty Envelope 
Counts as Cash 
To every one who will state where this 
advertisement was seen, and who incloses 
us 10 Cents (in stamps), we will mail the 
Catalogue, and also send, free of charge, 
our famous 50-ceat “Harvest” Collection of 
seeds, containing one packet each of New 
Large-flowering Sweet Peas, New Giant 
Pansy, New Giant Comet Asters, White 
Plume Celery, French Breakfast Radish 
and New Freedom Tomato, in a red envel- 
ope, which when emptied and returned will 
be accepted as a 25-cent cash payment on 
any order of goods selected from Cata- 
logue to the amount of $1.00 and upward. 





Its flowers are small mt nay o and | 
e 


It likes a good deal of heat and not a | 





Peter Henperson & Co 
57 CORTLANDT S' NEW YORK 





I am glad to be able to | 





If the leaf decays | 





The secret of success with | 


Se 


SOssys 


grow paying crops because they’re fresh 

and always the best. For sale everywhere. 

Refuse substitutes. Stick to Ferry’s Seeds 

and prosper. 1900 Seed Annual free. 
WRITE FOR IT 

D. M. FERRY & CO., = Detroit, Mich. 





Selecting Seeds 


from our beautiful catalogue is a pleasure to 


young and old. Our New Century 


GARDEN AND FARM MANUAL 


is richly illustrated by half-tone reproductions of 
Vegetables and Flowers. It is sent free to seed 


buyers. JOHNSON & STOKES 
217-219 Market Street, - Philadelphia 
machine 


th Wooden a eile 


‘Price $7. Heat and mois- 
ture regulation and 

_ ventila- 

tion ab- 

solutely 

perfect. 














A faultless 
hatching 


one about 
the Excelsior Incubator, will be sent free to 
any one naming this magazine. 
GEORGE H. STAHL, 7 Quincy, Hl. 





Hot Water or Hot Alr 


PPL veen it. Over 15,000 in 
oS 
30 DAYS’ Trial 
testimonials. BUCKEYE 1s BATOR CO., 8 


The BANTAM 
S _* chicks from 80 egus. 
& Before you pay a cent. 
Send 4 cents for No. TT Ca of valuable information and 
pringfield, Obie 
DON’T TAKE CHANCES! 
Sauer no Spoptates and 





facture f Sf . Catalogue 
cod Poultey Walon, Se 
Columbia Incubator Co., 88 Adams St., Delaware City, Del. 


Begonia, Vulcan; Favorite Asters, Mixed; 
Pansy, Red ; Sweet Peas, Grandiflora. 


Cultural directions and catalogue for 15 cents and three 
names of flower lovers. 
MENDENHALL, Florist, Box 985, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Our New Century Poultry Guide 
tells all about the poultry business and how to make it 
pay. 180 mew and ii] i hand 
colors, Valuable reeipes for sickness and health. 
w , but sent for only 15 cent>s postage. 


JOHN BAUSCHER, Jr., Box 161, Freeport, It. 


POULTRY PAPER, illustrated, 20 pages, 
25 cents per year, 4 months’ 
trial 10 cents. Sample Free. 64-page practical 
itry book free to yearly subscribers. Book alone 
cents. © of poultry books free. 
POULTRY ADVOCATE, Syracuse, N. Y. 
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Sweet Cucumber Pickles shrivel when they have 
been cooked too long or too much, 


Beited and Roasted Meats. Boiled meats are 
more easily digested than roasted or baked meats ; 
they lack the flavor, however, given by the roasting 
in the dry heat. 


Unfermented Grape Juice is the juice of the grape 
strained or pressed and sterilized. It cannot be 
called wine: that term is applied to the juice only 
after fermentation has taken place. 


A Hard-Coal Fire. You will like hard coal much 
better than soft after you have become accustomed 
to its use. Hard coal ts almost a pure carbon ; bein 
dense, the whole mass must be heated before it will 
burn. If you lift the lid, or open the upper part of 
the stove so that the cold air can fall upon or strike 
the upper surface of the coal, this will prevent its 
burning out and the fire will remain in all night. 
Have the fire clear pnderneath and close all the 
under draughts. 


Soapstone Griddle. Your soapstone griddle, I 
have no doubt, was perfect when you bought it. The 
cracking of the five griddles you have had was due, 
probably, to the rapid heating of the stone. Soap- 
stone must be heated gradually. If you use coal put 
the griddle on the back part of the stove over night 
and draw it to the front when you are ready to use 
it. If you use gags the griddle must be protected 
thoroughly by an asbestos mat. Gas heat fs too 
intense for a soapstone griddle. 


Peanut Taffy. Shell and rub off the brown skins 
from a quart of roasted peanuts. Roll them with an 
ordinary rolling-pin until they are sufficiently fine. 
In doing this be careful or they will break almost 
into flour. Put into a saucepan over the fire one 
pound of granulated sugar. Stir carefully and cou- 
stantly untilthe sugar melts, As soon as it melts and 
is of a light yellow color add the peanuts. Mix, turn 
out on a marble slab, dust a few dried peanuts over 
the top and roll out in a thin sheet, This work should 
be done rapidly or the taffy will harden. 


Nut Sandwiches. Blanch, dry and grind or chop 
fine a quarter of a pound of almonds, and the same 
quantity of black walnuts and pecan nuts. Cut the 
end from a loaf of whole wheat bread; butter the 
loaf and cut off a thin slice, If the nuts have been 

round you may add just a little water; if they have 

en chopped add sufficient mayonnaise dressing to 
bind them together. Put a good layer over the but- 
tered bread, cover with another piece of buttered 
bread, press the two together and cut into fancy 
shapes. Different combinations may be made by 
using different kinds of nuts. 


Dressing of Fowls. After the feathers have been 
taken from the fowl wash and cleanse the skin thor- 
oughly and wipe it dry. Draw the chicken carefully 
and it will not need any further washing. If youare 
not going to use it until the next day allow it to 
remain just as it is. Never, under any circum- 
stances, put a chicken into salted water to soak ; the 
salt draws out the juice of the meat and with it the 
flavor. There is no need of drawing the chicken 
until the day you are going to use it providing you 
keep it in a cool place, but after the chicken has once 
been wet you must use it immediately. 


Fruits Without Skins. The outside covering of 
all fruits and vegetables is indigestible ; naturally, it 
must be so to protect the soft fruit within. After you 
have soaked the prunes all night, next morning bring 
them to just the boiling point. In eating, simply 
reject the skin as you would the skin of the grape. 
If the person to whom the prunes are to be fed cannot 
do this, and cannot or should not take the skin, press 
them through a colander. Have them about the 
consistency of mashed potatoes. Many nice dishes 
may be made from this mixture. Add the beaten 
whites of eggs and bake them and you have a soufflé, 
Mix ys with them and you have a prune jelly 
which may be served with whipped cream. 


Planked Fish. A fish may be planked in an ordi- 
nary coal stove—not so well, of course, as under the 
gas or before a wood fire, but it will be much better 
than when broiled or fried. Select a board that will 
hold a good-sized fish and will fit your oven. It 
should be of oak, hickory or ash; hickory is the 
best. Put the board in the oven until it is very hot. 
Have the fish split and place it on the board, skin 
side down; brush with butter, dust with salt and 
pepper. Then put it into the oven, watching and 

asting it with melted butter until it is a golden 
brown. Garnish the edge with potato puff pressed 
through a star tube or from a pastry-bag. Put back 
in the oven for just a few moments. When the 
potatoes are brown garnish the fish with lemon and 
serve upon the board. 


Cooking Teachers—or teachers of domestic 
science, as they prefer to call themselves—take up the 
work that they may be able to teach others, and 
copeceny to teach in the public schools. A cooking 
school is not especially for the education of cooks or 
women going out to do cooking in private families.- 
It is quite necessary that these persons should 
be taught, but we must first teach the housewife that 
she mn f appreciate them after they are taught. A 
General must thoroughly understand the tactics of 
the private before he becomes a perfect commander, 
and no woman can direct a servant, or be the 
General-in-Chief of her house, unless she understands 
just the work which the “private,” or cook, must 
do. Most of our domestic troubles come from lack 
of knowledge on the part of the housekeeper. 


Nutted Cream. Cover a quarter of a box of gela- 
tine with half a cupful of cold water and let soak for 
half an hour. Whip a pint and a half of cream toa 
stiff froth ; turn out into a basin and stand this in 
another of cracked ice or ice-water. Sprinkle into 
the cream four tablespoonfuls of chopped almonds 
or pistachio nuts, or, if ey like, pecan nuts; add 
three-quarters of a cupful of powdered sugar and a 
teaspoonful of vanilla. Pour three or four table- 
spoonfuls of water over the gelatine and place it 
over a kettle of boiling water until thoroughly dis- 
solved. Strain this over the cream and begin at 
once to stir. Continue until the ingredients are well 
mixed and the mixture is_slightly thickened. Turn 
into a mould and stand away to harden. When 
ready to serve, turn out on a serving-dish and dust 
thickly with chopped nuts. 


Macaroni and Noodles. You can easily make 
noodles at home, but cannot form the macaroni 
unless you have a press and plate. All the macaroni 
that is sold in our markets, especially that made in 
this country and Italy, is satisfactory. Break the 
macaroni into pieces about two inches long, throw it 
into boiling water, boil rapidly for twenty or twenty- 
five minutes ; drain and throw into cold water. tt 
will then be ready for dressing in any one of the 
various ways in which it is served. To make noodles, 
put a pound of flour into a bowl. Beat two eggs 
without separating, and add three tablespoonfuls of 
cold water. Work this into the dough—adding suf- 
ficient water to make a very stiff dough. Pound and 
work this until soft and elastic. Roll it out into a 
thin sheet. Hang it for a few moments on a towel 
over a rack to dry. When sufficiently dry to prevent 
sticking, roll it up into a compact roll, then with a 
knife slice it off from one end. If for noodles, cut as 
thin as ible; if you are going to use it for 
macaroni it may be cut a little wider. Shake these 
slices out on a sieve and put in a dry, airy place. 
When perfectly dry put them into boxes to keep. 
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Pastry Flour is 9 soft, starchy flour usually go 
in cartons. The flour that makes good bread, ag, 
rule, is not suitable for pastry or cake. 


Clam Broth with Whipped Cream is served jug 
as plain clam broth is served, with the exception thy 
a tablespoonful of whipped cream is put on the top 
of each cup at serving time. 


Red Pepper Sauce. Secure some large red 
pers. When only the small dry ones can be had{ 
may be soaked in water over night. With a knifé 
scrape out all the soft part. Add to each dozen 
pers half a teaspoonful of salt and a gill of wate, 
Rub to a smooth paste, strain and bottle. ; 


Salted Green Peanuts. Put the peanuts in th 
oven for a few moments to dry, then rub off the skip 
Put them back in a pan with just a little olive oil ang 
stir until each peanut is greased. Put them in th 
oven again, watching carefully until they are, 
golden brown ; then dust them with salt and put g 
once in a cold place. There is no objection at gj 
to using the roasted peanuts. Rub off the skin ang 
treat them just as you would the others. 


Cooking Sweetbreads. Perhaps the most delicat. 
way of cooking sweetbreads is to cook them in piaig 
salted water for three-quarters of an hour; they 
drain, pick apart and reject all the membrane, Py 
a tablespoonful of butter and one of flour into, 
saucepan; add half a pint of milk and stir ung 
it boils; add half a teaspoonful of salt, a dash of 
pepper and the sweetbread. Stand this over hy 
water for ten minutes and it will be ready to serve, 


Baking. The difficulty with your oven is, m 
doubt, in the upper draught, or what we call the 
direct draught. In a range or stove this direg 
draught is for use only when a fresh fire is made 
Just as soon as the fire is kindled it should be closed. 
otherwise the oven will never get hot on the bottom- 
in fact, it will only be hot on one side. Lift the jg 
of the stove so that you can see the damper, they 
you will know which way it is closed. It must he 
closed or you cannot bake properly. 


Deviled Egg Salad. Boil the eggs carefully fo 
twenty minutes. Cut them into halves and take ow 
the yolks, Put the yolks through a sieve, then m 
them to a paste, adding, a little at a time, sufficies 
mppennanes dressing to make them smooth; addy 
tab - of lemon juice and a liberal seasonj 
of red pepper. Make this into tiny little balls th 
size of small marbles. Garnish a dish with lettuce 
leaves sprinkled with chopped tomatoes, then a thiy 
layer of chopped parsley, and over this place the egg 
balls, Cover with French dressing and serve. 


Sandwiches. The sandwiches to which you rele 
are made of chopped meats. Any cold cooked 
meat may be chopped fine, mixed with a little melted 
butter, cream or oil, and spread on slices of buttered 
bread. In making the sandwiches it is only neces 
sary to put the meat on one slice of bread. Ane 
sandwich is made of a thin slice of bread and 
butter, a thin slice of rare roast beef, a seasoningof 
salt, pepper and tomato ketchup; then a thin sh 
of dill ickle, another slice of rare beef and anothe 
slice of buttered bread, the whole pressed closely 
together and neatly cut in squares. 


Table Decorations. There are many conver 
tional rules for table decorations, but each house 
keeper slould carry out her own ideas. A tablese 
without individuality is much like a house furnished 
by an upholsterer. Have for every-day use a potted 
plant, or, if cut flowers are accessible, a few a 
flowers. If the table is large a handsome dishd 
fruit or flowers in the centre, then the candelabrao 
candlesticks, and small dishes of ferns near the ends. 
Ribbon and lace have no place in ordinary table deco 
rations. All things should be washable and made 
from such materiais as may be easily kept clean, 


Diabetic Bread. You cannot make very light 
bread from diabetic flour. The character of the flow 
prevents this. You can, however, make bread sub 
ficiently light to be digestible and wholesome, To 
do this make a sponge by scalding milk and allowing 
it to stand until lukewarm. Add to each pint of 
one compressed yeast cake; add the whites of two 
eggs beaten, and sufficient gluten flour to makes 
batter that will drop from aspoon. Beat for at least 
ten minutes; stand aside until light, then add 
ficient gluten flour to make a soft dough. K 
lightly in the bowl and put at once into a deep squart 
pan, Stand aside until it is again very light and 
in a moderate oven for three-quarters of an hour. 


Substantial Food. Children need good, nut 
tious food. The average woman has fixed firmlyit 
her mind, just as you have, that substantial food 
means large quantities of beef and mutton. d 
builds and repairs the tissues of the body; it & 
muscle-making; it makes the lean flesh. It cal, 
under certain circumstances, be used as a fuel, 
then contributes to the force and heat of the body, 
The cheap pieces of meat contain quite as much,# 
not more, true food than the more expensive cus 
Such pieces may be worked over into a hu 
appetizing dishes. In buying meat you can ask for 
the flank, fleshy part of the shoulder, the round 0 
the neck pieces. A shoulder of mutton is cheap# 
good. Tough pieces of meat should be cooked im# 
moist, slow heat. 


Winter Vegetables. There are quite a variety 
winter vegetables. Cabbage stewed with crea® 
sauce is delicious. To make cabbage into 4 
slaw cut it into fine shreds, soak it in cold watet 
an hour ; dry, and serve it with French or with ma 
naise dressing. Another nice way to serve ca 
is to cut it fine and throw it into boiling water; 
for twenty minutes; drain ; mix it with cream sale 
dust it with cheese and bake it in the oven ut 
brown. A head of cabbage may be stuffed with 
and cold chopped chicken, and carefully boiled and 
served with cream sauce. Turnips are another mitt 
winter vegetable. They may be cut into slices 
and then browned, Or they may be cut into blocks 
cooked and served with cream sauce. Celery lee 
stewed or served asa salad. Carrots are nice 
stewed. Parsnips may be boiled, dusted with sug# 
and browned in the oven, or they ma be preset 
through a colander, mixed with egg and fried. 


Hygienic Menus. In answer to the many” 

uiries regarding the menus sent in I cau only# 
that those not hygienically arranged cannot 
accepted for publication. It is the diffusion of {1% 
good, hygienic living in which the JouRNAL is inter 
ested, and therefore it cannot publish menus whic? 
have been badly arranged. Palatability is only 0% 
sidered in connection with hygiene. Many 
ous foods are exceedingly palatable and temps i 
but they lead to sickness and disease. My 
in this Domestic Department is to uplift the — 
keeper, to make her better fitted for her wo 
to assist her in keeping sickness away from 
home. Two-thirds of the diseases of the pres®™ 
day can be traced to the home table. Indigestie 
biliousness and all the “ liver complaints,” ™ ‘ons, 
tism, gout, Bright’s disease and uric acid cond 
have no other origin than the use of im ore in the 
In the bills-of-fare which have been published in 
JourNAL from time to time hygiene has been the “d 
consideration. If I could only make the re what 
Tue Lapigs’ Home JouRNAL understand just df 
it means to be absolutely well from the first 
py until the last day of December th 

am quite sure, see the necessity for placing 5Y8 
food before their families. . 
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